



































What Stutz claims. 








the facts prov 





E New Safety Stutz has been “idealized” by 
engineering rather than by the King’s English. 


To substantiate each claim for the New Safety Stutz 
we are able to point to an actual advance in engi- 
neering design or mechanical construction. 


For this basically different and fundamentally im- 
proved automobile we claim the following: 


1 That it is the safest, most secure car 
in the world for driver and passengers; 


2 That it hasgreater“road-adhesiveness”, 

is much less likely to overturn, and is 

more sure-footed than any other auto- 
mobile ever designed; 


3 That it is the most “gentle” car to 
handle, and the most nearly effortless 
car to drive in existence; and 


That it is the most comfortable, non- 

“ fatiguing automobile for driver and 
passenger, over long, hard drives that 
ever has been built. 


These claims, again, are each and all supported by 
definite, visible and demonstrable features of the 
New Safety Stutz engineering. 


And each local sales representative is trained to 
explain why the New Safety Stutz is so basically 
advanced in design and performance. And to dem- 
onstrate its superior roadabiliiy in every sense of 
the word. 


Regardless of what car you drive or intend to buy, 
we urge you now to investigate Stutz claims and 
Stutz facts. It is not too much to say that you owe it 
to yourself, as an investor in automobiles, to do so. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


The New Safety Stutz is per- 
manen..y protected against 
theft, by The Fedco System, 
without cost to the car owner. 


An exclusive feature is Loss-of- 
Use Insurance, paying the car 
owner five dollars per day, up 
to thirty days, for loss of the 
car’s use through theft. This 
also is without cost to the car 
owner. 

The entirecar has Underwriters’ 
Class A rating on both fire 
and theft. 

Eight body styles, including 7- 
passenger models, designed and 
constructed under the super- 
visionof Brewster of New York. 


All closed bodies automatically 
ventilated by Hubbard Venti- 
lating Eaves — another exclu- 
sive feature. 
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The New 


TURNING POINT 
IN MOTOR CAR DESIGN 


The new, finer Chrysler “70” is a turning point in motor 
car body design—forecasting the new vogue in motor’ 
ing for years to come. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful bodies of exclusive 
Chrysler design—newer, more distinctive silhouette — 
newer, luxury of comfort — newer, greater riding ease 
— newer richness of upholstery — newer, finer hard- 
ware and fittings—newer refinements in controls and 
lighting —newer, more attractive color blendings far 
in advance of current harmonies. 


And with this newer appearance the new, finer Chry- 
sler “70” offers the proved superiority of performance, 
dependability, economy, and long life which are 
Chrysler. 


For it is basically the same Chrysler “70” chassis, save 
for valuable refinements, which is more emphatically 
than ever years ahead of contemporary achievement. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 





New Lower ‘Prices 


Phaeton 
Sport Phaeton 
Roadster 
Brougham 
Royal Coupe 
Royal Sedan . 


Crown Sedan 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 


. $1395 
1495 
1495 
1525 
1545 
1595 
1795 


subject to 


current Federal excise tax. 
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CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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Unsolicited manuscripts, if not accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelopes, will not be returned 
and the Editor will not enter into correspondence 
about them. Manuscripts should be addressed to The 
Editor and not to individuals. All accepted contri- 
butions are paid for on acceptance, without reference 
to the date of publication. The whole contents of 
this magazine are protected by copyright and must 
tot be reprinted without permission. 

Published monthly at 50 cents a copy. Annual sub- 
stiption, $5.00; Canadian subscription, $5.50. . . . The 
American Mercury, Inc., publishers. Publication office, 
Federal and rgth streets, Camden, N. J. Editorial and 
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HYPOCRISY By Thomas Beer 


In the form of a conversation, the author of *“‘The Mauve Dec- 
ade"’ surveys the doings in Cerebralia, and comments shrewdly 


MSIE 


thereon. 


ROA ERS 


COMSTOCK THE LESS By Henry F. Pringle 
The sad tale of the infiltration of respectability into the 
stronghold of the Pure and Holy, from which the Great Anthony 
used to thunder terrific volleys of denunciation at the enemies 
of Christian virtue, but from which only pathetic protests issue 
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now. 


THE PLAGUE OF LAWS By William P. Helm, Jr. 


Their colossal magnitude and amazing imbecility. A careful 


M 
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and valuable study of a growing nuisance. 


CF A FIRST-CLASS FIGHTING MAN By George Sterling 
XS His name was Pete M’Coy, a gorgeous pugilist of the old 
aN, school, who fought for blood, and not for movie rights. 

‘4 BLACK CHILD By Winifred Sanford 
Ge A remarkable short story by one of the most able of fiction 


e writers in America today. 


aN. And also 
2 WITCHCRAFT IN WEST POLK STREET 
By Alice Hamilton 


HERMAN MELVILLE By Fred Lewis Pattee 
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A very unusual phantasy by the 
most popular and competent story- 
teller of France. $2.50 


THE FIRE OF 
DESERT FOLK 
By Ferdinand Ossendowské 
$3.00 


THE MAN WHO 

UNDERSTOOD WOMEN 

and 

CONRAD IN QUEST OF 

HIS YOUTH 

By Leonard Merrick Each $2.50 

Set of two, attractively boxed 
$5.00 

A CHRISTMAS 

GARLAND (Boxed) 


By Max Beerbohm $2.50 


THE VAGABOND 
DUCHESS 




















Newly published biography of 
Hortense Mancini, Duchess Ma- 
zarin. Attractively boxed. $5.00 





CHEVALIER DE B 


THE LUNATIC IN 
CHARGE 
By J. Storer Clouston 


Constant surprise and gales of 
laughter. 


LAVINIA AND THE 
DEVIL 
By Camilla York 


Two women playing for the soul 
of a man—with mystery on hand. 
$2.00 each 


The simplicity of true beauty! 
The grace of a departed age! 
The elegance of real sophistication! 





\ ‘ its x < 
The 4 N 
BY NESTA H. WEBSTER. 


Artistically boxed $5.00 
MAHOGANY, 
ANTIQUE AND 
MODERN 
By William Farquhar Payson 
Boxed $15.00 





CHARMING ESSAYS 
By A. A. Milne 


THE SUNNY SIDE 
NOT THAT IT MATTERS 
IF I MAY 


Each 
The three, boxed 


$2.00 
$5.00 


ef 
UFFLERS 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


There's nothing so welcome as a pileof inter 
esting-looking books awaitingone's pleasure 





























The riddle of Ann taxes even the 
master-mind of ‘“‘Secret Service 
Smith.” $2.00 


THE TRAVELS OF 
MARCO POLO 


With an Introduction 


By John Masefield 
: $3 oo 


A NOVELIST’S TOUR OF 
THE WORLD 
By Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
$6.00 
ISABELLA D’ESTE 
By Julia Cartwright 
A new edition. The two volumes 
boxed in distinctive fashion for 
gift purposes. $8.00 
THE FACE 
OF SILENCE 


&) 


‘ 


* a 

By Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
Author of ‘‘Caste and Outcast,” 
*“My Brother's Face,"’ etc. $3.00 

MEMOIRS OF 

BENVENUTO CELLINI 
Translated by Anne Macdonnell 
An illustrated gift edition of the 
most famous of all autobiog- 


raphies beautifully bound and 


jacketed. $3.00 


Published by E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NewYork 
Fifth Avenue at 54th Street 
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THE NEW KENT EDITION OF 





A PERFECT GIFT TO BOOK-LOVERS 
WHOSE TASTE YOU RESPECT 


This rare edition at a saving of $140.75 over 
the limited autographed Sun Dial Edition 


o ERE, surely, if ever, is genius!’’ Hugh Walpole 
burst out, after reading one of Conrad’s novels. 
“There is no one like him, there is no one 

remotely like him!” H. L. Mencken once wrote. 

“How I envy those who are reading him for the 
first time!” said Gouverneur Morris. 

Such is the temptation of all who love to read Conrad. 
They cannot contain themselves. They burst into su- 
perlatives. John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, Irvin Cobb, 
Mary Austin, Christopher Morley, Rex Beach—and 
scores of other writers too numerous even to mention— 
all alike, at one time or another, have acclaimed him 
as the greatest master of fiction 
of our day. 

And even more striking than the 
enthusiasm of his fellow-craftsmen is 
the adoration—no other word will 
serve!—in which Conrad is held by 
tens of thousands of intelligent people 
all over the world. 

What more thoughtful Christmas 
gift can you make, to one whose taste 
you respect, than a complete set of 
the works of this great Master? 

The new Kent Edition offered here 
is a set you may be proud to present 
Most book-lovers have heard of the 
famous Sun Dial Edition of Conrad. 
It was autographed and limited _to 
735 sets, each selling for $175.75 
Wealthy book collectors snapped it 
up, paying a total of over $129,000 
(Sach was the judgment of connois- 
seurs of Conrad being ranked with the 
immortals.) 





vi 


The new Kent Edition contains everything in the Sun Dial Edition, 
including the same illuminaling special prefaces written by Comrad 
each book. It is printed from the same style and size of type. Thete 
are, however, two additional volumes in the Kent Edition, Suspense 
and Tales of Hearsay. But instead of selling for $175.75, the price 
is only $35, and even this may be paid in convenient small amounts 
if desired. 

If you wish to obtain this collection, either for yourself or for 
a gift, it is advisable to order immediately, for at this extraordinary 
price the edition will unquestionably be oversubscribed before 
Christmas. Simply use the coupon below or write a letter. The 
set will be sent with privilege of return within ten days if it dos 
not meet your expectation in every respect. Address 


DouBLEeDAY, PAGE & CoMPANY 

Dept. C-9712, Garden City New York 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Dept. C-9712 

Garden City, New York 

Please send for my inspection the new Kent Edition of J 

Conrad in 26 volumes that include the complete works and 

author's specially written prefaces. Within a week I agree to fe 

turn the set or else to send you $2.00 first payment and O) Y 
$35.00 is paid. Cad 


$3.00 a MONTH until the special price of 
discount 5 per cent 


Name 
Address . 


References (or occupation) 


‘= Check here if you want to inspect the rich Arteraft bindig 
and change terms to $65.00, payable $5.00 a month. 
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Startling Innovation 


Clhe New 


THIRTEENTH EDtTtTion 


1926 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


In the NEW FORM 
at a Saving of 40% 


the publication of the 
new Thirteenth Edition, the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITAN- 
NICA has inaugurated a radical 
change in publishing policy—a 
change which makes it possible 
for YOU to secure this new Bri- 
tannica AT ONCE—at a sweep- 
ing reduction in price! 


WhyThis Offer is Made 


Hitherto, it has been the custom 
of all publishers to bring out new 
important works in a single high- 
priced edition. 

But, to follow old-time custom 
would mean that thousands and 
thousands of persons of moderate 
income would be compelled to 
put off buying their sets of the 
new Britannica for many months 
—perhaps for years. 

Because the Britannica is pri- 
marily an educational institution 
—both the editors and publishers 
were anxious to give it the widest 
possible distribution. 

And so it was decided to give 
everyone an equal opportunity 
to obtain this complete new 13th 
Edition now, at a sweeping 
teduction of more than 40% as 
compared with the more ex- 
pensively bound CambridgeIssue. 


How You Can Save40% 
To give YOU this amazing op- 
portunity 15,000 sets of the 
complete new 13th Edition have 
been bound in the NEW FORM 
—a method first introduced by 
this Company two years ago 
when more than 60,000 sets of the 
former or 12th Edition were sold. 

The NEW FORM is in many 
respects the most attractive, 
compact and convenient form in 
Which th: ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


SR NC TT 





BRITANNICA has ever been 


issued. You get: 

(1) Large type, easy to read. 

(2) Complete text (nothing 
omitted). 

(3) All the new ae original 
lates, maps, e 

(4) Sweeping Lm (40% be- 
low price of Cambridge Issue). 


How We Can Do It 
First, by mass production; 
and by placing huge orders for 
all materials far in advance. 

Second, by binding the 32 vol- 
umes as 16, saving 50% of the 
binding cost. 

Third, by printing the NEW 
FORM from the same plates 
used in the higher-priced Cam- 
bridge Issue, thus sav- 
ing the cost of resetting 
33,000 pages of type. , 


RS TE 
The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Send me, by return mail, without obligation on my 


NOW : 


tained in the more expensive 
Cambridge Issue—and at an 
amazing bargain:— 

45,000 separate articles, by 
more than 2,500 world-famous 
authorities. Albert Einstein, 
Henry Ford, Bernard Shaw, 
Marshal Foch, Sigmund Freud, 
Andrew W. Mellon, L. Trotsky, 
Joseph Caillaux, Dr. Adolph 
Lorenz, Senator Marconi, George 
Eastman, Mme. Curie, Dame 
Millicent Fawcett, and Suzanne 
Lenglen, are among the con- 
tributors. 

You get also the full record of 
man’s achievement during the 
“short but tremendous epoch” 
from 1910 to 1926. 


This 80-Page Booklet 
FREE 


Before you risk a dollar, you can 
prove to yourself that this great 
ed nered’ 2 Fagcins Ft - 
ave prepa a fascinating 
Booklet which we'll send you FREE. 
Weite for it—TODAY. 

It contains specimen pages from 
the new Britannica; describes the 
NEW FORM (16 double vols.) aleo 
the Cambrid. Issue (32 vols.) ; and 
explains our Easy Payment 
Plan by which anyone can 
now afford to own t 
new Britannica. 


Use this 
Coupon 


Fill in this Cou- 
mn NOW. Drop 
tin the mail be- 
fore the last col. 
lection tonight. 
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Wh part, your free 80-page Specimen Book of the new 
at You Get | 1926 BRITANNICA, details of Bargain Offer on 
You get in the NEW the NEW FORM, particulars of easy terms of 


FORM everythingcon- 





Mail this Coupon TODAY a! 
a 


payment. 
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Typographic Treasures 


Zip? F COURSE you love rare books. All people of culture do. By 


the collecting of fine old books and manuscripts is limited 
to-day to the fortunate few who enjoy great wealth apd 
abundant leisure. The less fortunate, meaning cultured 

of limited means, are directed to libraries and museums, and 
allowed to gaze at the typographic treasures through a glag 
case, guarded by frigid attendants. Or perhaps they are offered, by publishers 
of de luxe editions, sumptuous reprints purporting to. be exact facsimiles 
which mayhap deceive the eye but in reality satisfy no sense whatsoever. 








It has remained for FOLIOPHILES, an organization 
of expert bibliophiles and collectors, to originate a 
different idea. Instead of these pallid imitations, they 
offer genuine leaves from original books—leaves not 
from works that simply are old, but are representative 
documents that have marked historic stages in the 
development of typography, engraving, and callig- 
raphy, or veritably created epochs in the history of 
human thought. Without exception these are taken 
from rare, a priceless, books and manuscripts, and 
are absolutely authentic. There is not one Seahnila 
among them. 

These leaves have been assembled in attractive 
Portfolios, four of which have now been issued. Each 
Portfolio measures 10 x 13 inches, and contains, be- 
sides an introductory page, fifteen (or twenty) rare 
leaves, each one of which is enclosed in a folder of 
Japanese vellum bearing a brief, scholarly description. 
The type is hand-set, the ‘Portfolio boxes’’ are hand- 
made—everything, in short, is harmonious with the spir- 
it of the past as reflected in these folios of a bygone age. 

Our first announcement appeared in the Mercury 
last March, since which time Portfolios III and IV 
have been completed. Unfortunately, Portfolios I and 
II are now nearly exhausted, so that those who wish 
to possess all four should send in their orders at once. 

Portfolio No. 1 is confined to English literature and 
includes such rare and interesting examples as a Breviary 
used in Salisbury Cathedral during Queen Mary's reign, 
Darcie’s translation of the ‘‘Annalles of Queen Eliza- 
beth,”’ the first Edition of Milton's ‘Paradise Lost," 
the first Popular Edition of the ‘King James’’ Bible, the 
London ‘“‘Evening Post’’ of two centuries ago, the first 
Edition of Scott's ‘‘Marmion,”’ etc., etc. In all, twenty 
examples. 

In Portfolio II, which embraces the first three centuries 
of Continental printing and bookmaking, are examples 
from a manuscript Breviary of the Fifteenth Century, 


The FOLIOPHILES, 
32 West Fifty-Eighth Street > 


THE FOLIOPHILES, INC., 


two beautiful incunabula with artistic rubrics, fine 
examples from such celebrated printers as Amerbach, 
Stephanus, Aldus, Froben, Plantin and Elzevir, and 
from cities as far removed from one another as An 
and Venice, Basle and Salamanca, Amsterdam 
Lyons. In all, twenty examples. 


Portfolio III is Oriental, and contains some glorious 
examples of Eastern calligraphy, besides priaasl pages. 
Rare leaves from Syriac, Armenian, and Persian MSS, 
are included; also an example of carly Hebrew printing 
in Constantinople, specimens from two Korans, a 
Javanese rubricated Ms. a Burmese taliput leaf, etc, 
etc. In all, fifteen examples, exclusive of several speci- 
mens of native printed text, added for purposes of 
comparison. 


Portfolio IV, perhaps the most notable of all, is 
devoted exclusively to early woodcuts and co 
engravings from the 15th Century onwards, and will 
delight every collector of old prints. A leaf, with 
woodcut, from the ‘‘Chronicarum Supplementum” of 
Bergomensis (Venice, 1486), a leaf, with one or more 
woodcuts, from the “Hortus Sanitatis’’ (Strassburg, 
1517), and a leaf, with woodcut, from Coci’s glorious 
edition of Livy (Saragossa, 1520) are among the fifteen 
exampies contained in this Portfolio. 


The price for each of these Portfolios is still $20.0 
(carriage charges prepaid), or $75.00 for the four, 
but only for a limited time. All future Portfolios will 
range in price from $25.00 up, and even now we have 
one in preparation that will sell at $100.00. Mail the 
memorandum below for full details, or, better still, 
enclose your cheque and secure one or all of these 
beautiful Portfolios. 


As a gift for a bookloving or fastidious friend, we 
cannot Overestimate the appropriateness of any 
these Portfolios. The only question is, will you be 
able to bear parting with one? That we cannot answer. 


INCORPORATED 
Pas New York Cir 


32 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York City: 


Please send me by return mail circulars giving full particulars of your Portfolios of Leaves from old Books aad 


Manuscripts. 


EE ere re. 


Address. .... ee te ie ici ae wie eek eye ENewned 
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The Complete Novelettes of 


BALZA 


In ONE Volume 


For the First Time 
in History : 


WENTY-TWO Complete Novel- 
| ettes, the very cream of Balzac, 
have at last been translated in full 
and placed within the covers of a single 
beautiful volume. Never before have 
sophisticated English readers been of 
fered so complete a collection of these 
rare French masterpieces in a form at 
once compact, convenient and pleasing 
to the lover of beautiful books. 


Table of Contents 


The Girl with the Golden Eyes 
A Princess’s Secret 
The Imaginary Mistress 
The Vendetta 
Honorine 
The Sceaux Ball 
Gobseck 
The Firm of Nucingen 
The Commission in Lunacy 
Colonel Chabert 
The Unconscious Mummers 
A Second Home 
Gambara 
Melmoth Reconciled 
The Maranas 
Maitre Cornelius 
At the Sign of the Cat & 
Racket 
Ruggieri’s Secret 
Massimilla Doni 
The Abbe Birottequ 
The Forsaken Lady 


Farewell 


ALL IN ONE VOLUME! 
Read it FREE 







































The coupon brings 
this book to you 
for a week’s Free 
reading without 

the slightest 
obligation. 















The 
Supreme 
Master of 
French Prose 


OU have read some 

of Balzac; you are 

familiar with his frank, 
almost photographic presen- 
tation of French life. He has 
been called daring—even shame- 
kess—but the magnificent power 
of his uncanny genius, e full 
sweep of his devastating realism, 
have won him a place in the front 
rank of the literary immortals of all 
mes, 


Send for YOUR Copy TODAY! 


The use of the finest quality India paper 
now makes it possible for you to put this mag- 
uiicent volume, containing a veritable Balzac 
rary, in your home, on your table-top. No 
book you can buy will bring you greater enjoy- 
ra more pride of ownership. Bound in the 
damped ins time”? Keratol binding, seal grained, 
In 22 kt. gold, gold topped pages, this Balzac 
te true masterpiece of book-making as well as a 
tae treasure chest. Mail the coupon now for a copy 
. this marvelous book. You are not obliged to bdwy it. 
Examine it for’a week with our compliments. 


; Walter J. Black Co. 
; Dept. 4012 
171 Madison Ave., 
4 New York, N. Y. 





4 Please send me a copy of 
h- Fa : we Sangeet oe 
© © oar, ore in NE volume, printed on 
WALTER L. BLACKCQ f genuine India paper in large clear 
171 Madison Avenue / type, for a week's free examination. 
MEW YORK CITY. XX. I will remit $5.45 in full payment or 

4 return the book within a week. 


4 Name pe vendececheebessaranes 
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The Gift to send to a 
Literary Friend. 


HE gift that you would 
choose for aliterary friend 
seems obvious enough. 

Yet how hard it is to choose 
just the right books to suit his 
taste. A visit to a well-stocked 
bookstore will only intensify 
the difficulty. Perhaps it will 
help you to realise that your 
friend himself often has had 
the same experience. 

To him, as to yourself, ad- 
vice about books contained in 
“The Times” (of London) Lit- 
erary Supplement would prove 
invaluable; an annual subscrip- 


“THE TIMES” LITER- 
ARY SUPPLEMENT is 
regarded by booklovers every- 
where as indispensable. Its im- 
partial reviews and criticisms 
are considered to be the most 
reliable information obtainable 
about new books. 

The leading articles on 
some subject of current in- 
terest; the notes on sales, and 
complete bibliography; and 
other special features that it 
gives week by week have 
earned for it a position of the 
greatest esteem among literary 





tion would be the best gift of all. 
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These Lost Treasures of 
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FREE 
Mail coupon 
at once for 
your copy of 
this intense- 
ly interesting 
and valuable 
Book! 










Literature Now Yours 


“The Bibelot’~ The Worlds 
cStran gest Library 


MAGINE how thrilling it would 

be to have at your fingertips the 
rarest treasures of literature the world 
haseverknown! Think what a pleas- 
we to reach up on your own book 
shelves and take down some inspired 
masterpiece that has been buried in 
the dust of centuries—or suppressed 
by prudish opinion ! 

What greater pride than to say to 
your friends: “Here is a lyric of 
Sappho that I dare you to find else- 
where!” Or, “behold these sup- 
pressed writings of Kipling! See 
this from Wilde; that from Villon”— 
genius that runs the entire gamut of 
love, romance, philosophy, art, 
wavel, during the last 2,000 years! 


Explorer of Lost 
Masterpieces 


Yet now, thanks to Thomas Bird 
! discoverer of lost master- 
pieces, these treasures canall be yours. 

At the age of 13 Mosher was sent 
0 sea for five years in his father’s 
upper with only a score of books for 
tismind’scompanionship. From that 

came Mosher’s love of 
and of rare, fine literature. 


He became an explorer of lost 
masterpieces. He delved into private 


libraries, into dank, out-of-the-way 
book shops—unearthing gems of for- 
gotten literature such as our world 
had never seen. 


Great Masters of 
All Ages 


Before he had finished Mosher had 
gathered together in his library 10,000 
volumes of the rarest reading the 
taste of genius could select. Sappho, 
Casanova, Balzac, Omar Khayyam, 
Blake, Villon, Swinburne, Dowson, 
Oscar Wilde, etc.—all were there in 
volumes pr‘vately printed, rare first 
editions that a fortune could not buy, 

Every month for twenty years 
Mosher sent out to his friends a little 
magazine—The Bibelot—from his 
private library. Each issue con- 
tained, in the finest printing imagin- 
able, a choice selection of literature, 
either a lost treasure he had discov- 
ered or some exquisite selection from 
well-known literature. The Bibelot 
soon became famous, The little 
circle of Mosher’s friends gradually 
widened until it encompassed the 
globe. , 

Mosher died a few years ago. The 
Bibelot is now being republished in 
twenty volumes which duplicate the 


original issues in beauty of binding 
and printing. 

No similar libr 
gathered before. The 
Bibelot entertains and distinguishes 
like travel which goes into the quaint 
villages, the forbidden cities and col- 
orful seaports where life isalways new, 


Send at Once 


Do you want to read something that 
is so rare as to be really and captivatingly 
new? Then make sure of learning about 
Mosher’s Bibelot. Send for the booklet 
“Distinguished Reading.’”’ It is entirel 
Free. The publication of the Bibelot wi 
be limited. So also is the edition of the 
entertaining Free The coupon 
Today will insure your copy. Wm. H. 
Wise & Co., Dept. 2912, 50 West 47th 
St., New York City. 


Wm. H, Wise & Co., Dept, 2912 

50 West 47th St., New York City 

Cay “obligation may one me without wlahed 
ing,” containt specimen pages 

“The Bibelot™ and the outline of the 44 

which makes 


Sacer Roast 


within the memory. 
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Offered at One-Half the Original Price! 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT’S 
er Complete Works 


In ten volumes. For the 
first time you can have the 
complete novels and all the 
brilliant short stories of de 
Maupassant in an excep- 
tionally attractive edition 
at an extraordinarily low 
price. This edition includes the entire contents of the 
previous 17 volume edition which sold for $17.00. The 
translation is complete, and there are introductory 
essays by the editors. The set is handsomely bound in 
cloth, titles in gilt, each volume illustrated. Over 5000 
pages of fascinating reading, printed from large type 
on good paper. This set is not listed in our regular 
bargain catalog, as the quantity is limited, so order 
direct from this advertisement. We urge you to act 
promptly to take advantage of this offer. The price for 
the complete set of 10 volumes: 


$8.50 


Enclose remittance with order, or, if you prefer, we will 
send C.O.D. Note: This set makes a handsome gift. We 
will send to any address you direct, enclosing your com- 
pliments. 

Send for our interesting free Catalog M, listing many 
bargains in books of rare, unique and piquant interest; 
also general literature, art, and other subjects. If 
interested in the new books, ask for list. We will send 
prepaid any book advertised or mentioned in this or 
other magazines. 


DAVID ALTMAN: BOOK SERVICE 


225 East 110th Street New York City 
Serving a Nation-Wide Clientele 
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The Books You Can’t Get Elsewhere May 
Be Rented for a Nominal Fee! 


Members throughout the United States have access to a 
collection of rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print and curious 
books chosen largely by themselves. 

Limited editions, translations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely unique service. 

You may now read without buying, at moderate cost, both 
the quaint old books and the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or professton when writing for tn- 
Sormation and lists. 


€soterika Biblion, Inc. 
} Dept., M-2 


45 West 45th Street New York City 
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If you are tired of groping for words to 
accurately express your thoughts, write 
for this FREE copy of “ How Dr. Johnson 
Would Marvel,” which shows how you can 
have instantly available the exact word for 
your every shade of meaning. Reveals the 
marvelous wealth of our English language 
and discloses the key that will unlock that 
wealth to make it yours. 

Simply mention this publication or send in this 
advertisement with your name and address and 

we will send you the booklet without placing 

you under any obligation or expense. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. AMX, 1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 








CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY TH 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
P ta AMERICAN MERCURY 
published monthly at Camden, N. J., for October 
State of New York » 1926 
_ County of New York /**- 

‘ore me, a Notary Public in and for the State an county 
said, personally appeared Samuel Knopf, who, und bene 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the uly 
Manager of The American Mercury and that the following faim 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the to the 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on ie real 


of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, mang. 
Post Office Address 


ing editor, and business managers are: 
FES tg Mercury 
*ublisher, Alfred A. Knopf 730 Fifth Avenue, Ne 
Editor, Henry L. Mencken 730 Fifth Avenue, New yor Ht 
Business Manager, Samuel Knopf 730 Fifth Avenue, New York. NY 
2. That the owner is: The American Mercury, Ine. ( we 
_ Stockholders—Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Avenue, New ort. 
N. Y.; Samuel Knopf, 815 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Allfrey 
A. Knoof, 1148 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; lanche w 
Knopf, 1148 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Henry L, Mencken, 
1524 Hollins Street, Baltimore, Md.; George Jean Nathan, 44 Wee 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more or total amount vy 
a mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state. 

None. : 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain ae 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder « 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as truste 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpon- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's full know- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under whid 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the book: 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacit 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no ream 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securitis 
than as so stated by him. 

SAMUEL KNOPF, 


(Business Manager) 
Sworn and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 19%. 
(SEAL JOSEPH C. LESSER 
(My commission expires March 30, 1927) 
Notary Public Kings Co. No. 327, Reg. 7029. ‘ertificate filed 
=e. Y. Co. No. 23, Reg. No. 7095. Commission expires Mareh ®, 
4. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMEN? 
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Teachers, authors, students and all who wish 
a broader outlook may start any day courses 
in Psychology, Art, Government, Economics, 
History, Literature, Education, Religion, Foreign 
Languages, Sciences and other subjects. These 
courses yield credit toward a Bachelor degree. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


117 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
ae NR LT 
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BOOK WANT JO 
will help you find quickly OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
scarce and rare items, first editions, genealogies, back-t 
magazines, English publications, etc. Ask your book 

to advertise in its pages or your own advertisement at 
er line will bring you results. Other departments of Inte 
OR SALE, EXCHANGE, etc. 4 months’ trial subse 
$1.00. Sample copy 10c. Free particulars on request. 
BOOK-WANT JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. ork 

500 Sth Avenue Dept. A New Y 
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Europes Most FAMOUS METHOD 
OF LEARNING TO SPEAK FRENCH 


«LOW I wish that I could speak French!” How 
often have you heard those words! How often 

have you wished that you, too, could speak French! 
The question has always been, “‘ How can I learn, 
ina short time, to speak French correctly, so that for- 
eigners will understand me?’’ Certainly not in school 
wy going through a grammar and learning innumer- 

tules and irregular verbs! 

The great house of Hugo, known throughout Eu- 
tope, has conducted language institutes in the greater 
Gties for more than a century. Millions of Hugo 


language books have been sold. Thousands of Eu- 
ropeans have learned to speak foreign languages by 
the remarkable Hugo method. 


The Famous Hugo Method Has Now 
Been Brought to This Country 
It will enable you to speak French like a French- 
man! ‘This method requires little time and little 
effort. It involves no laborious study. No tiresome 
rules and grammatical constructions. You actually 
learn to speak French sentences in your very first lesson. 


Hucos Famous FRENCH AT SIGHT’ 


24 Fascinating Lessons by Mail—Special Introductory Offer 


Until you have seen the Hugo course, you cannot possibly 
realize how easy it is to learn to speak French by this unique 
method! You progress so naturally that you do not feel that 
you are studying at all! Correct pronunciation and cultured 
scent are taught by an ingenious device. 

By devoting only a few minutes a day at home to these easy, 
fascinating lessons, you quickly find yourself able to carry on 
a conversation in correct French. 

To all who enroll promptly for the wonderful Hugo course, we 
will give, with no additional cost, an imported French dictionary 
of 50,000 words, so that you can more easily add to your ever 


, em y. 
.The Entire Course for $12.00. The Hugo “French at 
Course consists of twenty-four scientifically planned 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
FREE—Imported French Dictionary 


lessons. In order to acquaint Americans with this wonder. 
fully successful method, the entire course is now offered at 
the amazingly low cost of only $12.00—on convenient Fd 
terms of only $2.00 a month. 


Examine the Course FREE 


The coupon below will bring you the entire 


course of 24 lessons and the dictionary for free Doubleday, 
examination. You can return them in § Page & Co., 
days, or send only $2.00 initial payment, Dept.F-5512 
and then $2.00 a month until $12.00 ¢ (America. Repre- 
has been paid. Don’t miss this ¢ sentatives of H ove 
exceptional opportunity. Language I .titute 
Engia 4) 

Garden City, New York 
Gentlemen: I am inter- 
ested in learning to speak 


French as the French 
. Please senu me the Hugo 


. it 
623 pages—50,000 words ¢ “French a. Gight” course in 24 tes- 
Our representative found these charming pocket size volumes 2 ae eS eee 


in Paris, the 1926 edition of the famous Cestre-Guibillon, Fran- 
cais-Angalis and Anglais-Francais dictionary, the best of its 


kind. 


edges a beautiful shade of red. 


(American Representatives of Hugo's 
Language Institute of London, England) 


Dept. F-5512, 


The binding is a rich, dark green seal grain; the page ? 
Quaint hand lettered gold 
titles and a unique coq d'or lend an old world charm. , 4 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. Pe 


Garden City, New York # 


days I will send you $2.00 and then 

$2.00 a month until a total of $12.00 has 

been paid, or I will return the course 
and the dictionary. 


¢ 
¢ 
BR cauccnteoenes00eenunnbeensaenseGeus 
? Gc 00 06 kv cv cds encéoesecs State..... TErTerTiriy 


4 Geen 0. 6.060 0.9090006000065006 senens 
5% discount for cash with order 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS | f§ » FIRST EDITIONS, RARE 
The fun of giving with none of thedrudgery. Book > \ 
silt ia a handb loc ked seanians 2 direct to 3 BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 


MANUSCRIPTS 
[Catalogues Issued] 
JAMES F. DRAKE, Ine. 
14 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 


your friends post free anywhere. Send for our 
Christmas catalog. 
THE POST-BOX BOOK SERVICE 


ts WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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First Editions BARNET ) 
Americana BEYER, Inc. 


Manuscripts 


THE MOSHER BOOKS, 


AMPHORA: A SECOND COLLEC. 
TION OF PROSE AND VERSE { 












Aute gra P As ARE NOW AT Memorial volume to Themes Bird Mosher. With tributes { 
: a ; by Christopher Morley and others Price 
Private Press ) East 52nd Street Catalogue just issued. Free on request. — { 

B 0 0 K s NEW YORK Portland, Maine 
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BOOK BARGAINS! | SANDERS & CO.., 104 High Street 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 








Hundreds of them—publishers’ overstocks and 


inders—at AVERAGE HALF PRICE. Dealers in Early Printed Books. Books of the 
maa Te ee XVI-XVII—XVIII Centuries. $Modern First Edi 
We pay transportation charges anywhere in tions. 9Private Press Books. 9General Literature, 
the World. [ 4 your name on our mailing list } 
for Free Catalogues? 








Hochschild, Kohn & Co. Baltimore, Md. 





























—_—_— a ' FIRST AND LIMITED EDITIONS 
SELLING OUT! Send for Catalogue No. 2 


Entire stock of : - 
ny Modern American and English Authors, Nonesuch Pres 


| 
Books, Prints, Etchings, Lithographs, etc. Art, Literature, Anthropology, Bruce Rogers, Americata, 






























TREMENDOUS REDUCTIONS! © * 
Buy now—before best items are gone J. HENRY GUNT ZER, JR. 
International Book & Art Shop 3 Christopher St., N. Y. C. 51 North Regent St. Port Chester, N. Y. 
— ———— 
ANY BOOK ON APPROVAL BOOK PLATES DESIGNED & ETCHED 
Any book advertised in this magazine or else- Also reproduced in other mediums. 
where sent post haste and ins at publishers Designs from $25 to $75. Copper etched plate at §25. 
ices, with privilege of exchange if not satis- Only individual crders accepted. 
actory (and returned within ten days). Bargain Sketches submitted on all commissions. 
SEI ait an ane RE _Ratpu Fietcuer Seymour, Designer, 
832 Westchester Ave. Tel. Dayton 3353 New York Fine Arts Building, 410 South Michigan Ave., Cu1caco, IL 
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The — moog fal books not generally ad 
eckly et. 1873 N.Y, 

TRUTH SEEKER pap Bvt The Freethought Pub. Co., Dept. 110, 1658 Bway. N. 


BOOKS, Valente, Paine, ingersoll, Catalog free. SMe) EVERY PERSON SHOULD HAVEA 


TRUTH SEEKER CO. 49 Vesey Street, New York & a BOOK PLATE 


i] ta N SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTION 
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GOATS-OF-ARMS 


is PAINTED IN TRUE COLORS FOR FRAMING 





















REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by post, $2.00 per yd. Car- 
riage paid. NEWA 141 Sto-now? tland. 


= ff = 
eS AW pi ENN DE BARTHE, 


——&% @ 929 CHestTNuT St., PHILADELPH 


—Rare Books~— [pHoenIx BOOK SHOP 















Modern First Editions First Editions and Rare Books 


equ We specialize in Autograph Letters and 
Catalogues on Request Association Books. Catalogues on request. 
HARRY STONE, 24 E. 58th St., N.Y.C. 21 E. 61st St. Ted Regent tty New York 











Telephone Plaza 2298 
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most widely recognized popular and truly scien- 
tific book on Love ever published is now translated 
from the German into forceful idiomatic English. 
Conceived in a brilliant and artistic setting it is coura- 
geously frank and scientifically truthful. It is a strong nar- 
tative of facts—scientific, psychological, and spiritual, 
“addressed to all rational persons who have the courage 
to form a philosophy of life for themselves.” 


The distinguished author says that he wants to discuss 
“Love’s ascent through the ages. How love came into 
being in the animal. And how love became man. Man 
in his crudeness and man in spirit. I must narrate matter 
both crude and sweet to you.” 


And here are some of the subjects treated: Love and Re- 
ligion; Love and Art; How love begins in art; The mean- 
ing of the chromosones; How old is man? The love of 
the Ichthyosaurus; Relics of primitive love; The first vis- 
ible evidence of love on this planet; The nature of emo- 
tion; The love romance of the tape worm; The worm that 
eats its mother after birth; The animal in man; Polygamy; 
polyandry and monogamy; Communal marriage; The won- 
der of creation. 








eres 
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} {LOVE 


translated~this monumental 
ook sold over 50000 copies inGermany 


Evolution 





Ask your bookseller to show you this 
book. If he hasn’t it in stock we shall 
be glad to send it 


On Uroval 


If your expectations are not more than 
fulfilled with this remarkable book, you 
can return it within a week and your 
payment will be refunded. 


A. & C. BONI, Inc. 
66 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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| A. & C. BONI, Inc. 
Dept. 1512 
! 66 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of “‘Love-Life in Nature” 


in two large volumes. Enclosed is $1. I 
will either return the books within a week 


| and receive the refund of my ent or 
pay $2 a month for five months. (Cash 

| price $10.) 

PEs a date dnes-décetassoessecteeceeun 

FED caw on wh 06ewnsnndasedeccsmepeesy 

| sé 26a eendodma’ GE. «nvccaaetn 
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PASCAL COVICI, Publisher 
BROKEN NECKS 


by Ben Hecht 





ONTAINING more 





*‘ro01 Afternoons’’ — 


The brutal throb, the crude, poetical lusts of 
the American city, fill these ironic stories written 
by the author of Erick Dorn and Humpty Dumpty. 


$2.50 





LOVE OF MYRRHINE 
AND KONALLIS 


and Other Prose-Poems 


by Richard Aldington 


Mr. Richard Aldington has gathered in 
this volume, for the first time, all his pub- 
lished and unpublished at anpee “Love 
of Myrrhine and Konallis’’ has never been 
published before. The edition consists of 
1010 numbered copies, five hundred for Eng- 
land and the balance for America. It 1s 
hand-set and distinctively bound. The 
first 150 copies autographed by the Author, 
iced at $10.00. The balance at $7.50. 
This book will not be published in England] 


VICTOR HUGO— 
GOLGOTHA 
by Edgar Saltus 


The edition consists of 310 numbered cop- 
ies. The first 80 copies contain an original 
cancelled check, signed by Edgar Saltus, 
price $15.00. The balance, $10.00. 





SONNETS OF A 
MINNESINGER 
and Other Lyrics 

by ]. U. Nicolson 

These delightfully poignant sonnets by the 
author of ‘The King of the Black Isles,”’ 
America’s romantic poet, form a sequence 
relating two stories of passion—the first 
ending in bitterness and cynicism, the sec- 
ond carrying the love of man and woman 


to a plane far above the merely sexual. 
$2.00 


TOP O” THE COLUMN 


by Keith Preston 

(Author of “Types of Pan,” “Splinters,” etc.) 
Humorous and sardonic poems, with quips 
and jests at the folly of man. Mr. Preston's 
lines have the rollicking mellowness of 
Austin Dobson and the keen, epigrammatic 
turn of phrase of Ben Jonson. $1.50 





DIE SCHONSTE LENGEVITCH 


by Kurt M. Stein 
|B paneny delightfully humorous and Lardner- 


esque observations in rhyme on the foibles 
and peculiarities of the ‘‘so-called human race.” 
This collection, written in a German-English jar- 
gon, created by the author, includes the well- 
known ‘‘International Operas.”’ $2.00 


208 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


° e 


A New Unique Service 


7 7” 


What it is and what 
it does for you 


qavres that every month the best 
new book published were delivered 
to you by the postman, just /ike a maga- 
zine. Suppose this “best book’’ were 
one which you would not, under any 
circumstances, care to miss reading. 
If such a book were sent to you every 
nar seetaner | Month, you could be certain that, with- 
CHAIRMAN out effort or trouble, you would always 
keep abreast of the leading books pub- 

lished throughout the year. 

How often do outstanding books appear, widely dis- 
cussed and widely recommended, healt you are anxious 
to read and fully intend to read when you “get around 
to it,” but which nevertheless you miss! Why is it you dis- 
appoint yourself so frequently in this way? 

The true reason lies in your habits 
of book-buying. Through carelessness, 
or through the driving circumstances 
ofa oy bere you simply overlook ob- 
taining books that you really want to 
tead. Or you live in a district remote 
from tores, where it is impossi- 
ble to get the best new books with- 
out difficulty. 

This need be true no longer. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club will place in your hands every month the Lest book 

ished that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And 
if the book you receive in any month proves to be one 
you would not have chosen yourself, you may exchange it 
for a book you prefer, from a list of other good new books 
simultaneously recommended. 

The “best book” each month is 
chosen for you by a group of unbiased 
critics and writers, whose judgment 
as to books and whose catholicity of 
taste have been demonstrated for many 
years before the public. The members 
of this Selecting Committee are: 
CmustormmMonsr | Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman; Hey- 
; wood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, 
Christopher Morley, and William Allen White. 

These individuals have no connection with the Book- 











Herwoop Broun 


























of-the-Month Club, except to act as a Selecting Com- 
mittee. The new books of ail publishers are submitted to 
them each month. They read these books independently, 
agree among themselves each month 
as to which is the “best”, and it is 
forthwith sent to every subscriber of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. With 
it there always goes some interesting 
comment, by members of the com- 
mittee, both about the “book-of-the- 
month” and other new books recom- 
mended. 

The price at which the books are 
billed to you is in every cas¢ the publisher's retail price. 
There is no charge for the service itself. 

Already several thousand busy men and women—in- 
deed, some of the most prominent people in the country 
—have become subscribers to this service. Those who 
join it at this time are placed in the category of “charter” 
subscribers, with special privileges which 
it will not be possible to offer later. 

If you are interested in the idea,and 
wish to consider becoming a‘‘charter” 
subscriber,write for our prospectus, in 
which the details of the service are 
fully outlined. It will completely con- 
vince you of one thing: that without $ 
effort,without extra expense and with- | ww. Aus ware 
out limiting you in your choice of 
books, the plan makes certain that you will "'keep up’’ with 
the best literature of the day. If it does not in every res 
meet your expectation, you are protected by the satelians 
of cancellation after trial. Send for this prospectus, using 
the coupon below or a letter. Your request will involve 
you in no obligation. 











Dorortny CANFIELD 




















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

218 West 40th St., Dept. 13-1, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details 
of the Book-of-che-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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AMERICANA 
BOOKS ON N. Y. CITY AND STATE. 
Leading specialist in this branch of Ameri 
cana. History, Biography, Government, 
Old Directories, Guide Books, etc., in New 
fork. Artuur B. Carson, 503 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


ART 


“STUDIO” (London), world’s most beau- 
tiful art magazine, sample 80c stamps; 
Commercial Art 60c; Colour 80c; Art Work 
$1; Print Connoisseur $1.50. Catalog free. 














A glorious ship picture 60c. DUNBAR, 

13 Rowena St., Boston. 
AUTOGRAPHS : 

AUTOGRAPHS of Famous Persons 


bought and sold. Free weekly lists on re 
quest. Apetine Roperts, st West 49th 
St., New York City. 





AUTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES 
bought and sold. Largest and most com 

ehensive selection in America of original 

tters, manuscripts and documents of 
world-famous authors. Send list of wants. 
Sample copy “The Autograph Bulletin,” 
a catalogue magazine for collectors mailed 
free. Tuomas F. MApDIGAN (successor to 
P. F. MADIGAN, established 1888), 48 West 
4oth Street, New York City. 





BARGAIN OFFERS a 
BARGAINS: FIRST EDITIONS. New 
Catalogue just off press sent free on appli- 
cation. Hundreds of items at low prices. 
Rare books, Limited Editions, Bruce 
Rogers Items, Anthropology, Ships, Old 
New York, Mosher Books, Importations. 
We pay highest prices for fine books. 
CHELSEA Book SHop, 365 West rsth St., 
New York. 


TRAVEL — BIOGRAPHY — FICTION 
We supply practically all the prominent 
works a ‘ravel, Biography, the best Fic 
tion, etc., six months after publication, in 
splendid condition at about half-price and 
frequently for considerably less—often they 
have had no more than three or four read 
ings. Catalogues free. THe Tres Book 
Cus, 42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1, 
England. 











BRAND-NEW BOOKS at Second-Hand 
Prices. Have your name put on our mail 
ing list to receive free our bargain book 
catalogs as issued. Hundreds of remark- 
able book bargains. We also rent books 
at low fees. Write for pamphlet. UNIon 
Lrerary Association, 118 and 120 East 
25th Street, New York. Est. 1884. 





SABATINI’S ROMANCES and Tales of 
Adventure. Over a dozen titles, including 
Shame of Motley; Banner of Bull; Lion’s 


Skin; Historical Nights Entertainment, of- | 


fered at $1.50 each. GoTrHAM Book Mart, 
st West 47th Street, New York 





SAVE MONEY ON EVERY BOOK you 
buy—our system makes this possible. 
Send for bargain catalog of Art, History, 
Biography, etc. React Co., Inc., 118 
W. 32d St., New York, N. Y. 





> 


BOOKS WANTED 


FOREIGN BOOKS “ 








_— . ~ “re es + 7 oe =. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for your old | AMERICA-SOUTH-OF-U-S, (EdwardW 


and second-hand Books. 


Book Sop, 116 Fourth Avenue, 


York City. 


WANTED: First editions of American and 
English Authors, good books of every de 
scription, autograph letters. Bought singly 
or in collections by Harry STONE, 24 East 
58th St., New York City. 


HIGHEST PRICE PAID for modern first 
editions, art books, architecture, fine bind 
| ings, limited editions, facetia. Entire li- 
braries or single volumes. Quotations so 
licited 
| Ave., Hollywood, California 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, Au 
tographs, etc., can often be found by the 
| use of this section. $5 for one insertion 
| this size. Lower rates for 3, 6 and 12 in 
sertions. Write THe AMERICAN MERCURY 








FIRST EDITIONS 

MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. Cata- 
logues and lists upon request. Broadside 
of new English and American books. CEN 
raur Book SHop, 1224 Chancellor Street, 
Philadelphia. 


GOOD BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS— | 


Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Monthly catalogue on request. -* - 
GowpsmirH, 42 Lexington Avenue, New 
| York City. 


| CHOICE BOOKS, 
| Modern Authors, 
| sociation copies. 

| request. 
44th Street, New York City. 


| KIPLING FIRST EDITIONS—Unusual 
items always in stock. Desiderata sought 
for and quoted. Catalogue of Modern 





First Editions of 
Presentation and As 
New Catalogue sent on 








First Editions sent upon request. Hoyr 
Case, 24 E. 38th St., Plaza 9686. 
JULIAN BOOKSHOP, 1625 Eastern 


Parkway, Brooklyn, New York, issues bi- 
monthly catalogues of interesting books 
and First Editions which will be mailed 
on request. Better Books Bought. 





FIRST EDITIONS & RARE BOOKS. 
Bought and sold. Full value paid, fair 
treatment. New catalogs, part 3 Quinn 
| Collection mailed free. Scuutre’s Boox 
Srore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
WE WILL SEND FREE on application 
to Collectors (1) Catalogues of Mss., In 
cunabula, Early Medical Books, etc. (2) 
List of First Editions of Modern Authors. 
Davis & OrI0LI, 30 Museum St., London, 
W. C. 1, Eng. 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for Sale. 
| Early Printed Works, Standard Authors, 
First Editions, MSS., Prints, etc. Cata 
logues free. REGINALD ATKINSON, 188 
Peckham Rye, London, S.E. 22 











PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP, 68 Red 
Lion St., High Holborn, London. Modern 
and First Edition Books. New Coterie 
Quarterly, advance’ literature and art, 
2/6. No. 4 now ready. 











MODERN FIRST EDITIONS. Informa- 
| tive Catalogues Gratis. Bertram Rota, 

108, Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 
| 2, Eng 


Out-of-print 
books searched for and reported gratui- 
tously. Correspondence solicited. WEIsER’s 
New 
| 


Satyr Boox SHop, 1647 Hudson | 


CuristiaAN GERBARDT, 17 West | 


| Ames, Prop.) Books, pamphlets, Maps and 
prints, out-of-print and current, relating to 
| South and Central America, Mexico and 
West Indies. 62 West 45th St., New York. 


etienciaaned ee 
| FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, Grp. 
MAN Books. Free catalogue; cole 


| guage desired. ScHoENHOP’s Established 
|} 1856, 387 Washington Street, Boston, 


Mass. 





GENERAL 


| BOOK OF JOB—Grabhorn Press—$15.09, 
Vicentino—A Gorgeous Work on Typog- 
raphy, by Morrison & Warde—$is.00, 
Books on Horsemanship, Voyages, Drama, 
| Association Items. A Notable Collection 
of Art Books. A complete Collection of 
Modern First Editions. Beautiful Christ. 
mas Gifts—First Editions—Our Publics. 
tions—The Modern Writer, by Sherwood 
Anderson—$2.00.. The Awakening, by 
Stella Benson, $2.00. Write for ou 
Monthly Broadside. GeLBER Litrewrmal, 
Inc., 336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
California. 

| BOOKS ON EVERY conceivable subject. 
Also fine bindings, standard sets, first edi- 
| tions and rare books. Browsers welcome. 
Correspondence invited. Arcosy Boor 
| Srore—45 Fourth Avenue, Bible Hous, 
New York City. 

| LITTLE BLUE BOOKS, 5 cents—only 
complete stock in Greater New York. 
List Free. Also old numbers now out of 








print. Hauntep Book Snop, 4 Lafa 
Ave., rear Academy Music, Brooklys 
Odell 








ADVERTISING RATES in The Literary 
Bazaar are as follows: % inch one time $s; 
3 times, $4.25 each; 6 times, $3.75 each; 2 
times, $3.25 each. Larger space in - 
tion. Copy must be in by the roth of 
December for February issue. Not over 
| 30 words to the half inch, 60 to the inch, 
etc. We reserve the right to reject any 
| copy deemed inappropriate. Tae Amen 
CAN MERcuRY, 730 Fifth Ave., New York 


MAPS 


} THE MAP THAT SOLD FOR $7600, A 
facsimile of the Famous Bradford map of 

| New York City, in 1728. Antique finish, 
17x25 inches. Price, $2.00. FRawKuy 
BirrNer, 81 Irving Place, New York. 


| FIRST CENSUS OF N. Y. CITY, 1703. 
Family names in Colonial Type, 2 sheets, 
17x25. Surrounded by Coats of Arms of 

| 92 families. Parchment finished. Histor- 

| icaland Decorative. Price, $3. FRANKLIN 
| Brrrner, 81 Irving Place, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 


|OUT OF PRINT BOOKS thoroughly 
| searched for through our conegeneey 
| here and abroad, and reported free of 
|charge. Brussets Book SHOP, 57 Fourth 
} Ave., New York. 
|__ PROFESSIONAL SERVICES _ 
| MATHILDE WEIL, Literary Advise. 
| Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed; ooockel Oe 
ment for plays and motion pic ; 
Writers’ Worxsnop, Inc., 135 East Filty 
eivwhth Street. New York, se 
PLAYS AND ALL OTHER MSS. i 
curately typed. Many clients members 
Reason- 


Tele 























Authors League. Superior work. 
able rates. Rrra NELSON, 1440 
| (goth Street), New York, Suite 1563. 





Je eviua ; 5 
| phone Pennsylvania 0186. 
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The LITERARY BAZAAR 

? — ee SS eS 
cdwardW RARE BOOKS RARE BOOKS STAMPS 
, Maps and OLD AND RARE BOOKS, First Edi- | ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. A | RARE POSTAGE STAMPS. I buy old 
relating to song fine bindings, current books, private | really interesting catalogue of books from | correspondence, accumulations and collec- 
‘exico and ia, limited editions. Send for | the 15th to 20th century, mailed free. | tions. Every thing for stamp collectors. 
New York, stating your wants. Nicwotras L. C. Howes, 485 Old London Road, Hast- | Herman Toaspern, Collectors Club Build- 
‘H, GER. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. | ings, England. ing, st West 48th St., New York. 
HH, GER- . ate ly aa 
state lan- | MYERS & COMPANY, 102 New Bond | STAMP COLLECTORS. _ Send __ for 
Stablished LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | Street, London W. 1, for Rare Books and Phillips’ Monthly Bulletin: Free. Over 
. Boston, of Rare Books, Old and Modern, Post free. | Fine Prints. Catalogues gratis and post | 2000 offers listed each issue. All different— 
om Dutav & Co., Lrp., 34-36 Margaret Street, | free 300 Austria soc., 100 Belgium 75¢., 100 

London, W. 1. Desiderata solicited. _— | Turkey $1. W. C. Parties & Company, 
a ae TRANSLATIONS Box ‘1012, Hartford, Conn. 
$5.00, | TRANSLATIONS from all languages and | ' 

n Typo. ELLIS.—The Oldest Bookshop in London. | other unusual books especially repre- | STAMPS—A splendid collection for sale, 
~$i5.00, Estd. 1728. Catalogues of Rare Books & | sentative of Continental literature, in | sent on approval to reliable parties. Also 
Drama, Mss. on ication. Messrs. Ex.is, 29 | circulation or out of print. B. G. Ricn- | approval sheets against references. JosEPH 
my New a W. 1, Eng. arvs Co., 414 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. | R. Caneton, P. O. Box 37, Mobile, Ala. 

ul Christ. 

sherwood 

‘ae | | TheCHAUCER HEAD GERMAN BOOKS 
TENTHAL, j2West g7th St., New York City Christmas Catalog ready for mail- 

We have the largest American stock ing also List of German Calendars 
subject. of XVI and XVIII Century literature Imported CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
nine i eatery rug A An Unusual Selection for the dis- 

< bindings. Finely printe 0ks oO een” . 4 
in the Nonesuch Press and Golden Cocke- criminating 
rel Press. % Private Press editions 259 Fifth Avenue 
ts—only { Colored English sporting prints W. BEYER, Inc. New York 























y York. Write teday for « copy of the new CHAUCER HEAD BROADSIDE. It 
v out of lusts many interesting volumes. 





Books and Art 
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Books On Every Conceivable 
Subject 
Including Rare Books 


Over a million volumes—second-hand and new—in 
stock, many thousands of which are now out-of-print. 
Write outlining requirements and interests: suitable 
departmental catalogues will then be sent free of charge. 

Foyles have recently issued a catalogue of Rare Books, 
Autograph Letters and Manuscripts which they offer 
for sale. The 585 items included are particularly worth 
the attention of booklovers 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 
119-125 Charing Cross Road, London,Eng. 
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A Secluded, Quiet Reading Room 


where booklovers can browse in a 
congenial atmosphere in our 


NEW FIFTH AVENUE STORE 
Bringing the English shop idea to New York. .. 


an innovation ! 


BOOKS: OLD, RARE and NEW 


In all departments of Art. Science, and Literature. 

Out-of-Print books supplied. New Catalogue ready. 
ies purchased. New Books sent post free. 

DAUBER and PINE BOOK SHOPS, Inc. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

Phone Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 
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NEW CATALOGUES § 


No. 212. Literary History, Criticism, 
Biography, etc., Belles Lettres, 
Bibliography, Drama. 


No. 213. First Editions and Limited 
Editions. 


Copies of above Catalogues will be sent 
post free on application. 


JAMES THIN 
54,55 8 56, South Bridge, Edinburgh, Scotland 
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TWENTY SONNETS 


‘‘Masterly’’— Auslander 


GUSTAV DAVIDSON’S new book, Twenty 
Sonnets, is a companion volume to his Half Century 
of Sonnets. Edition limited to 350 copies. Printed 
on hand-made paper, Roma boards, inomachi labels, 
ae A few specially bound, autographed copies, 

75. 


BLUE FAUN PUBLICATIONS 

139% East 23rd Street. New York 
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Important HARPER Publications 





THE HUMAN ADVENTURE 


By JAMES HENRY BREASTED & JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 





pages. 


SUTTER’S GOLD 


By Braise CenDRARS 








‘‘Cendrars has managed to capture the grandiose 
rhythms of America of seventy-five years ago 
He has packed the tragic and turbulent absurdity 
of '49 into a skyrocket.'’—John Dos Passos 


Tom-T om 
By 
V ANDERCOOK 


Joun W. 


A vivid account of the achieve- 
ments of the little known ne- 
groes of Suriname $3.50 


The Colby Essays 


By Frank Moore Cotsy 


A selection of the finest work 
of this distinguished and neg- 
lected writer. $7.5 


Joanna Godden 
Married 
By Suema Kaye-SmitH 


A powerful new novel of rural 


England. $2.00 


society. 


I 


A monumental history of human progress 
from earliest time to the present cay by 
two of the greatest living historians. 


Two vols. Over 500 illustrations and 1400 






The Art of 
Being Ruled 


A brilliant and devastating 
arraignment 


ot 






Boxed, $10.00 


GIFTS OF FORTUNE 
By H. M. ToM.iinson 


A new volume of unconventional travels in ob- 
scure parts of the world by the gifted author of 
“The Sea and the Jungle."’ ‘A book of sur- 


prises. Mr. Tomlinson transmits gifts of fortune 
indeed.""—N. Y. Times. $4.00 
Three Plays 
| By Epna Sr. Vincent 
MILLAy 


All of Miss Millay’s plays, in- 
cluding material hitherto out- 
of-print. $2.00 


Murder for Profit 


By Witi1aM Botitso 


“A book De Quincey would 
have revelled in."’—Christopher 
Morlcy $2.50 


The Sacred Giraffe 


By SALVADOR 
DE MADARIAGA 


modern 


“One of the most skillful sa- 
tires ever penned.’’ — Henry 
Longan Stuart. $2.50 
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THROUGH MANY WINDOWS 
By HELEN WOODWARD 


The candid reminiscences of a successful and disillusioned American business woman. 
“The first book to express completely the hard realism and exciting adventure of women 
on the job today.’’—Sinclair Lewis. ‘Full of shrewd observations. An excellent 
piece of writing.’"—H. L. Mencken $2.50 





PER & BROTHERS -— Puablishers Since 1817 


NEW YORK 
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What is CURIOSITY teaching them? 





\ 





ESE children have The Book of Knowl- 
edge in their home. It is a delight to 
them every moment of the day, and is turn- 
ing their eager curiosity into important 
knowledge. Their teacher will tell you they 
give her clear and intelligent answers. They 
have made a long start in the race for 
knowledge. 
Beginning with the Won- 





Back of every child’s 
success at school there 
is the influence of 
home, and of well- 
selected home reading. . 
A=“ 








! 





Already in over a million homes 
15,000 educational pictures 


This wonderful plan is the idea of a father 
who loved his child and knew its needs. 
He drew to his help other parents of like 
desire and long experience in writing for 
children. Together they studied the mind of 
the child in his effort to find out everything 
he wants to know. From their discoveries 
The Book of Knowledge grew. Children do 
not have to be urged to read and consult it. 
They recognize it as their own book, rea//y 
made for them. 

Fach one of the great departments is an open 
door into a new field of knowledge, your child 
will open the door of his choice, and ‘be guided 
step by step from the simpler to the more 
profound ideas and truths. 


Why is the sky blue? 
What is air made of? 
Why does a ball bounce? 
Why do we sneeze? 

Why has water no taste? J 


Your children’s questions—how do you 
answer them? Mail coupon for free book. 






‘ 








story-like departments of The Book of 
Knowledge: Familiar Things, The Earth, 
Animal Life, Plant Life, Our Own Life, 
Things To Make And Do, Our Country, 
Other Countries, Literature, Fine Arts, 
Stories, Poetry —all the really essential 
knowledge of the world, told and pictured 
so simply and clearly that a 
child can understand it, and 
made so interesting that the 
child loves to read it. 


OF 
GE 





Here is the ideal link 
between school and 
home, creating better 
work at school; hap- 
pier hours at home. 











The Children’s Encyclopedia 


ce» MAILED FREE ~» 
32-page illustrated sample section 


Send the coupon for section containing 
questions, pictures and story-articles 
from The Book of Knowledge. Con- 
tents: Animals, Plants, Fish, Insects, 
Industries, etc.; How Long Do Ani- 
mals Live? Where Does the Rain Go? 
Three Ways the Earth Moves; etc. 
Show it to the children. See what they 


K OF )) think of it. 





THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 7s 
2 West 45th Street, New York 

Mail me the free 32-page illustrated section of 
questions, story-articles and s0 pictures from The 
Book of Knowledge, including beautiful color plate. 





Name 





i Address. 
| A.Mer.12-26 
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i most satisfying Outline 
since GIOTTO drew bis O 


Great Names 


HE Names, the Dates, the Portraits, 

and Examples of the Work of the 
Great Writers of England and America 
from Chaucer to Francis Thompson and 
Mark Twain, with Introductory and Ex- 
planatory Essays by Living Writers of 
Distinction, including Virginia Woolf, 
Arthur Machen, T. F. Powys, Rose Ma- 
caulay, Gerald Gould, Siegfried Sassoon, 
Robert Graves, A. E. Coppard, Harold 
Massingham, Edmund Blunden, David 
Garnett, Geoffrey Keynes, Romer Wilson, 
Robert Nichols, Lascelles Abercrombie, 
and others. 


Small 4to. Buckram—$5.00 


THE ELDER BROTHER 
By ANTHONY GIBBS 
“‘Deftly important.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


“Should command a very numerous public.” 
—N. Y. Times $2.00 


RETURN TO BONDAGE 
By BARBARA BLACKBURN 


“Distinguished in its literary command, de- 
licious in its wisdom and wit.”—N. Y. Sun. 


A new woman novelist emerges. $2.00 


THE BLIND SHIP 


By JEAN BARREYRE 


Here is pomeeing new in the way of a sea- 
u 


story, and a powerful work of art. $2.50 


; 
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EMILY BRO 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
By BARRY CERF, of Reed College, Oregon 


“The Degeneration of a Great Artist,” 
ascribed to sensuality and laziness. A power- 
ful indictment of a popular favorite. $4.00 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
By WARNER FITE, of Princeton University 


Croce says, “This book by Fite is one of the 
rare books of fresh philosophy that I have 
read in the past few years.” $3.50 


VICTOR HUGO 
By W. F. GIESE, of Wisconsin University 


A classical critic goes wittily to work on a 
stuffed romantic reputation. Hugo is con- 
sidered both as a man and a poet. $4.00 


LINCOLN MAC VEAGH 


THE DIAL PRESS 


152 West 13th Street ’ 


’ New York City 
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MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 
The Finest Works of the Great Modern Writers 


at 95 cents a copy 





NIETZSCHE 
Thus Spake Zarathustra (9) 
Beyond Good and Evil (20) 
Genealogy of Morals (62) 
In Preparation: 
Ecce Homo and The Birth of 
Tragedy (In One Volume) 


THEODORE DREISER 


Free, and Other Stories (50) 


SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON 
Winesburg, Ohio (104) 
Poor White (115) 
JAMES BRANCH 
CABELL 
Beyond Life (25) 
In Preparation: 
The Cream of the Jest (126) 
EUGENE O’NEILL 
The Moon of the Caribbees, 
and Six Other Plays of the 
Sea (111) 


MAX BEERBOHM 
Zaleika Dobson (116) 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 
South Wind (>) 








D. H. LAWRENCE 
Sons and Lovers (109) 
In Preparation: 
The Rainbow 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
The Red Lily (7) 


Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 


(22) 
Thais (67) 


The Queen Padauque (110) Poems (91) 


W. H. HUDSON 
Green Mansions (89) 
In Preparation: 


The Purple Land 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


The Way of All Flesh (13) 


SCHOPENHAUER 


Studies in Pessimism (12) 


VOLTAIRE 
Candide (47) 


WILLIAM JAMES 


The Philosophy of William 


James (114) 


WALT. WHITMAN 


Poems (97) 


OSCAR WILDE 
Dorian Gray (1) 
Poems (19) 
Fairy Tales and Poems in 
Prose (61) 
Salome, etc. (83) 


WILLIAM BEEBE 
Jungle Peace (30) 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


BAUDELAIRE 
His Prose and Poetry (70) 
HENRIK IBSEN 

A Doll’s House, Ghosts, etc. 
(6) 

Hedda Gabler, Pillars of 
Society, The Master Builder 
(36) 

The Wild Duck, etc. (54) 

HERMAN MELVILLE 

Moby Dick (119) 


THOMAS HARDY 
The Mayor of Casterbridge 
(17) 
The Return of the Native 
(121) 











Complete, Unabridged Authorized Editions 
126 Volumes Thus Far 


emg MODERN LIBRARY book 
is hand-bound in full limp 
style, and printed on high-grade 
antique paper from large, clear 
type. These are books meant to 
be read and reread, and treasured 
on the library shelves! At less than 
a dollar a volume, THE MODERN 
LIBRARY Offers a remarkable value 
that the publishers do not believe 
can be equalled. Use the coupon 
to send for a catalogue describing 
all the volumes in the series. 


aM 
LOPE Ry, 


To Your BookseELLer or 
Tre Mopern Lisrary, Inc. 
71 West 45th Street, New York 
Please mail me Mopern Lisrary books Nos. 


When they come I will pay the postman $1.00 
for each volume (postage included). 

Please send me, free of charge, your new 
illustrated catalogue, describing all of the 126 
books in the Modern Library. 
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MY HERESY. 
By William Montgomery Brown. The John Day Co. 
$2 74 X §; 273 pp- New York 
Bishop Brown took to reading Darwin and Marx 
late in life, and was greatly shaken up. His trial for 
heresy followed, and, as will be recalled, he was de- 
posed as a Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
His book shows him to be an amiable and honest, 
but somewhat innocent and moony old man. He is 
now a Bishop in the so-called Old Catholic Church. 





THE FAMILY LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
By Charles Moore. The Houghton Mifflin Company 
$5 f 9 x §34; 250 pp. Boston 

The author, who is head of the manuscript division 
of the Library of Congress, has got together a great 
mass of interesting and unfamiliar matter about Wash- 
ington, and sets it forth in a clear and orderly manner. 
A chapter of unusual value is the one on the migra- 
tions of the Washington family. There are scores of 
illustrations. 





LINCOLN’'S PARENTAGE AND CHILDHOOD. 

By Louis A. Warren. The Century Company 

7% x 54; 366 pp. New York 
The author's thesis is that Lincoln's father, Thomas, 

was not actually the loafer of legend, but an indus- 

trious and highly respectable man. To the support of 

it he brings forward an immense mass of hitherto 


$2.50 


unavailable evidence, largely dredged from the county 
court records of Kentucky. He has unearthed no less 
than 550 court records showing the names of Lincoln 
or Hanks, and 1000 other documents. 


BILL NYE: His Own Lif 
Continuity by Frank Wilson Nye. The Century Company 
$4 g x 5 78; 412 pp. New York 

This, the first biography of Nye, who died in 1896, 


Story. 


is made up mainly of extracts from his own articles 
and letters, with explanatory bridges between them 
by his son. There are many illustrations. 


A SON OF THE BOWERY. 

By Charles Stelzle. The George H. Doran Company 

$3.50 834 X 534; 335 PP- New York 
Mr. Stelzle was born of poor parents on the East 

Side, and after many hardships achieved success. He 

is now a well-known and respectfully listened to 

social worker, Prohibitionist and evangelist. His 
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wide experiences have taught him a good many 
things. For example, he is convinced that “slowly 
but surely the masses of the people are coming into 
their own. No human power can stop their onward 
march, and no divine power will."’ Again, he thinks 
that there are a lot of unsolved problems that mag 
be solved, and that the Church is the only agency 
that can lead the way to their proper solution, for, 
among other things, it “‘offers a freer platform for 
a man with a real message than he can find anywhere 
else.’” Of this last he has a “‘strong conviction.” 


THE LIFE, WORK AND EVIL FATE OF GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT. 
By Robert Harborough Sherard. Brentano's 
$4.50 878 X $34; 399 Ppp. New Yor 
This is a good job. The author sets out to presenta 
picture of the extraordinary man, de Maupassant, and 
not a critical evaluation of his work—though his 
fugitive criticisms are all shrewd—, and he accom. 
plishes his task very well. He is not obsessed with a 
desire to “‘explain’’ things. He simply tells the 
story—and it is a most engrossing one, indeed. There 
are numerous excellent reproductions of photographs. 


THE SCIENCES 


PROBLEMS OF HUMAN REPRODUCTION. 
By Paul Popenoe. The Williams © Wilkins Compay 
$2.50 7% X 4%; 218 pp. New Yor 
Chapters on embryology, the determination of 
sex, the hygiene of pregnancy, sterility, impotence, 
circumcision, and the secondary sexual differences 
between man and woman. There is little in the book 
that is new, and that little is dubious, but in the 
main it is sensibly written, and should have som 





value. 





WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

By Ernest Weekley. E. P. Dutton & Compay 
2 734 x 474; 163 pp. New York 
Seventy-four instructive notes 
upon the etymology and later history of as many 
words, most of them native English, but a few df 
them loan-words. Mr. Weekley’s authority as @ 
etymologist gives even his speculations a high value; 
here he is mainly on the firm ground of precise 
knowledge. Among the words discussed are bloody, 
democracy, haphazard, Philistine, quittt, 
sergeant, soviet, uproar, yeoman and yon. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


RUROPE SINCE WATERLOO 





A tremendous panoramic his- By © Europe Since Warertoo is built 

of a century of great events, WILLIAM around great men and great events, 
om Napoleon and the Holy Alli- STEARNS rather than vague, imponderable 
ance to Hindenberg and the League DAVIS *‘forces’’ which have no actuality. 
of Nations. History told with Through more than nine hundred 
color and drama and — in — pages the tremendous story moves 


; vigorous marching sty 
| many | €Dr. Davis's Roots or THE War 
‘slowly | hgs been one of the most widely @ 
ng into | ad non-fiction books of many 
onward | vars In it he disclosed a rare 
thinks | ordination of scholarly author- 
at mt Ty with pictorial imagination. 


forward, a pageant of kings and 
conquistadores, of politicians, 
plunderers and patriots, of schem- 
ers and dreamers who moved the 
fates of nations. 





< © : . ' “am 
ey He revivifies history. He makes Illustrated and maps, index, bibli- 
stn fe. | it live—as history did live while ography. Royal octavo, 965 pages. 








wher | itwas being enacted. $6.00 
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There of the black race. $5.00 


| FACING IN BARBARY 
EUROPE by E. ALEXANDER PowELL 


by Rarmon be Lor 





ompany § by Frepericx BausMAN {A glorious story of Northern 
ew York aie ” Africa, of fighting men and dancing 
rion of | ‘4 Vigorous answer to the rising girls, of desert, palace and bazaar. 
rence, fj uopean envy and hatred of the The final book to record Col. Pow- 


Ferences | US. to the organized propaganda 
ie book § of contumely, veiled threats and 
in the § lamentations which hopes to force 
¢ some § abrogation of the debts. Judge 
Bausman, formerly of the Supreme 
Court of Washington State, an 


_ American of old stock, analyzes our EAST OF SIAM 


ow Yor perilous diplomatic isolation. Most 


ell’s long African exploration, fol- 
lowing THe Map Tuart Is Harr Un- 
ROLLED and Bryonp tHe Utmost 
Purpte Rim. Illus. $4.00 
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THE WORSHIP OF NATURE 
By James George Frazer. The Macmillan Company 
$4 84 x 534; 672 pp. New York 
The subjects treated are the worship of the sky, 
the earth and the sun. In a later volume the dis- 
cussion of sun worship will be continued, and there 
will be chapters on the worship of other natural 
objects, animate and inanimate. The book contains 
the Gifford lectures delivered by the author in 1924 
and 1925, but with much additional matter. It sadly 
lacks an index. 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL EVOLUTION. 
By Ch. Eug. Guye. E. P. Dutton & Company 
$2.40 734% xX §; 172 pp. New York 
An attempt to apply the mathematical doctrine of 
probability to physical, chemical and _ biological 
phenomena. The book is full of original and often 
very striking speculations, but will be difficult to 
most laymen. The author is professor of physics at 
the University of Geneva. The translation is by J. R. 
Clarke, of the University of Sheffield. 


RELIGION 


CHURCH HISTORIANS. 
Edited by Peter Guilday. 
$2.75 8 x 534; 430 pp. New York 
Fourteen Catholic historians, from Eusebius in 
the Fourth Century to Ludwig von Pastor, who is 
still living, are discussed here by as many authorities. 
The essays were presented at the last annual con- 
vention of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion. In his foreword the editor points out that not 
‘a single American name is among those who have 
forwarded the general study of Catholic Church 
history.” 
THE NEGLECTED BOOK. 
By M. M. Mangasarian. The Truth Seeker Company 
$2.50 8 x 5; 270 pp. New York 
This is a book for infants and other such budding 
atheists. The author labels as nonsense everything 
in the Bible, including the Sermon on the Mount. 
He sees no beauty whatever in it. 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons 





THE BEAUTIFUL CHILDHOOD. 

By E. Frances Boulting. Harcourt, Brace ©” Company 

$2 84 x $4; 238 pp. New York 
A modernized account of the childhood of Jesus, 

written especially for children. The tale is told rever- 

ently, and there is nothing in the text that would jar 

even the most rabid Bryanite. The illustrations, how- 
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ever, may bring a little uneasiness to Georgia Bap 
tists and Cumberland Presbyterians, for in some of 
them Mary seems to be taken directly from the adver. 
tising pages of Vogue. 


THIS BELIEVING WORLD. 
By Lewis Browne. The Macmillan Compan 
$3.50 854 x 5 4; 347 pp. New York 
In the words of the subtitle, ‘A simple account of 
the great religions of mankind.’’ That immense field 
is covered with sound knowledge and sure skill: the 
book is interesting, accurate and valuable. The author 
is (or has been) a Jewish rabbi, but there is no sign 
of it in his writing. 





MOHAMMED. 
By R. F. Dibble. The Viking Press 
$3 874 x 5 4; 257 pp. New Yor 


The first realistic history of Mohammed in English, 
Mr. Dibble’s account of him is very instructive and 
amusing, and in it there are many illuminating side 
lights upon the ideas and careers of other prophets, 


MAN CREATED DURING DESCENT. 
By Morris Morris. Marshall Brothers 
3/6 7% X 4¥4; 111 pp. Landon 
The author, who is a geologist turned clergyman, 
argues that the sharp break separating Neolithic Man 
from Modern Man is proof that the evolutionary 
process, at that point, was helped by special creation. 
He is otherwise a thoroughgoing evolutionist, and 
shows an extensive acquaintance with paleontological 
and archeological evidences. His little book offers 
small comfort to Fundamentalists, but the Modernists 
who try to reconcile faith and science will find it very 
valuable. 


THE STORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Cuthbert Wright. Albert & Charles Boni 
$2.50 714 x 5M; 315 pp. New Yor 
This book is sketchy and of little solid value, but 
readers unfamiliar with the history of the Catholic 
Church will probably find it interesting. The autho 
discusses the errors and corruptions of the Church 
very realistically, but closes with an eloquent ples 
for Christianity. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 











DISARMAMENT. 
By P. J. Noel Baker. Harcourt, Brace © Company 
$4 9 X §%4; 352 pp. New York 


Professor Baker is an optimist, and believes that, 
with England taking the lead, disarmament in fat 
as well as in theory is a possibility, but his discussion 


Continued on page xxviit 
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A List of for Gifts 


HERVEY ALLEN * Israfel: 
Life and Times of 


Edgar Allan Poe* A great 
literary biography. Illustrated, 2 
vols. $10.00 


HERBERT GORMAN *A 
“Victorian American: Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow * 
“The best life of Longfellow in 
existence” —Sun. Illus. $5.00 


JOHN DRINKWATER. Mr. 


Charles, King of England. * 
Charles II and a brilliant disgraceful 
period. 








Illus. $5.00 


T.EARLE WELBY * The Life 


of Swinburne * A _ famous 
sholar writes of the great passion 





poet. Illus. $5.00 
F.E. VERNEY * H.R. H.* 
— aphy of the Prince of 
ong Illus. $2.50 


Bs econ - The 
Romance of Japan ~ History 
and legend, fascinatingly written. 

Illus. $3.50 

BE. V. LUCAS* A Wanderer 
in Rome * The famous essayist 
in the city of the Caesars. 

Illus. $5.00 

STEPHEN GRAHAM*« 
London Nights * Adventures 
of a wanderer after dark. Illus. by 
Rick Elmes. $4.00 

ARNOLD GENTHE * Im- 
pressions of Old New 
Orleans * The world-famous 
photographer in a rich field. 

Illus. $5.00 


A. CONAN DOYLE « The 

















History of Spiritualism* 
The whole story of a mystery now 
more than ever vital. Illus. 2 vols. 
Boxed, $7.50 
LEWIS MELVILLE « Regency 
“Tadies * Fashions and intrigues 
of P org ago. Illus. Boxed, $7.50 


FERGUSON * 


“Fee Auction Bridge * 








H. G. WELLS * The World 
of William Clissold * A novel, 
an epoch, anda philosophy. 2 vols. 

Boxed, $5.00 

DUBOSE HEYWARD * 
Angel * The author of “Porgy” 
writes of a woman of the hills. $2.00 

HUGH WALPOLE Harmer 
John * A Cathedral novel of huge 
dramatic power. $2.00 

ARNOLD BENNETT * Lord 
Raingo~* A novel of splendor in 
modern England $2.00 

CYRIL HUME*<The Golden 
Dancer * High romance in a 
novel of youth. $2.00 

LEONARD H. NASON * 


Chevrons * The now-famous 
doughboy’s novel of the war. $2.00 


DORAN 
3,08) 


JOSEPH COLLINS *<« The 
Doctor Looks at Love and 
Life * The famous doctorcritic 
discusses delicate problems of mod- 
ern life. $3.00 

ALDOUS HUXLEY “*Jesting 
Pilate * An intellectual holiday, 
round the world. Illus. $3.50 

CHARLES STELZLE «A Son 
of the Bowery * The rise of a 
famous New Yorker. _IIlus. $3.50 

MILT GROSS « Hiawatta, 
with No Odder Poems * The 
author of “Nize Baby” vitalizes a 
































famous epic. Illus. by the author. 
$1.00 
COREY FORD~< The 





Gazelle’s Ears * Burlesques by 
the liveliest of humorists. Illus. by 
Frueh. $2.00 
WALTER JERROLD * Henry 


VIII and his Wives * The 
much-married king as man and 





MARY ROBERTS RINE- 
HART * Tish Plays the 


Game * More adventures of the 
indomitable spinster. $2.00 


FRANK SWINNERTON * 


Summer Storm * Love and 
jealousy of two sisters. $2.00 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


* The Casuarina Tree * 
High tension dramatic tales of the 
tropics. $2.00 


FLOYD DELL * An Old 


Man’s Folly * A character novel 
richin humor and romance. $2.00 


THOMAS BURKE * The Sun 
in Splendour * A vivid novel of 
two children of the London -— 

2.50 


NALBRO BARTLEY * Her 


Mother’s Daughter * A child 
of luxury in a notable drama of 
American life. $2.00 


J. S. FLETCHER * Daniel 
Quayne * The famous writer's 
greatest novel of country England. 

$2.00 


A GENTLEMAN WITH A 
DUSTER *The Other Door 


* A splendid ironical novel of 
modern England. $2.00 


HULBERT FOOTNER * 


Antennae * A dramatic tale of 
two men of strange antagonism. 
$2.50 


COMPTON MACKENZIE * 


Fairy Gold ~<*A novel woven 
of the very spirit of romance and 
mystery. $2.00 


JOHN THOMAS * Dry Mar- 
tini * Willoughby Quimby, man- 
about-Paris, attempts remarriage in 
delightful manner. 2.50 


LOUIS COUPERUS * The 






































expert presents his mr husband. [Illustrated by Kitty Comedians * The great Dutch 

ja sal Shannon. Boxed, $7.50 novelists greatest work. $2.50 
Wherever Books are Sold 

New York GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Toronto 
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WILLIAM Morrow & Co. 





The Outstanding Biography of the Year 


George 
Washington 


The Human Being & the Hero 
1732 1762 


BY RUPERT HUGHES 
Nathaniel Wright Stephenson in the 
New York World: 

““A serene, well-balanced but keenly 
critical study. It is a great relief to 
find an able, popular author coming 
back to the old, well-bred tradition 
that a writer should talk to his reader 
across the printed page in the same ten- 
tative, give-and-take spirit in which a 
gentleman would talk to another across 
a dinner table. . . . This first volume 
has set a high mark for the second.” 


Claude G. Bowers in The Nation: 
**‘Mr. Hughes has taken the youthful 
Washington, a fading myth, and made 
him a red-blooded, lusty, gusty human 
being for the first time. A splendid 
stirring story.” 


Editorial in the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
“Places George Washington really on 
a higher and more imposing pedestal 
than that which has been built by gen- 
erations of flatterers and endless volumes 
of fulsome and uncritical praise."’ 


597 pages, profusely illustrated. Second printing $4.00 


DOOD DOLD OLD LDP OLD LP OLD LP LP LD OLD OLD 


GOoD FICTION 


Young Folk, 
Old Folk 


By CONSTANCE TRAVERS 


Wayfarer 
By KATHLEEN MILLAY 


Greenwich Village and a 





Maine farm. The Boston SWEATMAN 
Transcript says, * There must Modern Americana 
be thousands of persons ir the Youth indulging is 
world tro whom this vigorous escapades and adven- 
story of life's realities would tures. Gay and witty 
appeal. It is a strong, vivid, sparkling and deb- 
fascinating story, set forth onair are Maxine and 
with dramatic power.”” Jerry, the Young 
Second printing. ($2. Folk."" ($2. 
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makes the problem out to be so complex and shows 
many difficulties in the way that few readers 

follow him. There is very little rhetoric in his by 
It is the most sober and intelligent treatise og 
subject yet published. 





THE HOME TOWN MIND. 

By Duncan Aikman. Minton, Balch & Com 

2.50 8 x §14; 295 pp. New Yi 
Many of the essays in this book have appeared j 

Tue American Mercury. Their general subject is 
psychology of the latter-day American. There 
great deal of shrewd observation in them. 


sh 





EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE. 
By Bertrand Russell. Boni & 
$2.50 83% x 538; 319 pp. New Yi 
Mr. Russell is a great believer in education andj 
extremely optimistic about its possibilities. “Ifa 
ing knowledge were used,’ he says, “‘and 
methods applied, we could, in a generation, produ 
population almost wholly free from disease, m 
lence, and stupidity.’ He adds somewhat caution] 
‘I do not mean these statements to be taken 


absolute sense.”’ 


PLATO'S AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
By Douglas Woodruff. E. P. Dutton & 
$1 634 X 434; 116 pp. New Yi 
As the title implies, this book is written in 
form of a Platonic dialogue. It is full of shrewd 
merciless comment on this land of the free, the ha 
and the prosperous, but there is very little of 
usual blather in it about our !ack of idealism 
our love of the dollar. The author actually has som 
thing to say, and he can say it concisely and shai 
The only thing that will save him from ap 
hanging at the hands of the American Legion 
the K. K. K. is that they will think he is joking 





PARTY CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 

By James K. Pollock, Jr. Alfred A. 
$3 816 x 534; 296 pp. New ¥ 
The first serious study of campaign financing 
attempted. The author encountered immense : 
culty in amassing his materials, but surm 
most of them very effectively. He concludes that’ 
elimination from the [corrupt practises) law® 
large number of don'ts and the insertion of an eiea 
publicity do will contribute more toward ratsiog 
level of political practises than all the penal 

tion on the books.”’ 
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This Christmas, present the “Supreme Au- 
thority” to your family or to the friend whom 
you wish both to please and to help. It is 
a gift of constant service for years to come. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


is praised by hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges as their authority ; indorsed by Presi- 
dents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools; 
used for over fifty years as standard by the 
Government Printing Office at Washington 
and indorsed by high officials in all branches 
of the Government. 


A Library in One Volume 


in dictionary form, equiv- 
alent in type matter toa 
15-volume encyclopedia. 
In its 2,700 pages there 
are 451,000 entries 
including 407,000 
vocabulary terms; 
thousands of 
new words, such f}./ 
as Blue Cross, Le || 
Mort Homme, po- | 
go, helicopter, Vi- WW 
my, glycyl, Putsch, 
audio- frequency, 
etc. 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects: 12,000 bi- 
phical entries; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. Constantly up to date. Get the Best. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


MAIL THIS COUPON for free information 


eee aes ase cee 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me, without cost, specimen pages of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary on Regular and 
India papers, booklet, You Are the Jury,” and set 
of pocket maps. 

. - [Am. Mercury 12-26) 


Name 





Address — 
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ENGLAND. 
By W. R. Inge.. Charles Scribmer'; 
$3 87% X 534; 302 pp. New Yi 

In this volume the Gloomy Dean is by no m 
as gloomy as some of the reviews have made hi 
out. He sees clearly that England is in a py 
state, and he sets forth the causes thereof very fran 
but he is not convinced that all is lost. The vo 
is one of the series called ““‘The Modern World! 
edited by H. A. L. Fisher. 















HISTORY 


CINCINNATI'S COLORED CITIZENS. 
By Wendell P. Dabney. The Dabney Publishing 
$3.25 9 X §%; 440 pp. mc 
An anecdotal and often extremely amusing his 
of the colored folk of Cincinnati, with scores 
biographical sketches and illustrations. The auth 
who is editor of the Cincinnati Union, has a |i 
style, and the usual dullness of a local history is 
in his book. 











THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. A Hisfory. 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. Charles Scribner's 
$5 9 x 6; 486 pp. New Yi 
This is a safe and sound survey of the history 
this country, and no county school superintendg 
however solicitous for the moral welfare and aq 
integrity of his charges, need have any fears ab 
using it as a text-book. The author, who is Ed 
professor of American history at Princeton, hand 
the Great War in a sensible American Legion manu 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS UNDER IL 

COLN. 

By James G. Randall. D. Appleton © 

$4 814 x 54; 580 pp. New ¥ 
Strangely enough, this is the first formal 

upon its subject. It sets forth the results of a ia 

and patient inquiry, and is well ordered and 

great value to the constitutional student. Theres 

excellent annotated bibliography. 


WARFARE. A Study of Military Methods from th b 

lies Times. 

By Oliver L. Spaulding, Hoffman Nickerson and Joba 

Wright. Harcourt, Brace & 

$5 84 x 5 14; 601 pp. New 
This is a fascinating and extremely valuable wa 

It carries the history of military strategy and t™ 

from the dawn of history down to the Frederica 

and is well designed and clearly written. Col. 5 
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Dictionary of Modern English Usage. By 
H. W. Fowler, joint author of the Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary. 

Most extremely useful things are uninteresting. 
Not so this book on English Usage. Like its 
author, it has a sense of humor; its little para- 
graphs sparkle like the sunlight on the sea. Its 
pages compose a collection of familiar essays, 
discriminating and often provocative on the genius 


of the English language. Price $3.00. 


New Verse. By Robert Bridges. 
A collection of verse written in 1921 by Robert 
Bridges, Poet Laureate of England, with the 
other poems of that year and a few earlier pieces. 
A delightful volume of verse, beautifully printed, 
and bound in imitation vellum. Price $2.00. 


The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s Mind. 
By William Wordsworth. Edited from 
the Manuscripts, with Introduction, Tex- 
tual and Critical Notes by Ernest de 
Selincourt. 

The Prelude, an autobiographical poem, is the 
essential living document for the interpretation 
of Wordsworth’s life and poetry. The original 
version of 1805, compared here for the first time 
with the edition published in 1850, reveals what 
is most significant in the poet's development. 


Price $8.50. 


The United States and France. Some Opinions 
on International Gratitude, selected with 
@ Foreword by James Brown Scott. 

In the light of recent interesting developments 
in the relations of America and France, the ap- 

rance of Dr. Scott's book is particularly timely. 

hat are and have been our true relations with 
the sister republic, and what, sanely and his- 
torically considered, is our debt to France, and 
her debt to us? Dr. Scott, Secretary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
offers here an authoritative summary which 
should profoundly affect American public opinion. 
Price $2.75. 


Everybody's Guide to Radio Music. By 
Percy A. Scholes. 
A book for the increasingly large new musical 
public, giving a brief but complete and simple 
explanation of the forms which music takes, the 
instruments of the orchestra, and the history of 
the art of music. Price $2.00. 


Letters from William Blake to Thomas 
Butts, 1800-1803. (Limited Edition.) 
Reproductions of ten letters written by Blake, 
with a charm and freedom he seldom allowed 
If,” to Butts. The volume includes a re- 


ctipted bill in Blake's autograph. Price $8.50. 


Preaching in Theory and Practice. 


The Commandments of Men. 


The Social and Economic History of the 


Roman Empire. By M. Rostovizeff. 

M. Rostovtzeff is a brilliant scholar, who com- 
bines daring with erudition. In this first serious 
attempt to connect the social and economic evolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire with its constitutional 
and administrative development, the author makes 
successful use of this combination of talents. 
Price $15.00. 


The Prophetic Writings of William Blake. 


Edited with a General Introduction, Glos- 
sarial Index of Symbols, Commentary and 
Appendices, by D. J. Sloss and J. P. R. 
Wallis. Oxford English Texts. 

This edition gives an exact text of those of 
William Blake's Prophetic Writings which, from 
their generally non-lyrical form, could not be in- 
cluded in the 1905 edition of the poems. The 
broad conclusions concerning Blake's doctrines 
and opinions on metaphysics, ethics, and art, as 
revealed in these writings, are brought out in 
the introduction. Two volumes. Price, cloth, 
$14.00. India paper edition, two volumes in 
one, price $21.00. 


By the 
Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, D.D. 

Stimulating lectures which encourage preaching 
as a fine art, an indispensable social function and 
a sacred entrustment of influence. A book of 


popular demand to answer the needs of the 
modern world. Price $2.00. 


By W. H. 
Moore. 

A number of essays on the relations of the in- 
dividual, the churches and the state. “‘Men have 
already lost a large measure of control over their 
own lives, and must now face an organized effort 
to take away a considerable part of the freedom 
that remains.” Price $1.75. 


Psycho-Analysis for Normal People. By 


Geraldine Coster. 

This is a short, practical handbook which sets 
forth in the simplest possible way the main prin- 
ciples of analytical psychology in its application 
to the ordinary, normal person. It will be par- 
ticularly useful to the nurse and teacher, as well 
as the general reader. Price $1.25. 


About Shakespeare and His Plays. By G. F. 


Bradby. 

All that is known of the man Shakespeare, and 
the main problems raised by his plays, are out- 
lined in the clearest way in this small, compact 
volume. Price $1.20. 
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—, to give 
and to keep 


Sixteen men, members of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, have searched, and 
found, and written down for all other in- 
quiring minds the facts about the world and 
man—of life itself as they have found it. 


Their book, 


The Nature 
of the World 
and of Man 


is “fascinating reading . . . fulfilling rarely 
its purpose. . . . The book has taken on the 
unity, the coherence, the march of one great 
epic poem.”’ $4.00 


“Ao 


The Psalms 


have been newly translated from the Hebrew 
by J. M. Powis Smith in a language and style 
combining accurate scholarship and reverent 
spirit. They are beautifully bound in rich 


red and gold. $3.00 
“A> 


The Outlook for 


American Prose 


With “‘lucid and picturesque expression and 
penetrating thought’’ Joseph Warren Beach 
has given us ‘‘a critical barometer in literary 
storm centers.” $2.50 


— 
The Panchatantra 


Of many wise and witty books, few are so 
a satisfying as this racy translation 
made from the original Sanskrit by Arthur 


W. Ryder. $4.00 
A> 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
5905 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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ing and Col. Wright are United States Army 
and Captain Nickerson has seen service in the 
There are many plans and a useful bibliography, 


LOYALISM IN VIRGINIA. 
By Isaac Samuel Harrell. The Duke University by 
8 x 5 4; 203 pp. Durham, X 
A valuable study of the Revolutionary politics af 
economics of Virginia. Mr. Harrell, who is ass 
professor of history in New York University, 
out that the staunchest supporters of the Revol 
in the State were the planters and not the merd 
as was the case in New England. There is an exedy 
bibliography. 


THE HISTORY OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By Arthur Conan Doyle. The George H. Doran Com 
$7.50 814 x 534; 2 vols., 329+338 pp. Newl 
A dreadful double dose of humorless bilge. 
Arthur takes the tricks of the Fox sisters, 
Slade, Eusapia Palladino and other such swi 
quite seriously, and adds an almost incredible ch 
on the geography and social organization of H 
There are portraits of mediums and of their more 


nent dupes. 





$2.50 





ANTHOLOGIES | 


AMERIKANISCHE PROSA VOM BURGERKRE 
BIS AUF DIE GEGENWART (1863-1922). 

By Walther Fischer B.G.T 
M.8 9% X $34; 256 pp. 

This is a volume of selections from recent Amen 
prose for the use of German students. The a 
represented run from Lowell and Abraham 
to Hergesheimer and Sinclair Lewis. The sel 
are intelligently made, there is an ex 
critical introduction by the editor, who alom 
vides many useful notes. He was recently called 
the University of Giessen from Dresden, wher 
had been professor of English philology 4 
Technical High-School 


and 


CANADIAN POETS. 
Edited by John W. Garvin 
McClelland & Stewart, Lim 
914 x 6; 536 pp. Tog 
In this book the editor attempts a representa 
selection of the best poetry written in Canada i 





the time of the Confederation down to the 
Seventy-five poets are quoted. Preceding each 
of poems there is a portrait, a brief bio; 
note and a short critical comment. All the 
Parnassians seem to run to the orthodox forms, 4 
their products leave one with a feeling of stalencs 
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FOLK BELIEFS of the SOUTHERN NEGRO 


By Newsett Nives Puckett 





FOLK 
BACKGROUND 
STUDIES 











magic and religion, signs and wonders. 
origins of these strange beliefs are indicated. 
gotten, smeared with the veneer of culture, and hammered together with 
items of ‘book-larnin,’ health propaganda, Scripture, and what not, this 
miscellany nevertheless shows the Negro to be, at least in part, the custo- 
dian of former beliefs of the white.”’ 


An intensely human book of folk-lore and superstition, hoodoo and conjure, 


Whenever possible the tangled 
“Mutilated and half-for- 


$5.00 
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COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
By Matcotm M. Witter 
A study of socialization and news- 
paper content. Of especial interest 


to editors and community workers. 
$1.50 


SOME CYCLES OF 
CATHAY 


By Witiram Aten Waite 


“Mr. White has never written a more 
stimulating, more carefully thought 
out, more deeply felt book than this.”’ 
New York Times Book Review. $1.50 


SOUTHERN PIONEERS 
iN SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 
Edited by Howarp W. Opum 
Nine biographical sketches written 
by Gerald W. Johnson, Robert D. 


W. Connor, Edwin A. Alderman, 
and others. 


FARM LIFE ABROAD 
By E. C. Branson 


Life not seen by the tourist in Den- 
mark, France, and Germany. Studies 
of farm-civilization. $2.00 


THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF HUMAN SOCIETY 


By Franxuin H. Gippincs 


An indispensable book for the stu- 
dent of Sociology. Almost our ‘‘best 
seller."” $2.00 





“Brilliant bits of imagery and poetry crudely 
expressed in spontaneous song.’’—Opportunity 


THE NEGRO AND HIS SONGS 


By Howarp W. Opvuo and Guy B. Jonnson 


“So little emphasis has hitherto been laid on the poetic value 
of the words, flashing with imagery and descriptive phrase- 
ology, crude though they may be, that it is a relief to pick up 
a book in which this theme is fully developed.’’—Carl Van 
Vechten, New York Herald Tribune. $3.00 


NEGRO WORKADAY SONGS 


By Opum and Jonnson 


“Compact of wit and observation, of anguish, pride and 
lust.'"—The New Republic. 

“You will learn more from these two volumes (Workaday 
Songs and Puckett) of the true inwardness of the Negro Soul 
than from all the novels and plays produced in this or any 
other season."’"—The Independent. $3.00 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


By Cxcit Crare Norta 


A study of the social differences of the population. The au- 
thor finds the origin of such differences in certain, biological 
and psychological variations, and in historical social pro- 
cesses by which differences no longer real are perpetuated. 
—Publication date December 15. $2.50 


LAW AND MORALS 


By Roscoz Pounp 


A short history of the development of Law and of its relation 
to Morals from the time of the Greeks to the present day. 
—Second Edition. $2.00 
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ESSAYS 
LAST ESSAYS. wate 2) 
By Joseph Conrad. Doubleday, Page © & Company 
$2 738x474; 171 pp. Garden City, L. 1. 


The principal contents of this volume are Conrad's 
Congo diary, his well-known essays on John Gals. 
worthy and Stephen Crane, and a number of papers 
on the sea. His last essay, “‘Legends,"’ left incomplete 
at his death, is printed as it was found on his desk. 


FALLODEN PAPERS 
By Viscount Grey of Falloden. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company 
$2.50 73% x § 4; 169 pp. Boston 





The literary recreations of a retired politician. 


“Always Sprightly There are the usual essays on reading, on the pleasures 


of outdoors, and on Wordsworth’'s ‘‘Prelude."’ Lord 


and Understanding’ Grey hasn't much to say, but he says that little 


gracefully. 


David Belasco REPRINTS 

But Never More than SIX MASTERPIECES OF EMILE ZOLA. 
in This Number Boni & Liveright 
$24. New York 
7 free copies of the magazine that has 9 x 54; 6 vols.; 532+504+539+323 +468 +454 PP 

made thousands love the theatre as never ; 
before! A year's subscription on the coupon These stately volumes come in a limited edition 
below will include the next two numbers free of 2050 sets, and are not sold separately. The novels 
—for new subscribers only. selected are ‘‘Germinal,"’ translated by Havelock 
Ellis; ‘‘Nana,"’ by Victor Plarr; “‘L’Assommoir,” 
In the December Tssue by Arthur Symons; “‘La Curée,"" by A. Teixeira de 
Mattos; “‘La Terre,"’ by Ernest Dowson, and ‘Pot 
A merry Christmas pantomime by Bouille,"” by Percy Pinkerton. These names assure 
Mare Connelly The London translations that are full and accurate. There af 


Scene 1926 by Ashley Dukes 
Avenues Towards Acting by 
Montrose J. Moses—William Rose 


Benet on ‘‘What I Want of the :, , i el eee eee 
Tismee”—~Rhaviows of olge ent THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 3 
books and many unusual illus- By Bulwer Lytton. Charles Scribner's Som 
trations ; $2.50 914 x 7%; 425 pp. New Yor 


ey H E AT R E A RTS THE HOLLY-TREE and other Christmas Stories. 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


By Charles Dickens. 


MONTHLY $2.50 9 x 634; 192 pp. New York 


prefaces to the various volumes by George Moore, 
Henry James, Harry Thurston Peck, and others. 





119 West 57th St. New York City HANS BRINKER or the Silver Skates. 
By Mary Mapes an? Charles Scribner’ s Sant 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY B-3 $2.5 9/4 X 7; 329 Pp New Yor 

119 West 57th St., N. Y. C. a ‘ — 

Enclosed $4.00 for a year's subscription with the THE TREASL RE SHIP ; : 
next two numbers free Edtted by Cynthia Asquith Charles Scribner's Sms 
- “ 934 x 7%; 198 pp New York 
svame 

: ll of these books belong to the series of ‘‘Classic 
Address. ..... ‘ ns Young Readers."” They are printed in lag 


type and beautifully illustrated with numerous 











City ; State 
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A gripping new book 
of one-act plays, in 
this eye-catching 
jacket of orange and 
black. 


Comedies all, despite 
the title, and equally 
good for solitary 
reading or for stage 
acting. 

















Other One-Act 
Comedies 
By 
Conrad Seiler 
$2.00 


This collection has 
been delightfully done. 
Most of them alread 
have been presented, 
and one or two are 
— winners. Stage 

irections are included 
with the text. 


Other new Crowell books 


Style-Book 

for Writers and 
Editors 

By C. O. Sylvester Mawson 


Invaluable for writers, edi- 
tors, advertising men, print- 
ers, secretaries and stenogra- 
hers. Contains material not 
in dictionary or grammar, 
such as printer's style rules, 
compound words, divisions, 
capitalization, proof reading 
and other technical details. 
The rules are simple, direct 

and explicit. 
2j0 pages, 12mo. $1.50 


A Treasury of 
Verse 
for School & Home 


By M. G. Edgar and 
Eric Chilman (Editors) 


Acarefully graded anthology 
of favorite poems by English 
and American authors, rang- 
ing from nursery picces to 
poems for general reading. 
$2.50 


Emerson’s 


Essays 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


First and second series com- 
plete in one volume. A repre- 
sentative group of the great 
essays for which the Sage of 
Concord is famous. A special 
introduction by Andrew J. 
George is included. $1.75 


Also in Limp Leather $2.75 


Antique Spanish Leather 
$3.00 


Industrial and 
Commercial 
South America 


By Annie S. Peck 


A mine of information in re- 
gard to the several countries 
of the Southern Continent. 
Not only each country, but 
also every state of each 
country is individually de- 
scribed. (In press) 


History of 
Ancient and 
Medieval 
Philosophy 

By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. 


A companion volume to the 
same author's “‘Ethics"’ and 
**Psychology,”’ and directed 
to college classes. Covers a 
period of over two thousand 
years. $2.50 


Descriptive and 
Narrative 
Projects 


By D. Davis Farrington 
(Hunter College) 


Directed to classes in English 
composition, and confined to 
outline studies and various 
types of work. The student 
is directed along lines of de- 
scription, narration, etc. The 
method followed is the latest 
and most vital — to 
class work in English. $2.50 


Tuomas Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Treasured Gift 


For a gift of permanent value; a 
tribute to the good taste of the 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


one who gives and of the one 
who receives, Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary is ideal. It is a gift to 
delight anyone who reads, writes 
or studies, for it is a constant 
source of the information needed 
most frequently. This Christmas 
give the handsome, Bible Paper 
edition of 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 
It is Based Upon 
Webster's New International 


A splendid vocabulary of 106,000 
words with definitions, etymolo- 
gies, pronunciations, and use—a 
dictionary of Biography—a Gazet- 
teer department—a special section 
showing, with illustrations, the 
rules of punctuation, use of capi- 
tals, abbreviations, etc.—Foreign 
words and phrases—and a wealth 
of other useful information. 
Solves the Gift Problem 
foryoucangiveWebster’s Collegiate 
to a business or professional man, 
to a college student or school 
child, to a woman in the home, 
and know that it is a most grati- 
fying gift of lasting helpfulness. 
1700 illustrations ; 1256 pages; printed 
on Bible Paper; bound in full limp 
Leather with gold stamping, $7.50; in 
flexible Fabrikoid, gold stamped, $6.00; 
in art Canvas, $5.00. 


Purchase of yourbookseller; sendorder 
and remittance direct to us; or write 
for information and sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


3 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 
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color and black-and-white sketches. The last one js 
a collection of prose and verse, including things by 
John Galsworthy, Hilaire Belloc, J. M. Barrie ang 
A. A. Milne. 


THE WORKS OF STEPHEN CRANE. 
Edited by Wilson Follett. Alfred A. Knopf 
$7.50a volume 734x5%4;12 volumes NewYeh 





This, the first collected edition of Crane's works, is 
admirably turned out. The volumes were designed by 
Elmer Adler and set up, printed and bound by the 
Plimpton Press. The binding is of tan linen, with black 
backs and labels. The contents of the volumes so far 
issued are as follows: I. ‘The Red Badge of Courage” 
and ‘‘The Veteran’’; II. ““Tales of Two Wars”; IIL 
“The Monster”’ and ‘“The Third Violct’’; IV. “Active 
Service’’; V. ‘‘Whilomville Stories’’; VI. *“‘The Black 
Riders,"” ‘War is Kind’’ and ‘“‘Intrigue’’; VII. and 
VIII. ““The O’Ruddy’’; IX, *‘Wounds in the Rain.” 
There are prefaces to the various volumes by Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Willa Cather, William Lyon Phelps, 
Carl Van Doren, the late Amy Lowell, Thomas Beer, 
Robert H. Davis and the editor. 


THE NEWGATE CALENDAR. 
Introduction by Henry Savage. Edwin Valentine Mitchll 
$3.50 94 x 634; 265 pp. Hartford, Gm. 
This is an abridgment of Knapp and Baldwin's well- 
known ‘‘Newgate Calendar,"’ which was lately repub 
lished in full. The selections are well made, and the 
volume, like its progenitor, is immensely diverting. 
There are many illustrations from old prints. 





THE TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 
Edited by Manuel Komroff. Boni & Liveright 
$3.50 834 x $34; 369 pp. New York 
An excellent edition of a work that will neve 
grow old. The translation is based upon Marsden's 
version of 1818, but the errors in the latter have bees 
corrected by reference to the Yule-Cordier version. 
Mr. Komroff has wisely omitted the formidable nots 
which burden the Yule-Cordier. 


TRAVEL 


THE SURGEON'S LOG. 
By L. Johnston Abraham. E. P. Dutton © Company 
$5 8h4 X 54; 361 pp. New Yar 
A very amusing and well written book of travel 
impressions of the Far East. The author went out @ 
have a good time, and not to “broaden himself, 
and his narrative is therefore very racy. There # 
many reproductions of photographs. 
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A MILLION AND ONE NIGHTS 
-A: The History of the Motion Picture 
MILLION by Terry Ramsaye 


A NE) 

NIGHTY Tz first complete chronicle of The 
it 

T 





| EMORY or| Celluloid Age—a colorful, authentic, 
absorbingly interesting record teem- 
oF eee “| ing with Americana, the folkways, 
e7~ N9 the adventures, intrigues, fables, 
dreamsand folliesofour own Arabian 
Nights... Thomas A. Edison, who read the entire 
book in manuscript, calls it ‘‘a monumental work”’. 
Alexander Black,eminentnovelist, pronounces it“‘un- 
failingly entertaining, jolly and judicious”. You will 
find a gay and romantic story, un- 

alloyed by press-agentry, filled  heeber fear "1000 
with melodrama and humor, sinis- 224¢s, 100 fullpage 
ter struggle and flamboyant slap- tions; superbly de- 


" ° d and 
stick, experiments and escapades. se | $10 


THE STORY of PHILOSOPHY 
by Will Durant + 14th Printing 











Pusuisszp on May 29th, this re- 
markable volume is truly a book for 
the years. Practically from the start, 
it has been America’s best-selling 
non-fiction book. It is now in its 
seventy-fifth thousand. ..The lives 
and opinions of the greater philosophers from 
Socrates to Santayana. . . Universally acclaimed 
by critics everywhere. ..George A. Dorsey, author 
of “Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” says it 
is “magnificent”; and Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
owe enthusiastically, ‘‘Just , 

what I’ve been looking for for 556 exciting pages, 
44 years.” . itustrations, 9 





SWEET Fp. hag gs — Ye Rey- 

nolds is ave no idea. He com- 

& a hy Ww bines some of the best features of 

: R Stewart, Benchley and Connelly; 

Liggett - and he is first rate... A gorgeous 

pepeting piece of comicality. .. More smiles 
to the gallon than any other 


of th 
anaes book I can think of...” $435 


é 





+4 


“None But the Brave” 






et by Arthur 
4 Schnitzler 


7* ThisisSchnitzier’s 

latest novel, 
written in the distinctive style 
that characterizes Fraulein 
Else and Beatrice. A literary 
triumph abroad, it has been 
hail as a masterpiece in 
America. The central char- 
acter isan army officer 


of the old regime. $425 





A newkindofnovel 
about the younger 
eneration. It strikes depth, 
utrock bottom—not mud... 
“The fact that the author is 
able actually to embarrass the 
reader shows she possesses a 

decidedly unusual facility in 


h If. 
(Now York Times) SBS 
Lenz on Bridge 
7 


by Sidney 
Lenz 


Kg Every phase, of 


lessons written in delightful 
style by the champion of 
champions. For average and 
better-than-average 

players. $250 


The Prince of Wails 
by Pauline Felix Geffen. A 
truly charming book of chil- 
dren’s verses. Superb three- 
color illustrations by Claude 
Millard. $2.50 


Hales Layer Poster 
Builder Story Book 
A book in five colors for chil- 
dren, which they themselves 
can cut and paste into posters 
of three dimensions. $1.00 


Cross Word Puzzle 
Book — Series 6 
by Buranelli, Hartswick and 
Petherbridge. “And yet 
— Over a million copies 
of these books have been sold. 
Same old editors, format, Venus 
pencil and price! $1.35 

















SIMON AND t SHUSTER 
37 West 57th Street ‘ ‘ ° 


* PUBLISHERS 


New York, N. Y. 
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New York | 
Inthe Elegant 
EFishties 


®y Henry Collins Brown 


In a spirit of engaging lightness, Mr. Brown describes 
the habits and amusements of the New Yorker in days 
of Broadway stages, Harlem boats, Medicated flannels, 
Sparrow cops, etc. The text is fortified with a collection 
of contemporary pictures so unusual that the reader is 
vastly entertained by the ever moving panorama of old 
New York. 

400 odd pages, over 100 illustrations 
Price $5.00 at all book stores 
or from Valentine’s Manual, Inc., Publishers, 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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A Sumptuous 
Limited 
Edition 
of the 
German 
Master- 

piece 








GOETHE’S 


FAUST 


O THE immortal work of Goethe has been added the scholar- 
ship of the translator, John Anster, of Trinity College, Dublin; 
the consummate artistry of Harry Clarke, whose haunting illus- 
trations have the delicate touch of a Beardsley; and all the skill of 
the finest book-makers. ; 
FAUST, the outstanding literary achievement of German genius 
through the ages, has at last been published in a beautiful, limited 
edition, comparable in quality to the work itself E 
Profusely illustrated in color and black and white, this elaborate 
volume, 11 x 8 inches, is printed on the finest hand-made, deckle 
edged paper. The exclusive edition was printed from specially se 
lected type which has been distributed. When the few remaining 
copies are purchased, no more of this edition can ever be obtained 
Other books illustrated by Mr. Clarke now sell at a premium. 
Price $15.00 per copy 
As a gift book, representative of the taste of the giver and his 


regard for the recipient, this de Luxe Faust is unsurpassed. , 
Write for descriptive circular containing reproductions of Clarke’s 


original drawings. 
DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., Dep’t 212 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN MANY LANDS. 
By Cecil Gosling. 
$3.50 9 X $34; 403 Pp. New York 

This is exactly what a travel book should be. Mr 
Gosling, who has spent the greater part of his life ip 
traveling over practically the entire globe, not only 
has a keen eye for the picturesque, but also a thorough 
understanding of the historical backgrounds of the 
lands he visited. His chapters on the Spanish bull- 
fights of thirty years ago are exceptionally well done. 


THE FINE ARTS 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PIANO TOUCH AND 
TONE. 

By Otto Ortmann. E. P. Dutton & Company 
$5 854 x 5 4; 189 pp. New York 





This book describes the first scientific inquiry ever 
made into the nature and production of the sounds 
made by a piano. Mr. Ortmann finds that they may be 
analyzed into relatively simple components, and that 
even the most delicate and beautiful tone is made up 
of these elements. His study is original and very valv- 
able. There are numerous diagrams and other illustra 
tions, and a bibliography. 





IN QUEST OF THE PERFECT BOOK. 
By William Dana Orcutt. Little, Brown © Company 
$5 9 x 534; 316 pp. Botton 
Mr. Orcutt is well known for his connection with 
the University and Plimpton Presses. Here, in a charm- 
ing volume, lavishly illustrated, he tells some of his 
adventures as a maker of fine books, beginning with 
his acquaintance with Dr. Guido Biagi, of the Lar 
renziana Library at Florence. The memory of Biagi, 
in fact, dominates his narrative, though there ate 
entertaining reminiscences of other friends, including 
especially Charles Eliot Norton. 


FICTION 


SABBATICAL YEAR. 

By George Shively. Harcourt, Brace and Company 

$2 7% X §; 200 pp. New Yor 
A young Presbyterian minister inherits over 4 

million. A fair parishioner of his gets word of it and 

spreads her net for him, and before long he goes the 

way of all flesh. Worse, he becomes a Modernist. 


THE DAYS OF THEIR YOUTH. 

By Alan Sullivan. The Century Compan} 

$2 74 X 514; 332 pp. New Yor 
Paul Rennet dies, and leaves a widow and thre 

children. Mrs. Rennet marries again, but we shall 


Continued on page xl 
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FOUR JOHN DAY BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS -.1926 
ATroupeof Laughng | LESS THAN 
Youngsters | KIN the new novel 
nite by CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 
the MiddleWest of “Less Than Kin” is a Story startlingly 








the sixties—are the 
characters whose 
adventures and loves are celebrated in 


The BLACK 
ANGELS 


A novel of youth in $ 9.00 


a younger America 
by MAUD HART LOVELACE 


well made from strange and difficult 
materials.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“It is interesting, dramatic and mod- 
ern . . . . I see no reason why it 
should not have a 
wide popularity.” 
—Gertrude Atherton. @ 


$7).00 








HERESY » 


The Autobiography of an 





4 


Idea by 
BisHop WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
BROWN 


THIs is the story of a man who lost a reli- 
gion and found a faith. It is a self-portrait 
that does not apologize; a defense that is 
free from bitterness. 


Bishop Brown looks back upon his own 
unquestioning orthodoxy in the light of 
his present “heresy”. He writes of his own 
new faith in terms which are a challenge 


to every creed. 
$ ? .00 








“Probably one of the most delightful 
books which will be published this 
year.” —Spring field Union. 


“He (Mr. Brackett) is a dependable 
purveyor of decidedly choice light 
fare.” —The New Yorker. 


“A happy and amusing book.” 
—The Herald-Tribune. 


THAT LAST 
INFIRMITY 


by CHARLES BRACKETT 
Author of ‘Week-End” 


$7.00 











THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, INC. 25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK 
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By 


EDGAR SALTUS 


His macabre Poems 


now published 


be very unjust to her if we think for one moment that 
she is faithless to the memory of Paul, who, th 

dead, knows all that’s going on and is influencing 
his late family for good. The children marry, and 
before long a male child is born to one of them, Q, 


for the first time the last page Mr. Sullivan leaves us with this picture / 
of the infant: ‘“There must have reached him some 

A : | in the direction of the window, and, loosening om 

YINNOUNCINg fist, extended his hand, crumpled palm upward anJ 


fingers slightly curved."’ The book will be a godsend | 


to the followers of Pope Oliver Lodge. 


A Limited SPECIAL EDITION 
on hand made paper 


of only 300 copies 


$5.00 


The First Edition $2.00 


HAROLD VINAL 
562 Fifth Ave. New York 


AND THEN CAME SPRING. 
By John Hargrave. The Century Company 
$2 7% X §; 311 pp. New Yor 
The aged and respectable Gordon Birtwhistle tires 
a bit of his family life, goes to London, and ther 
meets Leeta, a parson's daughter and a young wa 
widow. They make each other happy, but soon have 
a quarrel, and Gordon rushes back to his family and 
vows a strong No More. 


‘ { 

' ‘ 

7 4 

| } 

' ‘ 

' { 

4 

‘ { 

} | . 
{ 4 thing from somewhere, because he turned his head 
' { 

‘ { 
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By Alexander Moray. Harcourt, Brace and Company 
$2 734 X §4; 288 pp. New Yor 








Janet is born with an angelic kindness toward all 
mankind. Her father and husband are beasts, but she 
loves them both to the end. Her death producesa 





HILE OUR business is a/most 
great change in the latter—he becomes very swett 

exclusively with regular and charming. 
publishing houses, we also HERE COME SWORDS | 
manufacture books for the oc- By Coutts Brisbane. Dodd, Mead © Compay | 
casional publisher or author. $2 734 X $4; 302 pp. New Yr ff) 
i This is the tale of the military and more personal 
In addition to the most care- adventures of a gay rascal of medieval Italy. Witha 
ful workmanship throughout, change of names the story might just as well hae 
| 


the author-publisher receives been placed in Arkansas or Vermont. 


as a part of our service, the ben- MISCELLANEOUS 


efit of our extensive experience cee aeeereere . 
SKAZKI. Tales and Legends of Old Russia. 











in planning and design- Translated by Ida Zeitlin. 
ing his book. The George H. Doran Compay 
$5 974 x 634; 332 pp. New Yor 
The Russian skazka corresponds to the fairy tale 
The of Western Europe, but is full of Oriental color. The 


first collection of skazki was made by A. N. Afanasiet 


VAIL-BALLOU PRESS in 1855. Miss Zeitlin presents thirteen stories, som 


of them from Afanasiev and the rest from Pushkis 











Main Office and Factory: Binghamton, N. Y. and Zhukovsky. They are sumptuously illustrated 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue with drawings by Theodore Nadejen, some in b 
and white, some in gold and black, and some i 
color. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


The BRICK HOUSE 


Robert M. McBride and Company 
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S picture A Stirring Tale of the Don Cossacks. ‘‘An adventure story that { 
™ some one cannot praise too highly.’’—Boston Globe. 
his head 4 by HAROLD LAMB NET $2.00 ‘ 
ning one | > 
ada! |} THE FIDDLER IN BARLY 
godsend A Book Compounded of Wisdom, Tenderness and Fantasy. ‘ 
by ROBERT NATHAN NET $2.00 ; 

: 
cam | |} BACKYARD } 
New York § A Woman’s Viewpoint on Smail Town Life. “A really remark- ‘ 
stle tires i) able book.’’-—Gamaliel Bradford. ROBERT NATHAN 5 
nd ther by GLORIA GODDARD NET $2.00 ee ( 
un - , 
me EUGENE O’NEILL 3? 
mily and The First Book on the Greatest American Dramatist. ‘An ex- ; 
cellent book which criticises, describes and maintains a point of ‘ 
view.’’—Harry Hansen in the N. Y. World. > 
Compl by BARRETT H. CLARK NET $1.00 
New Yar EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 3 
ward all An Authoritative Study of Our Most Considerable Poet. ( 
ae by BEN RAY REDMAN NET $1.00 $ 
7 
ry sweet GREAT SHORT STORIES of the WORLD ? 
. ’ 177 Great Stories from Thirty-two Literatures. t 
GLorIA Gopparp _—-Edited by BARRETT CLARK and MAXIM LIEBER 
ia NET $5.00; HatF Morocco $7.50 § 
ew § 
persona AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FURNITURE ‘ 
. Witha An Outline History of Furniture Design. . 
ell be | 1} Compiled by DR. HERMAN SCHMITZ 
Large Quarto, Boxed. Illustrated. NET $15.00 ! 
EARLY AMERICAN INNS AND TAVERNS ‘ 
The Only Comprehensive Book on the Subject. ‘ 
by ELISE LATHROP Illustrated. NET $5.00 ( 
Cn | |} DRAWINGS OF THE GREAT MASTERS 
New York , " " ; j 
in I. Florentine II. Early German III. Flemish é ‘ 
Jor, The Edited by A. E. POPHAM Quarto, Each, NET $5.00 BEN RAY REDMAN ‘ 
fanasiev , 
— These and other fine Brick House Publications may be had at your booksellers or from , 
Pushkia t 
— ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY ; 
re in ful SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
, 
, 
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BOO KS—for Christmas 


And, if books, why not those of last- 
ing value and durable satisfaction? 


The Backs of Books—Bisuop 


Literary Essays by a Librarian 


$4.00 


Social Psychology—Dun ap 
A fascinating study of social forces 


4.00 


Fogs and Clouds—Humpnreys 4.00 
Nearly a hundred cloud photographs 


Fundamental Concepts of 
Physics—Heyt 


A philosophy of recent progress 


2.00 


Tree Ancestors—Berry 
The genesis of our forests 


And many others. Send for Cata- 
logue and do your Christmas Shop- 
ping at home in comfort. 


The Williams & Wilkins Company 
Publishers of Scientific Books and Periodicals 


3.00 
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THE MODERN LIBRARY gives book 
lovers the outstanding books of all countries 

in English—handsomely printed and bound— 
sized to fit the pocket—at a low price! 


A NEW MODERN LIBRARY title is 
added on the first of cach month. Newest 
additions: 

Max Beerhohm’s ‘‘Zulcika Dobson,"’ Oscar 
Wilde's “‘De Profundis,"’ Herman Melville's 
‘Moby Dick,’ Remy de Gourmont's *‘A Night 
in the Luxembourg,"’ Thomas Hardy's *‘The 
Return of the Native.” 


H. WOLFF now manufactures a// Modern 
Library titles. This is just one more instance 
of publishers’ confidence in *‘ the largest capacity 
book plant in the metropolitan area.” 





H. WOLFF 


Complets Manufacturers to Publishers since 1893 
518-526 West 26th Street, New York 
Telephone Chickering 8667 


‘ 
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COLLECTED PARODIES. 
By Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace & Compan 
$2.7 84 X § 4; 324 pp. New York 
Few parodists are more ingenious than Mr. Ung 
meyer, and none is more devastating. Here are parodigs 
by the score, in prose and verse, and scarcely oneg 
them tails to be a true hit. 
PHILOSOPHY FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 
By Maurice M. Kaunitz. The Adelphi Company 
$3 8 x 5%; 394 pp. New Yor 
Mr. Kaunitz apparently has learned most of his 
philosophy from second-hand sources. On page jf, 
in fact, he confesses that Frank Thilly’s “History of 
Philosophy"’ has served as a guide for him. In by 
discussion of Nietzsche's best thoughts, such as his 
ideas of slave morality, he says that “‘it is highly 
probable that our philosopher was not quite san 
when he expressed such views.’’ And on page 3 
he actually quotes, and with great respect, from 
Elbert Hubbard! The last nine pages are a hyma® 
Ethical Culture, wherein ‘‘Reason is enthroned 
highest.” 
TRANSITION. Essays on Contemporary Literature. 
By Edwin Muir. The Viking Pres 
$2 7% x 47%; 218 pp. New Yor 
These essays have a great solemnity, and reading 
them thus does not qualify as a dissipation, but there 
is much sound and excellent criticism in them. The 
authors discussed are James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, 
Virginia Woolf, Stephen Hudson, Lytton Strachey, 
T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell and Robert Graves. 
READINGS IN CIVIC SOCIOLOGY. 
By Edward Alsworth Ross and Mary Edna McCaall. 
The World Book Company 
7% x 5; 398 pp. Chica 
As such books go, this is an excellent one. The 
lections are brief but highly instructive, and the 
entific and political authorities quoted are among the 
leaders in their various fields. The high-school a 
thorities, however, in whose hands will lie the choke 
of this book as a text for their classes, will be abit 
disturbed by some of the readings. There are, for 
ample, some quotations from Professor Zechatiil 
Chafee’s ‘Freedom of Speech"’ which would causea 
revolution if read at a national convention of ti 
American Legion. 
THE GYPSY PATTERAN. 
Edited by Joseph Ellner Bernard G. Richards Co., Ime 
$2 @ X §; 302 pp. New York 
A collection of twelve tales of gypsy life in Euro 
and America. Among the authors represented a 
Maxim Gorki, Cervantes, Jean Richepan, Willa 
Sharp and Louise Rice. The introduction by the 
editor is short but useful. There is a brief glomaly 
of gypsy words. 
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KS - These titles have been chosen from our list of 61 Autumn books because they are =o] 
- all of enduring charm. As Christmas gifts they long outlast the glamor of the day. Vad 
tw vA 

=) 5 —\ 
- BENJAMIN FRANKLIN =, 

re 

3 THE FIRST CIVILIZED AMERICAN jo) 

nT YA | by Phillips Russell C7] 

pall i “The first real, vital, vivid biography that pictures him from every known angle. One of & 
ly one of = the greatest biographies of our time.” (New York Evening Post) 

} ad “Shows new phases in Franklin's varied career. One of the most important and brilliant 
= biographies of the year.” (Philadelphia Record) 

¢ us Profusely illustrated with rare photographs and letters. $5.00 


A MANIFEST 
DESTINY 


<iu| | THE GREAT 
«| El AMERICAN ASS 











Dy 
n. In his - Anonymous by A. D. Howden Smith 
ch as his — “A great human document—a “Not only a contribution to 
is highly i most vs. ng 4 contribution to American history but to American 
ite sane ys the literature o x poco. literature.” ; 
page 3 ia (Meredith Nicholson) $3.50 (Chicago Evening Post) $2.50 
ct, from ‘= , 
hymaw | {21 BELLES-LETTRES ¢ BEAUTIFUL $ SPECIAL 
shel} = AND PLAYS ART BOOKS GIFT EDITIONS 
-= = No "No ™o "No “a "No 
ing! | A] TRANSLATIONS | THEPICTURESQUESERIES TRISTRAM 
! reall ie AND Descriptive of the People, SHANDY 
but thee | fet TOMFOOLERIES | theCountryand the Archi- by Laurence Sterne 
em. Te | #S by Bernard Shaw tecture. TOM JONES 
awrenkt, = One translation and six iti 50 l. ae 
Strachey, i238 plays all with Shaw's inimit- Gupems een, OF.EP 4 48 by Henry Fielding 
cs. mg ableintroductions. 2.25 ITALY — SPAIN A special limited edition 
3 CHINA — GERMANY of eo ee copies, 
=) richly and beautifully bound 
-_ ip THE CAPTIVE MEXICO — CANADA with full color pletes by 
“aa oa ee teuesd Boucd PALESTINE—JUGO SLAVIA | Roland Wheelwright. 
ie) cues urdet $10.00 a volume 
be The se A Translated by SCANDINAVIA 
all ~ Arthur Hornblow, Jr. NORTH AFRICA PORTO BELLO 
hool a = This amazing ~ of an ™~ ™~ GOLD 
ne choice | a Fs Me BY PIERRE VIGNAL by A. D. Howden Smith 
v = aris a cw OrkK ° ° “ : Hy 
yh by storm. 2.00 | TheArtand Skiesof Venice sin oh min “35 
char | 1 The Gardens of Rome elie. Beautiful color 
iz id illustrations. . 
) “s THE The Art Cities of “— 
ey BOOK WITHOUT Northern Italy POEMS OF 
ce A NAME $10.00 a volume JOHN MILTON 
+ Co. Ti = Being the 18th Century Printed by the famous 
New Yor va ww of an unmarried BRENT ANO’S Florence Press. Beautifully 
n Europe ay English lady addressed to : and richly bound. 
nted at oe] natural son. $2.50 | Publishers New York In two volumes. Boxed $10.00 
William ce 
by we fw a ge 
. | DG) Sapect an + ETT ENO NOT AENOHES) 
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GOLDEN TALES OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE 


A splendid collection of a score of his best-known 
tales. In subject they are varied; in form they con- 
stitute the highest achievement of the great French 
writer's art. Lovers of Anatole France will wel- 
come the opportunity of securing in a single volume 
so many of his best stories. $3.00 


| THE BRIDGE 
* some By Frank Brangwyn, R. A. 


This volume contains 24 new pictures of bridges in color, and decorations 
in black and white, by the distinguished English artist. With illumin- 
ating text by Christian Barman. Large quarto. $10.00 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES of 1926 


And the Year Book of the American Short Story 
Edited by Edward J. O’ Brien 


By general consent Mr. O'Brien's annual volume has achieved the dis- 
tinction of a landmark in the literary year. $2.50 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1925-26 


And the Year Book of the Drama in America 
Edited by Burns Mantle 


The seventh annual issue of this interesting work contains, in addition 
to excerpts and critical estimates of the best plays of the past year, full 
statistical and biographical data. $3.00 


TEN WEEKS WITH CHINESE 


BANDITS 
By Harvey J. Howard, M.D. 


An account of the harrowing experiences of an American physician in 
captivity in the wilds of Manchuria in 1925. An illuminating picture of 
Chinese problems. Illustrated, $3.00 


THE BOWL OF HEAVEN 
By Evangeline Adams 


The amazing life story of the foremost living astrologer in which she 
relates some of her most interesting professional experiences and justifies 
her individual system of Horary Astrology. $3.00 


BY WATERWAYS TO GOTHAM 


By Lewis R. Freeman 


From Milwaukee to New York in a small motor skiff is a tempestuous, 
adventurous trip as told by a famous world-wide river traveller 


Illustrated, $3.50 
AMERICAN GLASS Z 
By Mary Harrod Northend 


A history of one of America’s earliest industries, describing the intevest- 
ing glass ware that has been produced in this country. A valuable guide 
for the collector. Beautifully illustrated, $5.00 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York DODD, MEAD @& CO. 
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‘pecial Editions 
THAIS 


Anatole France's passionate ang” 
richly beautiful story illuge 
trated in photogravure and” 
with many text cuts by Frank 
C. Papé, illustrator of “Pen 
guin Island."’ $5.00 


ZADIG 


And Other Romances by Voltaire, 
A magnificent edition, with 
many illustrations in photo- 
gravure and decorations in 
black and white by Henry 
Keen. $6.00 


The Light of Asia 
Sir Edwin Arnold's great book, 


with 16 illustrations in color 
and decorations in black and 
white by Hamzch Carr. Lim- 
ited edition. $6.00 


THE CRUISE OF 
THE CACHALOT 


FrankT. Bullen’s famouswhal- 
ing story has been beautifully 
illustrated by Mead Schaeffer 
with full page plates and end 
papers in color. Uniform with 
‘Moby Dick.”’ $3.50 


DON JUAN 


Lord Byron's masterpiece of 


love and satire unexpurgated 
and distinctively illustrated 
by John Austen with many 
full page pictures and text cuts 
in black and white. $6.00 




















215 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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The New Novel by the Author of WILD GEESE 


THE DARK DAWN 


By Martha Ostenso 





A stirring drama of prairie life in Minnesota. 





Columbia University in the Saturday Review. 


KINDLING AND ASHES 
By George Barr McCutcheon 


Never in his long and successful career has McCutcheon received such praise 
from critics as he has for this Indiana feud story. ‘‘It is a powerful, soul- 
searching document . . . crowded with astonishing moments of emotional 
stress. . . aremarkable story, exceptionally well done.''"—Boston Transcript. 


$2.00 
WINNOWED _ ¢ GABRIELLE 


WISDOM A Romance 
By Stephen Leacock By W. B. Maxwell 


The romance of a radiant girl, on 
A treasure-house of shrewd com- her own in London, and her fight 
ment on current happenings,clever for independence. ‘“The more we 
setive on Our various weaknesses, read of Gabrielle and Gerald, the 
 . " better we like them. Theirs is a 

and hilarious observations on the romance that will win the heart 
fads, foibles, and follies of 1926. of every reader.’"—P. A. Kinsley 
$2.00 in Philadelphia Record. $2.00 











that this young woman is no one-book author. 


***The Dark Dawn’ shows conclusively 
She gets inside the minds and souls 
of the various persons in turn, to show what they are and why they are so. . . . “The 
Dark Dawn’ is an achievement of imagination and power.’’—Dorothy Scarborough of 


$2.00 


’ Three Women 
By Faith Baldwin 





‘More than a study of different 
generations; it is a study of dif- 
ferent temperaments . . . her style 
is clear, terse, rapid . . . as read- 
ing, it is dramatic and absorbing; 
as literature, sound and on occa- 
sion powerful.""—N. Y. Times. 
$2.00 


Hand and Ring 


By Anna Katharine Green 








An unusually good detective story 
by a popular writer, generally re- 
garded as second only to the 
author's famous ““The Leaven- 
worth Case.”’ $2.00 


HIGH SILVER THE EXQUISITE PERDITA 


By Anthony Richardson | By E. Barrington, Author of ‘The Divine Lady” 


A sophisticated study of a young The author of ‘Glorious Apollo’’ tells the romance of the charming actress 








man of ideals, confronted by the who captivated the Prince of Wales. 
as a Vast treasure trove of living persons."’—N. Y. Herald Tribune. *‘Every- 
thing that her readers like best in a Barrington novel. A certain success.” 


tealities of life, as seen in present- 


day London. $2.00 


—Chicazo Tribune. 


THEY WENT | pereILA 
By Norman Douglas By William J. Locke 
Acharmingly satirical story of a 








Piiteess and her many lovers, of of olden time, set in the eternal beauty which 
whose destiny all that was known is Florence.""—Boston Transcript. ‘‘Interesting 
Was that ‘they went.’ Printed from and charming . . . running true to the type of 


Mew plates, uniform with ‘South 
Wind,” $2.50 @ humor.’’—Saturday Review. 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York DODD, MEAD AND CO. 









DODD MEAD . 





“A tale of new love as fragrant as the loves 


its predecessors . . . there is sound interpreta- 
tion and subtle character drawing, as well as 





weer? DODD MEAD — 222 


“Barrington has shown us the past 


$2.50 





$2.00 


215 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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East of the Sun and West of the Moon 


By Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt 
The story of the notable journey to the heart of Asia, written with true Roosevelt zest. $3.50 


Ignatius Loyola 
By Paul van Dyke 


A comprehensive and impartial 
biography of a great world figure. 
$3.50 
England 
BytheVery Rev. W.R.Inge 


An honest and courageous view of 
England's present and future. $3.00 


Our Mobile Earth 
By Prof. R. A. Daly 


A foremost geologist tells the fas- 
cinating story of the earth's for- 
mation. Illustrated $5.00 


Beyond the Milky 
Way 


By George Ellery Hale 

The very latest discoveries and 

researches in astronomy. the roof 
Illustrated $1.50 world 


Evolution and Religion 


in Education 
By Henry Fairfield Osborn 


An eminent evolutionist’s sane views on a 
troubled question. $2.00 


“The Copeland Reader’’, Prof 
C. T. Copeland’s 1700-page 
anthology of English prose and 
verse. $10.00 


The Escape from 


the Primitive 

By Horace Carncross 
A practising psychoanalyst ap- 
plies his science to the ills of 


society. $2.50 boys and girls. 





Theodore Roosevelt 
in the Himalayas 
on the journey to 





THE TREASURE SHIP 
the work of famous authors and 
illustrators, is a superb book for 


The Pulse of 


Progress 
By Ellsworth Huntington 


An eminent geographer’s conclu- 
sions as to the real causes of prog- 
ress in civilization. Especially in- 
teresting are those chapters de- 
voted to a sketch of Jewish racial 
history. $5.00 


Foundations of 


the Republic 
By Calvin Coolidge 


The President's most recent ad- 
dresses and papers. $2.50 


Adventures and 


Confessions 
By Wm. Lyon Phelps 


**All books are confessional, this 
one very much so,"’ says Professor 


f the 
sles Phelps. $2.00 


The American People 

By Thomas Jefferson W ertenbaker 
A one-volume, readable history written for the 
adult mind. An answer to the plea for interest- 
ing histories. $5.00 


“Famous Prinis”, by Frank 
Weitenkampf, limited to 1000 
copies, is one of the most beau- 
tiful art books ever issued in 
America $30.00 


Soldiers and 


Statesmen 
By Sir William 
Robertson 


The British field marshal writes 
his war memoirs in frankest 


$2.50 vein, 2 Vols. $12.00 
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SCRIBNER BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS 





The Silver Spoon 


“I had just finished three improbable but exciting detective stories, and I found “The Silver 


By John Galsworthy 


Spoon’ more difficult to lay down than any of them.""—Wéilliam Lyon Phelps. 
“Probably represents the highest level that the novel has reached this season."’ —New York Sun. 


The Golden Key 


“These are all stories of deliverance from some kind of ag or 
have chosen for this book a symbol: The Golden Key. Take 


van Dyke. 


it an 


$2.00 


By Henry van Dyke 


paaey or bondage. . . . I 


use it as you will,” says Dr. 
Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 





Heaven Trees 
By Stark Young 


“These are fascinating folks 
without end come to Heaven 
Trees—and episodes more ex- 
citing and beautiful than can 
generally be hoped for in con- 
temporary novels. . . It is a 
charming book and a pre- 
dominantly happy one; a 
sensitive, truthful recrea- 
tion."’—New York Post. 

$2.00 


Page Mr. Tutt 

By Arthur Train 
“Where is he? Page Mr. 
Tutt!’’ has been the call from 
a host of readers ever since 
the canny lawyer's last ap- 
pearance several years ago. 
He is at his very best in this 


book. $2.00 
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The Sun Also 


Rises 
By Ernest Hemingway 


Ernest Hemingway's first 
novel fairly vibrates with life; 
it fully justifies the expecta- 
tion with which literary 
America has awaited his first 
full-length work of fiction. 

$2.00 


Sea Whispers 


By W. W. Jacobs 
The first book of Mr. Jacobs’ 


stories in seven years. $2.00 









Susan Shane 
By Roger Burlingame 
“This is the story of a woman 
who puts love out of her life 
for the sake of money. It is 
constantly interesting." 
— Bookman 
“A very fine novel. . . It is 
a thoughtful, keen analysis 
of success. . . . and further- 
more, it is intensely interest- 
ing."’—William Lyon Phelps. 
$2.00 


The Benson 


Murder Case 
By S. S. Van Dine 


Fifteen book-sellers in all 
parts of the country heartily 
endorse Mr. Van Dine’s book 
as a mystery story far above 
the ordinary, and commend 
it to all lovers of good detec- 
tive fiction. $2.00 





Smoky: The Story of A One-Man Horse 


By Will James 


**Smoky’ is one of the few truly great 
horse stories in our language. . 


‘Smoky’ rings true 
on every page.”’ 
—WilliamT. Horn- 
aday. 

With Will James 
exciting draw- 
ings. $2.50 


gh Printing 
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The Season’s Gift Book for Men 





MISSISSIPPI 
STEAMBOATIN’ 


by Herbert and Edward Quick 
It was Herbert Quick's creative genius that 
gave us “‘Vandemark's Folly’ and 





“The Hawkeye.”’ 


Authentic romance and vivid history much like Gamblers, swearing mates and racing ca ains, 
Parkman's ‘‘Oregon Trail’’—the story of the steam- _ fighters all, taking desperate chances on the falls of 
boat and the picturesque inland sailors who helped the Ohio, rollicking in New Orleans or up the Miss. 
move the nation westward. It traces the steam- uri or helping Grant at Vicksburg, make this a vivid 
boat's development from the first crude steamer in tale of action and color—an ideal gift for a man, 
th: Mississippi Valley to our modern steel vessels. Illustrated, $3.00 

,% 
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A New Novel by RALPH STRAUS 
OUR WISER SONS 
The author of ‘The Unseemly Ad- 
venture” has written the delight- 
fully humorous story of father who 
starts out to snatch his boy from 
the subverting influences of the 
artistic and literary life, but in the 
end the rescue is more nearly a rout, 
and the positions of father and son 

are amusingly reversed. $2.00 


HILDA WARE 


By L. Atten Harker 
**An entertaining novel, involving 
delightful people placed in a charm- 
ing setting... it will surely de- 
light those who appreciate the 
technical perfection of the novelist.” 
—Saturday Review. $2.00 


NINON de LANCLOS 
By Emite MaGne 
The interesting biography of a 
famous French woman of genuine 
historic importance—the charming 
Ninon of the court of Louis XIV. 
The author refrains from white- 
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Mitya’s Love 


By Ivan Bunin 
Translated by Madelaine Boyd 
John Erskine, author of ‘“The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy,”’ says: ‘‘It is a long time since] 
have read a story so profound in its psychology 
and so dramatic in its method. It seems to me 
a very perfect masterpiece.”” ‘*Proof that real 
masterpieces can still be written in the Russian 
tongue.'’"—New York Times. $2.00 


VISIONS and JEWELS ¢ 


By Moysnen Oyvep 
A work of real charm and literary 
art—life story of the quaint Rus- 
sian proprietor of ‘‘Cameo Corner,”’ 
pam any who tells tales of many of 
the great and near-great. $2.00 


THE AMERICAN IN 
ENGLAND 


During the First Half Century 


of Independence Custody 


By Ropert E. Spitzer 
An important contribution to our = 
early history. A study of the activ- Chiidren 
ities and opinions of the thousands 


of Americans who lived in England 
during the fifty years following the 


























By Everetr Youne 














washing her reputation. $4.00 @ Revolution. $4.00 A brilliant novel of New 
York society showing what 

happens to the children 

: when parents seek divorce. 

Real Dogs By Cuartes Wricut Gray “Mr. a is a novelist of 
A sequel to the great success, “Dawgs!” society . . . Into his social 
Terhune, Zane Grey, Walpole, Stephen Crane, and sophisticated study there 
Ellis Parker Butler, Curwood, Foote, and is a quality of feeling that 
others contribute some of their best dog Mrs. Wharton has rarely 
stories to this delightful book. $2.50 attained.""—New York Times 
© $2.50 
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and Everything thats tn tt 


N his immortal poem, IF, Rudyard Kipling de- 

scribed his own works better than any one else 
ever has... . the Earth and everything that's in tt. 

He was not taiking about himself, nor even about 
books, yet the phrase is a perfect description. For 
in the novels, poems, tales and essays of the Universal 
writer the whole vivid panorama of Life is pictured 
with the consummate artistry of a genius. 

There is someone you wish to remember this Christmas, with 
agit that means something more than money-value. There is 
someone to whom you would like to give the Earth, if you could. 
Here is your opportunity. 
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Earth 


99 


Here are weeks, yes, months of travel, travel in the strangest 
of lands, travel spiced with romance, colored by high adventure. 
Here is humor, pathos, love and hate and every human emotion 
pictured so clearly that the reader is never conscious of his own 
surroundings, but is swept away in a turmoil of action. Here 
is the spray of the sea; the grandeur of mountain peaks and 
storm-torn skies; the hum and bustle of Oriental bazaars; the 
stillness of jungle nights. Here are the hearts of British 
Tommies—serving their King in a foreign land. Here is the 
answer to that age-old riddle—the eyes of a native maid. 

No other gift that money can buy will embrace all the ad- 
vantages of a set of Rudyard Kipling. It will remain on your 
book shelves through the years, always available, always new, a 
source of infinite pleasure, evidence of the taste of the giver 
and his regard for the recipient. 


THE MANDALAY KIPLING 


Today's outstanding book bargain. The Mandalay Edition 
of the work of Rudyard Kipling is one of the most spectacular 
book bargains of ‘modern times. When it is considered that 
here is amusement and diversion for every mood, created by 
one of the greatest masters of English prose and verse, it also 

&@ great entertainment bargain as well. 

Printed from large, easily-read type of beautiful design, on 
high grade book paper. Essays, poems and stories; Kipling’s 
full 26 volumes, may now be had (bound in the most up-to- 
date way—two-in-one) in a beautiful maroon binding for only 
29.50, 

The finest set at a popular price ever published! 


UNTIL NEXT 
SEPTEMBER TO PAY 


_Although The Mandalay Kipling is the utmost in quality, a 
oo for a King, it is within the easy reach of everyone. The 
terms give you immediate possession and give you until 
next September, mine full months, to pay. 
If you desire, enclose name and address of friend to whom 





you wish set shipped direct, and we will enclose an attractiv 
Christmas card bearing your name. 
mail the ——- VV / Doubleday Page & Co. 
any money NOW. Dept. K- 
Then decide whether . K-S512 Garden City, New York 
Sate > books. FREE AND WITHOUT OBLIGA- 
keep the books F i TION, the Mandalay Edition of Kipling, 
DOUBLEDAY / in-one,maroon linen covers, mountedjtities, 
gold top pages. I will either return the books 
Dept. K-5512 in full, or only $3 first payment and $3 month! 
° . / for nine months. (If you desire, enclose name 
Garden City / 


To be sure of your set, 
or not you want to / Gentlemen: I would like to examine 
twenty-six full-sized volumes, bound two- 
PAGE & co. within a week or else send you $29.50 cash 
and address of friend to whom you wish set 


tele / Sno ome 
PRs 6 oc 00 6cce0sedee be euéd esses yr tieeecoomas 

4 pre  e  eeee 
ie EER ety Pas Me Pe BS FE . 


OE ee 

oO Check here if you want the rich leather binding and 

/ change terms to $49.50, payable $4.50 in one week and 
$5 amonth. Same Free Examination Privilege. 
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Will Rogers’ 


LETTERS of a Self-Made Diplomat to His President 


> JUST felt that the President needed a foreign ay ape that 
could really go in and dip, and he didn’t even 

me to do it; that same intimate understanding that had told me 
he needed someone had told me that I was the one he needed. 
This book is unique in Memoirs or Autobiographies. 

lishing what was done and said while all the P 


in these narratives are still alive.’’ 
Illustrated, $2.00 





ave to ask 





I am pub- 
arties concerned 








JARNEGAN 
by Jim Tully 
H. L. Mencken: 

“Intensely interesting. A bravura 
piece done at high pressure.”’ 
George Jean Nathan: 

‘There is no more interesting and 
alive writer in the country today than 
Tully. If you need proof, consult his 
Jarnegan. You will have to search 
far in contemporary American fiction 
to find a character as brilliantly pinned 
to paper.” $2.00 





STYRBIORN THE STRONG 


by E. R. Eddison 


Another i romance by the author of The Worm Ourobores. “He 
writes with a beauty not often found this side the sixteenth century,” 
—N. Y. Pet. LIlluitrated, $2.00. 


THE LAST DAY 
by Beatrice Kean Seymour 


The great decision a gir! must make on one day of her life. $2.00, 


THE CHEYNE MYSTERY 
by F. Wills Crofts 


Another Inspector French story. The most enthralling tale the 
author of The Cask, etc., has yet spun. $2.00. 


THE CABALA 
by Thornton Niven Wilder 


The “smartest’’ book since Antic Hay. ‘“‘Ie has the cool, sparkling 
quality of a champagne cocktail.""—N. Y. Trsbame. $2.50. 





NATHALIA CRANE’S 
New book of poems 


THE 
SINGING CROW 


Contains some of the most 
hauntingly imaginative verse 
she has yet written. Critics 
have been unanimous in call- 
ing the work of the thirteen- 
year-old poetess of America 
the work of genius. Iilus- 
trated, $2.00. 





A. _ MAN 
COULD 
=y)6S TAND UP 


FORD MADOX FORD 


“THE third volume in the series that ranks with Galsworth’s te 
Saga as record of the passing of a whole social order and 
—Isabel Paterson in the N. Y. Tribune. A picture of British society 
from pre-war days to the present. $2.50. 








Albert & Charles Boni 





66 Fifth Avenue, N.Y 
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‘Noel Forrest’ s “Way: s. , of 
might be considered: the coup « 
season. It is a first novel that has al ioe 
ready achieved discussion.,’’=—T , 
a BS Retews. tis gates 
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am 4 » Shane Leslie 


“ ‘Unquestionably 
one of the finest bi- 
ographies of late 
years. Worthy to 
_ rank beside Lytton 
« Strachey’s “Queen 
wVictoria’,’’ says 
T..P.’s Weekly of this 
splendid biography. 
rontispiece. | $4.00 


*ST ATESMEN 
AND 


SOLDIERS 
\ OF THE 


CIVIL WAR 
By Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice 


~The author,a military ex- 
pert, discusses the main fig- 
ures and forces of the Civil 
War. 9 ilbustrations. $3.00 


THE POEMS 
OF EMILY 
DICKINSON 


A new pocket edi- 
tion, in limp leather, 
of the complete 
works of America’s 
foremost woman 
poet. With a photo- 
gravure frontis- 
piece. In box. $4.50 


“THE PRIMITIVE 
“RACES OF MAN- 
ie KIND 
y By Max Schmidt 

A comprehensive work, 
clearing up many disputed 
conceptions of the life of 
primitive races, and de- 
scribing minutely their 
idaily ‘exiétence and social 
customs. With maps and 100 
py siraimmne. $6.00 


THE SUPREME 
COURT IN 
UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 


By Charles Warren 
A new, revised edition of 
the famous work which 
won the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best book of 1922 on the 
histor y of the United States. 
2 volumes. $10.00 


FIFTY YEARS 
OF BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 


By THE EARL OF 


OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. 


An authoritative interpretation of 
a half-century of British politics. 
16 illustrations. 


2 volumes. 


THE CULTURE OF 
ANCIENT GREECE 


AND ROME 
By Franz Poland, 
Ernst Reisinger and 
Richard Wagner 
The literature, languages, 
science, religions and arts of 
these ancient peoples treated 
in a scholarly and thorough 
manner. With maps and 136 
illustrations. $6.00 


PERFECT BOOK 


By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


Mr. Orcutt, a typographic expert, 
has here: written.a fascinating story 
of his quest throughout the world for 
the perfect book. With 84 unusual 
illustrations. Second printing. 


If you like 
you are sure toget, 
real ‘‘kick” o 


ing and informati 
volume. With 
portraits. os 


$5.00 


By Bede Jarrett ‘eal 


Father Jarrett summarizes 
three active centuri sof 


the knowledge of subjec 
which have always inte 
ested man in the West. 


*MY ID ve : 


Edited a 
Josepn Fort Newt 


ing represent 
the prine 


cal movemesits 9& 
their conceptK 


$8.00 


ers authoritatively @ 
tory of naval warfi 

the first armor-plat 
sels down tothe close 
World War. With many: 
lustrations, battle-plans 
diagrams. 2 volumes. { 


is Atlanic Monthly LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


. -. °Press Publication” 


_— 


Publishers, "34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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By ALICE VAN LEER olay a 1 vic 
The author of ‘€ollector’s Luck”’ Ainene oy 
pe and ‘‘Collector’s Luck in France’’ b presented | 
Qincolorby  tecounts her adventures in collecti 
Morley. $3.50 in Eneatte 63 pe $3. 2a 


oe 


Te) OLD-FASH- 
i NED sans Balog Nash 


Disa M. Alcott Another classiegtory tong” ores 
vorite; endorsed established favorite — en- 
he) American Library dorsed by the American Li- 
A ti which has just brary Association—just ad-~ 
ng ‘ dd d to the Beacon ded to the Beacon Hill 
eHill elf, With 8 il- Bookshelf. With 4 illugtra- > © y: 
in full color by tions in full color by Hattie _ # 
bott. (For girls Longstreet Price. te ae, 
ds.) $2.00 10 and upwards. 5 


Pe * oD ANOTHER 


Dect rics 2 ~URY OF PLAYS 
ean surs FOR CHILDREN» 


y  Sim- 
(Ole Skjarsen _ Edited by Montrose J. Moses’ 
er heroes of © aay { 
Bollege that A companion volume to the author’ 


semany a first *‘ Treasury”, containing 12'play as 
ive, With to be read and acted by children. Nige 
rast opt $2.00  Sillustrations by Tony Sarg. ~~ $3. 00° 4 Choa 


THE YOUNG ee 
FOLK’S BOOK 
OF INVENTION 
By T.C. Bridges” 
cinat: The Story of invention — 
s, hero-tales and leg- from the time when man 
ken from the clas- learned how to make fire 
both the new and old down to the latest example 
With 114 illustra- of his ingenuity. With 78 the, : 
boys and girls 10 illustrations. (For boys and With 
$2.00 girls 10 to 15.) Pik. ; 
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DISTINGUISHED NEW FICTION 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border 


Hamlin Garland’s New Book 








*‘Over the whole narrative there is the mellow glow of fireside reminiscence . . . inter. 
esting and moving book.’’— New York Sun. Illustrated. $2.50 
With Ee The 
. IL-MAKERS 
Eastern Eyes : oo Chariot of Fire 
by Ernest Poole . : by Bernard De Voto 


Author of “His Family,” etc. 
The story of an American 
marital tangle in which ‘‘Mr. 
Poole has given us a subtle 
study in point of view.’’—The 


‘Very striking novel. . a study 
of primitive society, primitive 
psychology, primitive religion 

. Swift moving, engrossing 
and highly dramatic.’’—New 







































Sara Teasdale 
Dark of the Moon 


Deeper thought and greater 
artistry mark this new collec- 
tion. $1.50 


James Stephens 
Collected Poems 
ip A beautiful edition containing 
mi all of James Stephens’ verse. 
- $3.00 
Thomas Hardy 
Collected Poems 
“Far Phantasies, Songs and 
Trifles” is added to this com- 
plete edition. $4.00 


EdgarLee Masters 
Lee: A Dramatic Poem 


“Few (dramatic poems) that I 
have read have been more in- 
teresting. The poem is packed 
with ideas,’’— Mark Van Doren, 


N.Y.Herald Tribune. $2.00 




















New Republic. $2.00 York Herald Tribune. $2.50 
King Goshawk Goodbye, 
; and the Birds Far End ; Stranger 

by Eimar O’Duffy by May Sinclair by Stella Benson 

A fantasy by a young *“‘Concise . . brilliant. . In this new novel, the 

Irish writer that is spiced clothed with life and un- scene of which is laid in 

with wit and satire, much deratenting.”” — Ha China, one of the clever- 
¢ after the manner of &- rry est of women writers has 
: James Stephens’ work. Hansen, New York surpassed her previous 
$2.50 World. $2.00 work. $2.00 

POETRY A MISCELLANY 





Religion in the Making 
by Alfred North Whitehead 
“Is ‘Religion in the ped of any use to the ordinary be- 
wildered citizen, asking . hat is it all about’? To 
the intelligent layman — " yes. ”? Independent. $1.50 


Holism and Evolution 
by General Jan C. Smuts 


A famous statesman presents here an interesting and ee 
vocative essay in philosophy. $4.00 


A Short History of Marriage 
by Edward A. Westermarck 

The monumental ‘‘History of Human Marriage’”’ has been 
rewritten and conden — into a single, comprehensive 
volume. $4.00 

Business Cycles and Business 

Measurements 
by Carl Snyder 

No progressive business man should miss this important 
contribution to the theory of business cycles. $6.00 


Prices subject to change on publication 


——— 
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New Edition H. G. WELLS’ Masterpiece a 
P The New Outline of History il 
“ This is not the original Outline brought up to date, *but'a new, rewritten text with many nN 
0 additions. The final sections have been entirely recast. More than 800 illustrations and i} 
thirty-two color plates make it also a complete pictorial-story of mankind.. Handsomely it 
bound in new format and printed by litho offset. 2 vols. $15.00 | 
bg My ' 
Can’t Win Own Story | 
ly by Jack Black | 
na by Fremont Older i! 
“‘It has kept us awake and : ) | 
" haunted, and made life The editor of the San Fran- | |e 
1g more livable. "? — Carl cisco Call has written a mi 
4 Sandburg, Chicago News. colorful chapter in the his- i | 
‘AG 
“The story is fascinating tory of one of our great | a4} | 
from beginning to end. . cities. It is a story of a HW 
I believe Jack Black has thrilling fight against mis- i 
written a remarkable " ae 
book.’”’— Clarence Darrow, government and corruption- a 
New York Herald-Tribune. for the reader with a sense ae 
1e $2.00 of his civic duties. $3.50 in| 
in JACK BLACK . i 
. ii 
| aT 
. ILLUSTRATED BOOKS—FOR GIFTS 1 i 
il 
- ™ |) 
7 The Collecting of | ##The Road Round | 
Antiques Ireland Wl 
by Esther Singleton by Padraic Colum 1 
e Anauthoritative guide for collectors by to picture the Trish. seene and spirit | H i 
0 an expert on the subject. Profusely il- that has appeared in years. ew ! ay 
0 lustrated.” $7.50 York Times. $4. 00 i 
. A Short History of Italian Art Al 
0 by Adolfo Venturi i ) | 
Comprehensive and very readable history of Italian art—for students, travelers, archi- i 
tects, lovers of the old masters. Fully illustrated. $4.00 if 
a 1 
e : i 
, paris , || The Crock of Gold | 
ney Dari hens 
Illustrated by Henry Rushbury by James Step if 
The author and artist have caught the A beautiful, new edition with twelve i 
it spirit and atmosphere of a great city— full-page color plates and many pen it 
0 an unusual and entertaining book. $7.50 drawings by Thomas Mackenzie. $2.50 
Prices subject to change on publication i 
—— — | 
j TH M CMILLAN COMPANY i 
a — Ow York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisecc ' 
’ ' 
lv ; 
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A great k& Z x success of 
non-fiction p= imam §6€6the season 


Lewis Deswiaa’s New Book 
This Believing World. 





2 § 
THE entire procession of the 
world’s faiths upon one canvas, 


illuminated with order and clarity.” 
—Will Durant, New York Herald Tribune 


*““‘Dramatic’’ **Brilliant’’ 

**Fascinating”’ “Enlightening”’ **Alive”’ 
**Picturesque’’ **Complete’’ “Absorbing” 
**Notable’’ ‘““Interesting”’ *“*Exquisite”’ 


This is only a small part of what critics have said 
of one of the great serious books of our time. 


This Believing World | 


At all Bookstores - Price $3.50 


New York Boston rae MACMILLAN COMPANY “‘20t Dall 
San Francisco 


Chicago 






























Edna Plimpton. 
$2.00 


tion, with hundreds of 
you see the Macmillan Pinocchio. (Ages 6 to 10) 
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MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 
for 


BOYS and GIRLS 


Christmas, 1926 





The Adventures of Pinocchio 


The famous story of the wooden boy; printed in Italy, from a new transla- 
ay and nonsensical pictures in many colors. Be sure 


The Epic of Kings 


Eliza and the Elves 








$5.00 


Hero Tales of Ancient Persia. Retold from Firdusi’s Shah Nameh, and with 
new pictures in line and color by Wilfred Jones. An unusual gift book for 
anyone over 12. 


$2.50 


By Rachel Field. Illustrated by Elizabeth MacKinstry. The stories of Eliza; 
of the Fairy Gentleman and his Dumpling Wife; of the Elfin Pup; and all 
the elfin poems and pictures, make an irresistible gift book for small child- 
ren. (Ages 6-8) 


$2.00 


Children of 6 to 10 
with their first set 
of tools, will have 
fun with ‘‘Your 
Workshop’’. The 
first of the Work 
and Play Books. 


These are some of 
the toys any small 
boy or girl can 
make from the 
cio in ‘‘Your 
orkshop,’’ by 











Red Howling Monkey 


The Story of a Soutn American Indian Boy. Told by Helen Damrosch Tee- 
Van. (Ages 6-10) $2.00 


The Little Library 


MacDonald’s The Light Princess, illustrated by Dorothy Lathrop; The Sons 
of Kai by Henry Beston; The King of the Golden River by Ruskin; The Little 

ooden Doll by Margery and Pamela Bianco; Memoirs of a London Doll; A 
Visit from St. Nicholas. New titles from this popular series, strongly bound 
for small children. Choose several volumes for the tops of the Christmas 
stockings. Each, $1.00 


The Children’s Classics 


New titles this year: The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest; Games for Every Day; 
The Alhambra, Palace of Mystery and Splendor; The Princess and the 
Goblin. With individual blue and gold binding and pictures by famous 
artists. Each, $1.75 


See complete list of these series and des- 
criptions of many other new titles in “Mace 
millan Books for Boys and Girls” a gift 
book catalog fully illustrated as.d classified. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco 
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ashin by W. E. WOODWARD 


‘“ R. WOODWARD has writte. 

an immensely readable book 

. the most stimulating study of 

Washington in relation to his times that 
has yet been written.”’ 

—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


provocative 


“Mr. Woodward’s book 


idol-smasher of the vulgar sort. 
a genuine effort at interpretation and, 
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Omar | 


n The Image and the Man 


“It is, I think, the most interesting and 
life of Washington yet 
written.’’—Henry Hazlitt, VN. Y. Sun. 


is not a mere 
It is 


in a high degree, a successful ,one.””-— 


“‘Much the best biography of Washing- 
ton I have ever read.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


TAR +: NAPOLEON } 


A MIDWEST The Man by 


CHILDHOOD of Emil 
Destiny Ludwig 


Trans. by Eden and Cedar Paul 


This biography has made a sensa 
tion in Europe. The author has 
on the one hand completely satis- 
fied the demand for accuracy and 
scholarship, and on the other hand 
has told the inner drama of Na- 
poleon in a way that makes it in- 
tensely vivid and absorbing. Oc- 
tavo. Illustrated with 24 half- 
tones. $5.00 


The Whispering 


Gallery ——, Leaves 
from the Diary of An 
Ex-Diplomat 


Kings, Dictators, Premiers, Min- 
isters, Ladies, Authors, Artists, 
Warriors, and others—they appear 
in this extraordinary book. The 
author is an ex-diplomat and his 
startling revelations are vouched 
for on high authority. 
Octavo. Illustrated. $4.00 


TIME 
EXPOSURES 


by Search-Light 


These portraits of twenty men and 
women, famous in our time, have 
almost the quality of divination. 
Their like is hardly to be found in 
literature. The subtlety, penctra- 
tion and beauty of the writing are 
extraordinary. 
With caricatures by noted artists. 
Square Octavo. $2.50 


Tribune. 


Octavo. 13 full-page 


by Sherwood Anderson 


A man sees his childhood—the en 
thralling adventure of growing out 
into the world. A rare book, al- 
most magical in its understanding, 
in the mood of A Story Teller’s 
Story. Its background is the un- 
built, spacious, beautiful Midwest 
of a generation ago. 

Large 12mo. $3.00 


MORE 
’ MILES 


by Harry Kemp 


Do you remember Tramping on 
Life? Still under the name of 
John Gregory, Harry Kemp con- 
tinues his adventures. In More 
Miles he tells of his New York 
years, of his encounters with fa 
mous people (and some unknown 
now, whom his story will make 
famous)—of enterprises, a mar- 
riage, and other rich matter. 
Octavo. $3.00 


This 


i Have 
a” To Say 


a The Story of My 


ae Flurried Years 
Lo by Violet Hunt 


This is certain to go down as a 
ecious document of our time. In 
its pages ng a Conrad, 
Henry James, : . Hudson, 
H. G. ells, Ford Madox Ford 
(Hueffer), spoken about with pe 
culiarly feminine frankness, and 
with a charm that sets it apart 
from any other similar book and 
makes it literature. 
Octavo. Illustrated. $3.50 
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James Truslow Adams, N. Y. Herald 


plates. $4.00 


VIRGIN 
SPAIN 


y 
Waldo Frank 


Acclaimed in Spain and America 
as the finest book on the life and 
history of Spa'n written in the 
English language. ‘“‘He presents, 
with an air of irresistible authen- 
ticity, a marvelous conception of 
the soul of Spain.””— 

William McFee, N. Y. World. 
3rd Edition. Special Octavo. $3.00 


THE 
GOLDEN 


DAY bd 
by Lewis Mumf 


A portrait of the American mind 
through the story of the intellec- 
tual movements in America and 
the men who led them. 

Large 12mo. $2.50 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION 


The Story of 


by 
Hendrik Van Loon 
With an added chapter coveri 
recent history, the thirty fifth ede 
tion brings the book com 
up-to-date. With added illustra- 
tions. And the book is still at half 
the original $5.00 price. $ 
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Le gv i ss CLASSICS For Gifts 
ap, Nd These beautifully bound, handsomely printed editions of 


great books, difficult to get or obtainable only in small 
size, small print editions, make beautiful and lasting gifts 


“ a‘ 
PB 





* Se 

The $ Coppice ca'uer & TRISTRAM SHANDY-—A Sen- $ The Travels of 
| ology | VILLON | timental Journey and other | Marco Polo 
of Taste by pieces by Laurence Sterne eng Pd 


s ; Translated by John Manuel Komroff 
Brillat-Savarin Heron Lepper. In- : “A new and irresistible 
ies the same edes the cxangiete Introduction to each vol. by WilburL.Cross taviention tpeasendidiie 
in the liter- These two volumes constitute a virtually com- 
lete edition of the works of Laurence Sterne. 


John Payne trans- classic, which is cele- 
ature of table 
n addition to The Sentimental Journey, the 


lation and the ver- brated in literature as 
es as Wal- 
second volume contains The Letters to Eliza, 


sions by Swinburne, few other books are cel- 
ton’s“ Compleat Rossetti, Symons ebrated.”” — 
other correspondence, journals, and selections 
from his famous sermons. 


and Ezra Pound. Philadelphia Record. 
Noin same for- 4th Edition. 

Octavo. Each $3.50. Two vols., boxed, $7.00 $3.50 

ae 


mat. $3.50 Octavo. 


} More Ports, More Happy Places $ 
by Cornelia Stratton Parker 





Few recent books of travel have won 
so wide and enthusiastic a public as 
Mrs. Parker’s Ports and Happy 
Places. The delightful and uncon- 
ventional story of her European pil- 
grimages with her boys and her girl 
is here continued. 

Octavo. Illustrated. $3.00 


Lotus and 
Chrysan- 


oe > el 
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CHAINS 
Lesser Novels 
and Stories 


Wonderful narra- 
tives, intensely 
American, that 
hold up the mir- 
tor of a broad, 
comprehending 
fealism to our 

$2.50. Spe- 
cial, limited, au- 
tographed edi- 
tion, $10.00. 


An 
American 


Tragedy 


The countrywide 
sweep of this 
“greatest Ameri- 
can novel” (J. W. 
tien) , The Na- 
ton joes On. 
The h very 
large edition has 

been printed. 

vols. boxed, 


The 
dramatiza- 


tion of An A- 

merican Tra: 
edy by Patric 

Kearney coe 

ing at The 

re The- 

_ atre, New York, 

“one of the 

Season's big 


AVOWALS 


The first edition for general 
circulation of what is regarded 
by a number of critics as the 


DREAMS AND 
IMAGES 


by Joyce Kilmer 


Cageienent edited by 
haemas O’ Sheel 


Enriched with the supplement 
of recent poems edited by 
Shaemas O’Sheel, this consti- 
tutes the most comprehensive 





most delightful of Moore's 
boo 


_ $2.50 anthology now available of 


Catholic poetry. 
12mo. $2.59 


The Story of the World’s Literature 


by John Macy 
With more than 200 Illustrations in Color and Line by 
Onorio Ruotolo 
“Your wonderful romance of the world’s 
he St of Philosophy. 
Gnas Octavo. $5.00 
The Red and “Gentlemen ane 
the Black Prefer Blondes’”’ “AU R 
by Stendhal ; 
works of Stendhal. 
2 vols., boxed, $5.00 


literature—I admire its structure, its just 
proportioning of space, its unity of 

Translated by by Anita Loos £> 

C. K. Scott Moncrieff 


thought, its continuity of theme and style; 

it reads itself. On every page I have found 

illuminating criticism and novel informa- 

tion. Your erudition has not dried up 

our humanity.”—Will Durant, Author of 
The finest English transla- 
tion of one of the world’s 
greatest novels. Uniform 
with our complete, una- 
bridged edition of the 


Drawings by Ralph [ v) 
Barton > 


Make certain of good cheer | r : 
for the season by sending — 
this new classic of Ameri- 

can humor. $1.7 





themums 


An Anthology of 
Chinese and 
Japanese Poetry 
Edited by 
Joseph Lewis French 
The most comprehen- 
sive anthology ever 
published. A collection 
of the finest poems in 
the finest English trans- 
lation. First edition, 
specially bound, lim- 

ited to 1000 copies. 
$7.50 


Complete In 
one Volume 


Travels in 
Arabia 
Deserta 


by Charles M. 
Doughty 


Introduction by Col 
Thomas E. Lawrence 
This immortal travel 
classic, complete and 
unabridged, is now pre- 
sented in one volume of 
more than 1300 pages. 
Printed from the plates 
of the two volume edi- 
tion. The price of $10 
is one-seventh that of 
the original Cambridge 
edition of which it is a 
facsimile. 

Boxed. $10.00 
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Viscount Grey’s Fallodon Papers 


Delightful essays on reading and outdoor life. ‘‘Here we have an oppor- 
tunity to absorb a philosophy of living from a great mind that understands 
how to get the most out of life."’"—S+. Louis Star. “‘As a contribution to 
the understanding of the true character of an eminent statesman, these essays 
are invaluable.’’—The Independent. Illustrated from woodcuts. $2.50 








O GENTEEL 
LADY! 

Esther Forbes 

Crisp, lucid, lively, bril- 
liant, piquant, exquisite, are 
some of the adjectives that 


critics are applying to this 
suave tale of the 1850's. 6th 


MY 
ANTONIA 


Willa Cather 


A revised edition of the book 
which led H. L. Mencken to 
say: “No romantic novel 
ever written in America is 
one-half so beautiful."’ $2.50 








printing. $2.00 | | 
: ll =} — 
OTHER EAST WIND oe 
PEOPLE'S Pe STE 
DAUGHTERS oo OF TRAVEL 
Seldom if ever has Miss 


Eleanor R. Wembridge 


Seventeen vivid and unfor- 
gettable pictures of the girls 
of our big cities. ‘A slice 
of life.""—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. $2.50 





THE SACRED 
TREE 
Lady Murasaki 


A deathless tale of court life 
in old Japan, even more en- 
trancing than the first vol- 





Lowell so completely re- 
vealed her depth of human 
sympathy. . The poet's 


consummate art never fal- 


ters. . . rare sensitiveness 
to human values.’’ — New 
York Times. $2.25 





James Norman Hall 


“‘Whether in Tahiti or Ice 
land, in a desert town or on 
Fifth Avenue, the author 
makes his reader a compan- 
ion."’"—San Francisco Bulletin. 

$3.00 





RICHARD KANE 
LOOKS AT LIFE 


Irwin Edman 


“It could only have been 
written by one who has 
known youth and entered 





into youth's problems."— 
N. Y. Poff. $2.50 





ume, “The Tale of Genji.” | 
$3.50 | 











7 ae 


Clemenceau’s Demosthenes 


Outwardly a tense, vivid and absorbingly interesting portrait of the great 
Athenian orator who strove to arouse his countrymen to the danger of 
foreign invasion. Inwardly—who knows?—the spiritual autobiography of 
the “‘Tiger’’ himself. ‘‘Clemenceau's ‘Demosthenes’ has taken on the pro- 
portions of a great event.’’"—New York Times. $2.50 
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Gamaliel Bradford’s Darwin 


The life story of a gentle, tolerant and lovable man who overturned the world 
of thought, shifted the whole attitude of science and upheaved the very 
foundations of religion and morality. ‘‘He made hell a laughing-stock and 
heaven a dream, and made God Himself no more than an amiable possi- 


bility if even that."’ 








GEORGE ROGERS 
CLARK 


Temple Bodley 


A complete and illuminating 
biography of one of the most 
picturesque men who helped 

sh forward the American 
Stier. $5.00 





THE INTIMATE 
PAPERS OF 
COLONEL HOUSE! 


Charles Seymour 


The most absorbing, the most 
fascinating, and the most im- 
portant of all the books writ- 
ten on the war. Two vol- 
umes. $10.00 





THE MAKING OF 
THE MODERN 
MIND 


John H. Randall, Jr. 


“Anything better int the way 
of asummary with a popular 
as well as an educational ap- 
peal could not well be imag- 
ined.""—Boston Transcript. 
$5.00 


$3.50 








THE NEW 
SPIRIT 


Havelock Ellis 


Diderot, Heine, Whitman, 
Ibsen and Tolstoi are bril- 
liantly discussed by Ellis as 
contributors to the “new 
spirit.” $2.25 





UTOPIA IN 
CHAINS 
Morris Gordin 


A vivid account of a young 
idealist’s experiences as edi- 
tor, food commissioner and 
propagandist in red Russia is 
given in this powerful inside 
picture of the Bolshevist ré- 
gime. $2.00 





THIERS AND 
THE FRENCH 
MONARCHY 


John M. S. Allison 


An illuminating portrait of 
the famous French states- 
man's life from 1797 to 1848, 
drawn from an extensive 
study of original materials. 

$5.00 


























JEFFERSON 
AND 
HAMILTON 


Claude G. Bowers 


A book for everyone inter- 
ested in biography. ‘No 
lover of American history 
can afford to overlook it.”"’"— 
John W. Davis in the New 
York World. $5.00 








The Heart of Emerson’s Journals 
Bliss Perry 


The quintessence of Emerson's Journals is now accessible in a single volume. 
“Here is a book that deserves a place beside Will Durant’s ‘Story of Philos- 
Ophy.’ It is loaded with nuggets.’’—New York World. ‘“The essays them- 
selves do not reveal the power and profundity of Emerson's mind as do these 


informal writings.’’"—New York Times. 


\ HOUGHTON - MIFFLD 


$3.00 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


“Anatole France to the life’’.-Emile Henriot in Le Temps 


"RAMBLES 7 4 Rambles with 
i aTOLe Poi an ANATOLE FRANCE 
> | By SANnpDoR KeEmeERI 

Nev er has the personal charm 
of the Master been felt as in 
this book of his enthusiasms. 
Through old Paris, Milan, Na- 
ples, Rome we run the fire of 
his comment on art and men 
and ideas. From the Hun- 
garian. Illustrated with hith- 
erto unpublished photographs 
and facsimile letters. Large, 
handsome octavo. $5.00 


FORGOTTEN SHRINES OF SPAIN 
By MILpRED STAPLEY ByYNE 
A volume that throws Spain open like a great museum 
to the art-lovers of the world. Quaintly drawn fron- 
tispiece and map and 65 illustrations of great beauty. 


The Practical Book of Learning Decoration and Furniture $5.00 
By Epwarp STRATTON HOLLOWAY 
A humanized course in interior decoration with suggestions for 
further intensive study using as basis ‘The Practical Book of 
Interior Decoration.” 180 Illustrations. $4.50 


The Practical Book of Decorative Wall Treatments 

By Nancy McCLELLAND 
‘Hundreds of practical schemes, historic and modern, for the 
decoration of walls. Abounds in suggestions to the decorator 
and home furnisher. 8 color plates, 211 doubletone. $10.00 


The Dead Ride Hard 

By Louts JosEPH VANCE 
A galloping tale of love, intrigue and breathless adventure, by 

a master of romance. It tells of that intrepid American, 

Andrew Brull, and his service to an imperious lady of Buda- 

pest in the days when the White Terror rode hard upon the 

Red. $2.00 


Joseph Pennells Pictures of Philadelphia 
Reproductions of 64 Lithographs. 
Introduction by ELIZABETH ROBINS 
PENNELL $2.50 
The Domestic Architecture of the 
Early American Republic The Greek Revival 
By Howarp MAJjor 
Frontispiece in Color, 256 Halftone 
Illustrations, Handsome Binding in 
Blue Buckram Stamped in Gold. 
$15.00 
Small Manor Houses and Farmsteads in France 
By HaroL_pD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
and RoGER WEARNE RAMSDELL 
Colored frontispiece, 253 Halftone 
Illustrations, Handsome Blue Buck- 
ram and Gold Binding. $15.00 
At All Book Stores 


FORGOTTEN SHRINES 
OF SEAIN 


MILDRED STAPL 


Philadelphia 


Gifts for All Tastes 


A FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


FAIRY TALES - 
FROM INDIA 


KATHARINE PYLE . 








MARTHA THE SEVENTH 
By JANE ABBoTT 

What happened to a “sey. 
enth child of a seventh child” 
at Twin Farms in the green 
hills of Vermont—a New Eng. 
land story for girls. Illus 
trated. $1.75 


THE RIDER IN THE 
By GREEN MASK 
RupPERT SARAGENT HOLLAND 
Astirring tale of the American 
Revolution—thedaring pursuit 
of the ‘“‘ Wolves” of Watson's 
Glen. Colored frontispiece, 
3 other illustrations. $2.00 


FAIRY TALES FROM INDIA 
Illustrated with Special Lining 
Papers, De corations and 12 
quisite Color Plates by Kamm 


ARINE PYLE 
One of the most beautiful 
gift books this season. These 
old Deccan stories of Rajahs 
and Ranees, Wuzeers and 
Brahmins, cobras, jackals and 
wicked rakshas are colorful 
with the magic of a mystic 
land. 3.50 


LITTLE ABE LINCOLN 

By Bernie Bascock 

The true story of Abraham 

Lincoln's boyhood adventures 

and achievement, a wildwood 

story full of the spontaneous 

humor of the backwoods. Il 

lustrated. $2.00 

WISDOM OF THE WOODS 
By Dan Brearp 

Fascinating backwoods # 

ant all oedoor boy ‘Scom 

— all outdoor boys. 

ume in Dan _ Beards 
2 “ Wooderaft Series.” 243! 
lustrations, colored front 


piece, $2.50 


THE — ALL CHILDREN 
LOVE SERIES 

26 a s—the stories that 
never grow old. Beautifully 
bound and charmingly illus. 
trated in color. “ arrots 
and “Eveli, the Little Sing 
er,” are the 10926 additions 
Ask to see the books in the 
gay tartan jackets. Each $1.9 


London 
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At last Pepys will become a “‘best seller’’! 


Everybody’s 
Pepys 


N abridged edition of Samuel Pepys’ Diary in one volume with 
sixty-four illustrations by E. H. Shepard, the artist who 
illustrated A. A. Milne’s ‘‘When We Were Very Young.” Many 

people find 9 a ty ny a ag pees <. its ae Sa In 
contrast is this lively new book, astonishingly modern and interestin “ f . ohed. 

—incidentally the first edition of the standard Wheatley text Soomaali ee woe — 4 while 
issued only in 3 vols., $15.00) within reach of the modest purse. $3.50 breeches by -" bedside a 
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Microbe Hunters Abraham Lincoln 


























| “sey. 
| child” 
__ By Paul De Kruif By Carl Sandburg Ay 
ye Dr. L. Hektoen, Professor of Pathology in the Rush Medical “The most beautiful of all the Lincoln biographies,”’— iat} 
E School, says, “It is.correct as to facts, absolutely.” Chicago Tribune. ‘‘Will become a permanent part of 
“A story of thrilling and universal interest. Read the American literature.""—N. VY. Times. ‘“‘Good for a life- " 
LAND book!"—Adlantic Monthly. 9th printing. Illustrated, $3.50 time.’’—Saturday Review. 2 vols | 
seriall ) 2 vols., $10.00 , 
pursuit 
atson’s | 
~~ Charles S. Brooks bl e 
ie @| Three American 
NDIA | 
‘tase B} /Roundabout to ) FICTION } Plays A 
Katu- By Laurence Stallings and ) 
. Canterbury ( . Pe \ 
eautiful } It s Not } Maxwell Anderson iis 
Rajahs Three hundred miles of leisurely and 3 ; This contains the original (uncensored) uy 
ial walki hace, © } Done / 
rs and genial walking through Surrey, Kent : . text of ‘‘What Price Glory?”. $2.50 it! 
cals and 00 5 By William C. Bullitt ; 
land Sussex. Illustrated, $3.00 ; 
colorful $2.00 j 
mystic oWw . 
- Which W | 
LN A Thread of } Her Son’s / P 4 
abe BH!) (English Road ( Wife ( armassus it 
‘Idwood / By Dorothy Canfield / By Percy Marks if . 
taneous “I do not know when I have run $2.00 At A : “ : ; 
ids, Ib across a book so full of charm and / ovo / eek SE See The Bee 
$2.00 mist ond onc “a i.” Charl . H “ : : ey : lest, best humored, most engaging ; 
ODS \Towne -_— Psesmconte ‘$088 ( William ( discussion of the question there has . 
oa ; aati ah a / By E. H. Young ¢ yet been.” —N. Y. Times. $2.00 4 ) 
” The two volumes, boxed, $6.00 $2.00 R 
Scouts , } } 
’ New cw thi } 
Beard's ow y| Wp 
nae ( The Ninth ! The Collected | 
~ontis . ° iy 
me @| Lhe Delicatessen { Wave Parodies of \N 
ILDREN / By Carl Van Doren . AY | 
. ) . 
a Husband ; 0 j} Louis Untermeyer i: 
utifully By Florence Guy Seabury j j it } 
ly illus. * This includes the entire contents of | 
arrots An amusing picture of the plight into } Janet Thurso } Louis Untermeyer’s ‘“‘—And Other 
= Which men have been cast by the new : By Alexander an eo Poets,” “Including Horace,” and 
in the — women. Mustrated by ( = ( “Heavens,” as well as twenty hitherto ) 
h $1.99 mee Day, Jr. $2.50 Fe ee unpublished parodies. $2.75 
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worthy appearance on the Ameri- Education, an unheard-of-trust for a first- 

can scene, as brilliant prosecutor termer, for any attempt to translate the 
of three Western mining leaders who had _ rising clamor of the downtrodden into 
found dynamite more effective than col- legislative reality would have to have its 
lective bargaining, was contemporaneous beginnings in that committee. To certain 
~~ with the homicidal outbreak of Harry cynical colleagues who expressed alarm 
4 Thaw and the evolution of a type of news- at the bestowal of such a key post on an 
paper which seized upon both men as untried man, Senator Aldrich, the Re- 


K Wren Epcar Boran’s first note- man of the Committee on Labor and 


equally good copy. Borah’s forensic feats publican boss, replied with a cloak-room 
f the in that remote Idaho court-room were pic- wink: “‘It’s all right. I've looked him up. 
prin- tured in great and colorful detail by a He's an anti-labor man and a corporation 
tions swarm of metropolitan reporters, and so attorney.” 
losive his star was high in the firmament when But Aldrich, for once, was wrong. He 
Jung, he hung his black wide-awake hat on a_ was the first of the long line of Senators 


Senate office peg on March 4, 1907, combed to grapple unsuccessfully with the enigma 


7 back his shaggy brown mane, and looked of Borah. For almost immediately the new- 
a. around for new worlds to astound, if not comer took to disconcerting, and, in the 
ore, 


to conquer. view of the Old Guard, grossly immoral 

His part in prosecuting Big Bill Hay- practises. Far from guarding valiantly the 
wood, Moyet and Pettibone had made a_ Senate citadel of capitalism, he proceeded, 
deep impression upon the Old Guard lead- with full steam, to make a wreck of it. 
ers of the Senate. They rubbed their hands Soon his committee was reporting out, and 
in Engst} 2¢ the accession of this solid and serious getting passed, the most radical proposals 
Republican from the Mormon State of an astonished and horrified Senate had 
Idaho, for their ranks were in sore need of ever been asked to consider on the labor 
tecruits in those muck-raking, panicky question. There were bills establishing the 
days of 1907. The Old Guard envisaged cight-hour day on government contracts, 
Borah as a stalwart reinforcement in the bills for the creation of a new and highly 
holy work of resisting the new movement dubious Department of Labor, and sub- 
for reform, and stifling the awakening versive resolutions for the investigation 
class-consciousness of the American work- of the twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
mn Avene § ing man. He was immediately made chair- week in the sacrosanct iron and steel in- 
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dustries. Borah and labor became articu- 
late together, and began to sing the same 
appalling tune. It was good business for a 
young Senator trying to get upon the first 
pages, but in Aldrich’s view it was sheer 
spoils and treason. His protégé was strik- 
ing mighty blows at everything the 
Aldrichs held to be sacred. No more dis- 
astrous treachery had ever been heard of on 
Capitol Hill. 

From that painful perfidy dates the con- 
viction of all the Republican stalwarts 
that Borah is an untrustworthy fellow. 
His doings since then, stretching over a 
score of years, have only confirmed this 
judgment. To the Old Guard of to-day, as 
to that of 1907, he is a puzzle and a plague. 
As the years have rolled on, indeed, he has 
puzzled the safe and sane men more and 
more, for sometimes he has been violently 
against them and at other times he has 
been amazingly with them. There are 
many facets, it appears, to his character. 
At times he has stood forth as a soaring 
Liberal; at times he has been more con- 
servative than Mr. Coolidge. The public, 
long since despairing of understanding 
him, or reconciling the conflicting mani- 
festations of his personality, now views 
him, it would seem, as sui generis—a 
courageous but incomprehensible figure, 
one who voices his convictions unex- 
pectedly and boldly, no matter how ad- 
versely they may affect his party standing 
or his political security. 

His enemies call him an obstructionist, 
a dreamer, a prima donna, and say he pre- 
fers the fame which flows from strutting 
the political peaks in solitary grandeur 
and obstinacy to solid accomplishments 
shared with his peers. When his Senate 
colleagues discuss him among themselves, 
they use very plain English: he is a faker, 
a trimmer, a false alarm. His admirers are 
just as intemperate; to them he is the fore- 
most exponent of practical idealism in 
American public life today and the peren- 
nially prospective messiah of a third 
party dedicated to righteousness. Mean- 
while, Mr. Borah himself appears to know 
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precisely what he believes, and why. His 
one and constant boast is that he is an old- 
fashioned American who patterns his be. 
liefs and conduct after the Constitution 
and the—to him—obvious purposes of the 
Founding Fathers. He can justify—to him 
self at least—every act of his mystifying 
career by constitutional precedents. Before 
the heroes who founded this best of all 
possible governments his abasement is 
absolute. 

But necessity often compels him to resort 
to curious personal interpretations and a 
species of revelation to satisfy this passion 
for following in the Fathers’ footsteps. 
As the social and political order has grown 
more complex his divinations have had to 
become more numerous and arduous, and 
to many it now seems that his divining- 
rod has been overworked and warped. But 
to all entreaties that he discard it, or lay 
it up for repairs, he remains deaf, for he 
believes that he cannot go wrong if he 
clings to the Constitution, or to his under- 
standing of it. With the thunderous asser- 
tion that ‘“‘the Fathers understood the 
science of government as no other single 
group of men ever understood it,”’ he 
annihilates his opponents, and he will 
continue to do so as long as his colleagues 
in the Senate let pass without challenge 
his highly dubious citations of precedent, 
and his clairvoyant glimpses into the 
minds of Washington, Hamilton and 
Jefferson. 


II 


To those who still look upon him as a 
Liberal it may come as a surprise that in 
his calendar of saints he places Hamilton 
above the ‘‘masterful’’ Washington and 
‘wide-ranging’ Jefferson. He concedes, 
of course, the contributions of Washington 
and Jefferson to the young Republic, but 
we have his word for it that *‘in his com 
plete mastery of the problems of that ex- 
tracrdinary era Alexander Hamilton stood 
alone."” With all the Hamiltonian doc 
trines, to be sure, Mr. Borah does not agree 
—he agrees with no man, living or dead— 
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but his general veneration of the West 
Indian orphan who would have trans- 
formed the new Republic into a pseudo- 
monarchy perhaps illumines some of the 
paradoxes and idiosyncrasies of his own 


It is not difficult to discover the bond 
which attaches him to Hamilton. Hamil- 
ton was a stark egoist, brooking neither 
opposition nor peer; he was an indomitable 
fighter, though he did not always fight 
fair; his ambitions were boundless, though 
never satisfied. For the mediocrity of his 
associates and the judgments of the com- 
mon people he had naught but disdain. 
Withal, he was a lonely, wistful figure, 
bereft in defeat or victory of the consola- 
tions and heart-warmings which are the 
lot of the public man who races with the 
crowd. Seen in this light Borah’s eulogy 
of Hamilton assumes the aspect of a jere- 
miad against the neglect which a careless 
republic bestows upon its great men— 
those of the Twentieth as well as those of 
the Eighteenth Century. Speaking on the 
lack of a statue to Hamilton in the nation's 
capital some years ago, Mr. Borah ap- 
peated as recorder and seer: 


Serange irony in the reward a — gives her 
creators! What delays the hour when this govern- 
ment shall do honor to itself by honoring Hamil- 
ton? Is it because he never flattered nor turned 
aside from the clear vision of his intellect to court 
popular applause; that there is not to be found 
mm all his writings or speeches a line or phrase to 
indicate he ever sought to arouse the passions, or 
enlist the prejudices, or win by sinister means the 
— of the multitude? Out of the integrity 

is intellect and the high purpose of his soul 
he led them. Is it because by searching the pages 
of bitter political controversy, and reviving and 
fesuscitating the stale slander of another century, 
men are led to say that, while manifestly great, 
he was not divine? We rear monuments to men; 
not deities... . What a dismal place yonder Hall 
of Fame would be if great men had to be as per- 

as the rules and demands of small men would 


make them! 


What Mr. Borah means, obviously, and 
what he resents, is that the penalty of 
independence—such as Hamilton's and 
his own—is no statue. But there are cynics 
in the Senate who answer that the mere 
fact of remaining callous to obligations 


which other men acknowledge is no guar- 
antee of a man’s worth. 

But regardless of the nature and results of 
this exemption from the “‘rules and de- 
mands of small men,’’ Mr. Borah displayed 
it early. He had barely turned seventeen 
when he left a crowded household in 
Southern Illinois, where he was one of ten 
children, and set out to gain an education. 
This was an adventurous undertaking in 
1882, though it did not seem so to his 
parents, who were the kind to encourage 
him. His father, though born in Kentucky, 
was of German descent, and the name was 
originally De Borah. The old man was an 
amateur Presbyterian preacher of power 
and originality. His mother was Irish, and 
it is from her, no doubt, that he derives 
his passionate sympathy for peoples op- 
pressed. One need not look beyond his 
parentage to discover why Mr. Borah 
wavers between liberalism and conservat- 
ism, or why so many of his crusades for 
human freedom never get beyond a Senate 
oration. The hot Irish impulses and the 
phlegm of the Teuton stir within him con- 
flicts which the world glimpses only as 
mysteries—as when he voices some novel 
proposal that gives the Administration 
conniption fits, and then lets it go at that. 

Again, the spirit of persistence and con- 
centration may have burned out, as it 
often will, in his student days, for he was 
a tireless scholar, an omnivorous reader. 
At preparatory school, and at Kansas 
State University, where he pursued the 
arts and the law, he was the same unsocial, 
unsmiling, preoccupied recluse that he is 
to-day. His only extra-curricular activity 
was debating, and then, as now, the un- 
popular side of a question held a terrible 
fascination for him. From the university 
he started for Seattle, but his funds gave 
out, so he got off the train at Boise. For all 
the industry with which the invading 
Mormons from Utah were taming Idaho, 
it was a frontier community when he 
arrived, and his immediate success at the 
criminal bar may have helped to delay the 
civilizing process. His eloquence capti- 
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vated juries and clients, and eventually he 
entered the more lucrative practice of cor- 
poration law, where Aldrich found him. 
As secretary to Governor McConnell, 
whose daughter became Mrs. Borah, the 
young lawyer turned to politics. By 1901 
he was sufficiently well known to present 
himself to the Legislature as a Republican 
candidate for the United States Senate. 
Characteristically enough, this was but 
five years after he had voted for Bryan on 
the gold issue. His excuse for this heresy 
was that it had not been personal; almost 
all Idaho was for Bryan, and therefore he 
sinned only out of local patriotism. 

His instinctive dislike of organized 
politics was deepened by this first effort 
to get into office. He was not the organiza- 
tion’s favorite—he never has been—and 
though he led on the first ballot, the bosses 
knifed him. Unlike the three other con- 
testants, Borah did not smile and shake 
hands. Before the crowd attending the 
session had dispersed he delivered an 
address after the manner of Mark Antony 
over Cacsar, in which he declared that 
‘King Caucus must go."’ This speech was 
a treat for the intellectually starved 
Idahoans, who were then far off the 
travelled path of itinerant actors and John 
Robinson's circus, and it made Borah a 
popular figure among them. Six years 
later he repeated the same speech at every 
crossroads, and so wrested the Senatorship 
from the bosses. 

Thus he came to the Senate as a rebel. 
He came, too, without having served an 
apprenticeship in less august offices, where- 
in he might have learned the value and 
subtlety of the codperative method. More- 
over, he began his career at a time when 
Idaho was hardly conscious of Statehood, 
and chiefly concerned with local problems, 
so he took his seat as his own master, both 
a help and a handicap. It was during this 
first term that he achieved whatever 
reputation he still has as a radical. He 
championed labor’s demands, it appears, 
not out of active sympathy for labor's 
abstract ideals or immediate wants, but 


because the Constitution guarantees free. 
dom. Though, with Roosevelt, he de. 
nounced the old ‘‘tooth and claw” system, 
he differed from Roosevelt on the cure 
for it, and the latter’s idea of government 
with the Big Stick left him cold. He 
opposed the creation of that strong and 
omniscient Federal overseer which was 
then the reformer’s remedy for all human 
ills. Monopoly, he maintained, could not 
be regulated; it must be destroyed. Here 
he was at one with Roosevelt, but it was 
about the last time he was at one with 
anybody on any subject. 

For the easy-going Mr. Taft Mr. Borah 
has always exhibited an amused contempt. 
In his opinion Mr. Taft represents the old 
order, but with more of sentiment than of 
logic. The two were at odds all through 
the Taft Administration, and even more 
so after 1912. When Mr. Taft became head 
of the League to Enforce Peace, Mr. Borah 
grew almost savage in his contention that 
it would require an army of tremendous 
proportions—and of many American units 
—to make the League's decrees effective. 
But it was not long, characteristically, 
before he himself appeared with a plan for 
outlawing war which differed only in 
name from that proposed by the soft- 
hearted ex-President. As between enforcing 
peace and outlawing war, few neutral men 
could discern much difference in the num- 
ber of battleships and battalions and boys 
that would be required. But Mr. Borah, 
with his gift of divination, apparently 
saw a difference. 

In view of the irreconcilable differences 
between the two men, it is a ludicrous 
comment on the American political system, 
as well as upon the personalities involved, 
that the Taft backers intimated that they 
would like Borah as their Vice-Presidential 
candidate in 1912. Thus, perhaps, they 
indicated that they had not accepted at its 
face value the Senator's long fight on the 
Administration. But Borah could no more 
have gone on a ticket headed by Taft than 
on one led by Woodrow Wilson. Yet it 
might have gained him a more secufe 
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niche in “yonder Hall of Fame’’ had he 
acquiesced, for Washington is still unable 
to fathom his conduct at the ensuing 
Armageddon. He tramped along with the 
Roosevelt army to the very fringe of the 
skirmish line and then suddenly faltered. 
He handled the Roosevelt contests in the 
convention, and bitterly denounced the 
fraudulent manner in which Teddy’s sup- 

rs were unseated. Yet in the same 
breath he announced that he could not 
join the third-party movement, and de- 
parted for Idaho to look after his own 
campaign. His presence there was needed, 
for both Republicans and Progressives 
were assailing him. The Progressives 
shouted the louder, feeling they had been 
the more betrayed, but the Republicans 
controlled the Legislature. But Borah 
somehow won, though, apparently recog- 
nizing some inconsistency in his position, 
he told the Legislature that ‘‘when I am 
no longer privileged to use my own judg- 
ment and opinion, I will quit the party, 
fumigate myself and return to the practice 
of law.” He followed none of these 
courses; he remained in the party, and was 
teélected. 

Il 


With the inauguration of President Wilson, 
still more difficult days were to come. 
More and more Mr. Borah was called 
upon to exercise his ‘“‘judgment and 
opinion’’ on questions which subjected 
his constitutionalism to a severe strain. 
For individuals as for nations there were 
then no precedents—save those of human 
nature gone stark mad. 

The sonorous radicalism preached by 
Dr. Wilson in the early days was soon sup- 
planted by the violent illiberalism of a 
nation engaged in war. Out of the struggle 
Was to emerge a crazy universe of hates 
and cruelties and distortions. Against this 
sinister background Borah cut a futile 
figure. Prejudice, expediency, whim— 
these seemed to motivate him at an hour 
when even his best would have been all 
too scant. His kinship with every other 
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politician since Adam became quite clear. 
‘‘While manifestly great, . . . not divine.” 
Unlike Mr. La Follette he did not brave 
the hysteria, and the strange new policy 
of vesting all of a Mussolini's power in the 
President brought no effective protest from 
him. Ever since then he has been expound- 
ing the theory that a republic should be 
able to wage war without the use of the 
repressive measures required in a monarchy, 
but during the actual war years he was one 
of the Senatorial mob which dashed this 
way and that as Dr. Wilson wagged his 
finger. 

All this, it may be assumed, was gall 
and wormwood to him, though he acqui- 
esced, and he was not long in having his 
revenge. The President opened the way 
for it with his demand for the ratification 
of the Versailles Treaty and the adoption 
of the League Covenant. Here Mr. Borah 
suddenly found himself on hallowed soil 
once more, with the earth dripping with 
oozings from the pens and tongues of the 
Founding Fathers. There was the hallowed 
warning against entangling alliances, there 
was the sacred Monroe Doctrine, and there 
was Borah, the sounder of alarms. It is a 
strange irony that from such a theatre he 
should have emerged with an admittedly 
diminished reputation and a smaller popu- 
lar following than he had when the show 
began. Stranger still it was that the man 
who so loudly denounced Dr. Wilson's 
world dream should so soon thereafter 
become the instrument whereby the United 
States was plunged into the international 
mzlstrom. For a time, however, he was 
on top, and it is with this historic struggle 
that the public still chiefly associates his 
name. It gained him his reputation as an 
obstructionist, and he glories in it. Yet he 
was actually little more than a trooper in 
the conflict. It was the late Frank B. 
Brandegee, of Connecticut, who sponsored 
the idea of that round robin against the 
League which sounded the tocsin of 
aroused nationalism, and it was Brandegee 
who mapped the battle. Borah was a wil- 
ling recruit, but Brandegee drilled him. 
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Borah marched in the advance, but Brande- 
gee directed the strategy. 

With victory in the League fight in the 
balance as the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1920 approached, Mr. Borah 
resorted to a dodge he had toyed with so 
gingerly in 1912. That is, he threatened to 
organize a third party if the Republicans 
did not adopt a plank pledging opposition 
to the League. But apparently his threats, 
by this time, had lost their terror for the 
bosses, for the platform gave him no com- 
fort, and neither did the candidate. The 
platform was evasive on the League, and 
so was Mr. Harding. As in 1912, Mr. 
Borah soon took the path of least, or no, 
resistance, and was presently stumping 
the country against the League but for 
Harding. Thus he was in the victorious 
but motley crew which moved on Wash- 
ington in March, 1921. But he spoiled the 
plan of the Ohio gang to make the in- 
augural the maddest, merriest carnival 
since Jackson's day. His resolution calling 
for bald and simple ceremonies was a 
tough blow to the pierrots and harlequins 
in the party, but the precedent has been 
since followed by the unmerry Mr. 
Coolidge. 

This trimming away of the Hon. Ned 
McLean's gaudy decorations and dousing 
of the red light came near being Mr. 
Borah’s last great triumph. He saw Presi- 
dent Harding choose a Cabinet dominated 
by internationally-minded men—Mellon, 
Hughes and Hoover—and he saw Coolidge 
retain them. The Old Guard and the White 
House could hardly be blamed if they had 
come to the conclusion by this time that 
Mr. Borah’s bark was worse than his bite. 
But there soon came additional evidence 
that he could and would play the political 
game in accord with the “‘rules and de- 
mands of small men.’’ Though he had 
broadcast his intention of voting against 
Boise Penrose, the Old Guard chieftain, 
for chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, he lined up with the reactionaries 
when the test came, receiving in return a 
pledge of organized Republican opposition 


to the League. It may have been a good 
piece of political bargaining, but his sup. 
port of the man who epitomized every. 
thing he himself professed to despise— 
privilege, machine politics and the public. 
be-damned philosophy—shattered the ling- 
ering faith of many idealists who still 
looked to him for leadership. 

Mr. Borah’s ideas on the League pre- 
vailed, but that was soon seen to be a 
hollow victory, largely because of the 
mental obfuscation which beset him during 
the Harding Administration. As if that 
Administration were not involving 
America in European affairs speedily 
enough through its advocacy of the 
World Court, Mr. Borah proposed a more 
direct route. He demanded that the United 
States call a conference for the reduction 
of naval armaments. Mr. Harding frowned 
upon it, and Henry Cabot Lodge called it 
**Borah’s dream."’ For six years the resolu- 
tion had been introduced in the House or 
Senate in one form or another, but this 
time, for some occult reason, it took, and 
the nations were duly invited to Borah’s 
party. But he was left out. He became a 
mere onlooker, and not a happy one. He 
was disturbed by what he saw and heard. 
He saw that the super-government he had 
once striven to destroy was arising anew 
on a firmer foundation, for which he had 
laid the cornerstone. So he voted against 
the pact born of his resolution, ostensibly 
because it did not ban submarines. His 
protests came too late, and the treaty 
making the United States one of three 
armed policemen in several spheres of 
highly probable wars was ratified. 

Mr. Borah soon tried again, this time 
with a proposal for an international con- 
ference to solve all the social, political 
and economic ills of the universe, but 
again he allowed the Administration to 
buffalo him. At a hint that overtures 
for such a conference had actually beea 
made, he hastily withdrew his resolution, 
but meanwhile Mr. Hughes, then Secte 
tary of State, had hopped a train for New 
Haven, and there made the reparations 
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als which led to the European pil- 
grimage of Owen D. Young and Charles 
G. Dawes. Too late does Mr. Borah seem 
to have learned to regret these victimiza- 
tions. The arms agreement and the Dawes 
plan, as events have shaped themselves, 
2 to have won us no friends abroad. 
Yet to Borah the isolationist, more than 
any one else, is due our “‘involvement."’ 


IV 


The feverish period of 1919-1923 was fol- 
lowed by one of comparative calm. In 
President Harding's grand crusade to 
bring the nation back to normalcy Mr. 
Borah was a factor, but only in a vocal 
way. Even before the guns of the war had 
ceased firing, he was demanding economy, 
and soon he developed a perfect mania for 
reducing expenditures. He led the fight 
against the Adjusted Compensation Act, 
making eloquent pleas for the soldiers but 
denouncing the bonus. He was one of three 
Senators to vote against higher pay for 
the underpaid postal clerks, but he made 
up for this by voting against the bill to 
increase the pay of Congressmen. But 
economy was a passion with Mr. Borah 
long before Mr. Coolidge gave up his 
$35-a-month flat to move to the Willard 
Hotel. The fact, indeed, may serve as well 
as anything else to explain a friendship 
which in all other respects passeth under- 
standing. 

From such mundane matters as finances 
and the tariff the nation was summoned 
to a consideration of more spectacular 
problems shortly after Mr. Coolidge 
entered the White House. Teapot Dome 
was gushing forth scandal. But during 
this oleaginous period Mr. Borah seemed 
fettered by his constitutional chains, and 
his great accents were not heard as they 
had been on lesser occasions. He was not 
precisely silent—tongue-tied would best 
describe him. But for this strange failure 
to condemn those responsible for the cor- 
tuption of the time he more than made up 
when the tumult died out. If the Republi- 


can party did not reform, he then gave 
warning, the people would rise in revolt 
and crush it. So thoroughly did the party 
take this wisdom to heart that Mr. 
Coolidge wanted Mr. Borah as his running 
mate in 1924, and asked him, so the story 
goes, to ‘‘accept a place on the ticket.”’ 
“Which place?’’ rejoined Mr. Borah. It 
was a rare spark of humor in a grim man— 
so rare that it seems a shame Mr. Coolidge 
did not enjoy it. Mr. La Follette, then 
preparing for his death-bed bid for the 
Presidency, knew Mr. Borah too well to 
make the same request, but there were 
many romantic Liberals who expected the 
Idahoan to express his dissatisfaction with 
both the old parties by going with the in- 
surgents. It was still another example of 
his talent for fooling folks who don’t 
know him. 

Unluckily for his reputation as a swash- 
buckler willing and eager to walk the 
plank as a third-party candidate, such de- 
mands have always come in years when 
he was up for reélection back in Idaho, 
and party fealty was essential to his suc- 
cess. Both in 1912 and in 1924 he had to 
cling to his post as petty officer aboard the 
Republican ship of state in order to remain 
on deck in any capacity. In consequence 
the piratical craft captained by Roosevelt 
and La Follette were not for him, no 
matter how longingly he may have gazed 
over the side at their black flags. In 1924 
he had even more cogent reasons for stand- 
ing by, for if he had gone with Fighting 
Bob he would have forfeited all claim to 
the chairmanship of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, which had become 
vacant through the death of Senator 
Lodge. 

If his prestige has suffered a great decline 
in recent years, it is probably due to three 
causes: his accession to the chairmanship 
of that committee, Mr. Coolidge’s amiable 
neglect of the highly polite and constitu- 
tional antagonism that he exhibits toward 
the President’s policies, and his amazing 
outbursts on the tender subject of Prohibi- 
tion. Mr. Borah’s academic opposition 
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to certain of the Coolidge major policies 
does not worry Mr. Coolidge into making 
a scene, for Mr. Coolidge, in point of fact, 
has obtained almost everything he wanted 
from the committee over which Mr. Borah 
presides, and in the face of Mr. Borah’s 
opposition. Thus the Idahoan has come 
to appear to political Washington as an 
ineffectual individual, a Prometheus bound 
to a rock, the rock being his chairmanship 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

So he has not received his accustomed 
editorial fanfares of late; the old flourishes 
and ruffles have been strangely missing. 
Senators who have winced under his sharp 
tongue for years now take a fierce delight 
in nagging him. The Old Guard, still 
doing business, has led in this Borah bait- 
ing, with Senators Wadsworth of New 
York and Reed of Pennsylvania snapping 
the whips. Mr. Borah, however, is a fox 
of many artifices. While his critics were 
beating the bushes sheltering the rebel, 
the irregular, the irreconcilable, the prima 
donna, the Senate gadfly, the headline 
secker, he was calmly heading for safer 
hiding places. It was not long, indeed, 
before his pursuers quite lost the scent— 
and Borah himself sniffed a new one. He 
discovered, one rainy Sunday, and related 
it to a startled world from a Presbyterian 
platform out in the Maryland Free State, 
that advocates of a modification of the 
Volstead Act were Nullificationists, and 
hence wicked and abandoned men. He 
immediately armed himself with his 
ancient weapons, the Constitution and 
historical precedent, and sallied forth to 
put them down. His armor seemed a bit 
rusty from long disuse, but with some 
polishing by Wayne B. Wheeler and 
Pussyfoot Johnson he soon rode forth a 
fine figure for the fray. 

For an ardent States’ rights man and 
champion of enslaved minorities overseas 
this new rdle seemed a trifle puzzling, but 
Mr. Borah, with all his old facility, lifted 
it above the vulgar and controversial 
plane by announcing that it was the Con- 
stitution, and not Prohibition, which was 





in danger. Another piece of news that he 
gave out was that the wets do not actually 
want light wines and beer, but plan ap 
onslaught on the Constitution in order to 
bring back hard liquor. Though his 
position was comprehensible in its purely 
legalistic phases, there were few, even 
among the drys, who accepted his char. 
acterization of a referendum as Nullifica- 
tion. To all arguments that the Constitu. 
tion, as amended during the turmoil of the 
war period, should now take cognizance 
of certain inescapable legal and physio- 
logical facts he has shown himself insen- 
sible, as he is to the contention that his 
beloved Founding Fathers would have 
been horrified by the embodiment of a 
sumptuary statute in the fundamental law. 
The practicality of his idealism, in fact, 
appears to have vanished completely from 
his latest venture, for in the face of the 
widespread corruption brought in by Pro- 
hibition, he maintains that nothing can be 
done until the Eighteenth Amendment 
has been formally repealed. Certainly he 
must know that only 13% of the popula 
tion can keep the amendment in the Con- 
stitution, and thus hold the remaining 
87% in perpetual bondage. 

Mr. Borah's views on Prohibition will 
probably not affect the eventual settlement 
of this problem. The chief harm he will do 
will be to help defer the day when it can 
be disposed of without prejudice and 
without bigotry. Meanwhile, his speeches 
will fan the flame of fanatic passion, 
whether he means them to or not, and he 
himself will depart further and further 
from the record. For once he has attacked 
a subject, he has a tendency to neglect the 
facts so lured is he by the magic of his own 
voice. It is a common failing, but in himit 
amounts to a disease. He is a great be 
liever in oratory. Perhaps no other maf 
in American public life to-day would so 
sincerely deplore the passing of the spoken 
word as a political and parliamentary 
weapon. Fortunately for him, he believes 
that this will come ‘‘only after selfishness 
and sensuality shall have imbruted or de 
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— all the nobler faculties of the 


= conventional method of describing 
a Senate combat in which Mr. Borah 
takes a hand is to liken it to a bullfight. 
Borah, as the careless and imaginative pen 
records it, leans back easily in his seat, 
semingly taking no interest in the subject 
under discussion. A faintly cynical smile 
occasionally appears on his lips. Finally 
he climbs to his feet, still smiling and 
leaning slightly forward. And then, ur- 
banely, effortlessly, he becomes the pica- 
dor, hurling jibing darts into the hide of 
the poor Senator who has aroused him. 
The victim, squirming, eventually flings 
back with an angry retort. Then Borah 
becomes the mighty matador. His dimpled 
chin juts out, the vertical lines in his fore- 
head deepen into a frown, his eyes flash, 
he tosses his tremendous mane, and his 
words pour forth torrentially. They be- 
come rapier thrusts, secking straight the 
heart of his antagonist, who presently 
falls. Borah then tosses aside his rapier 
lightly and resumes his seat. His colleagues 
stare in admiration; the galleries rock with 
applause. 

What the correspondents fail to see is 
that Borah’s rapier is sometimes tipped 
with poison. He often bests an opponent 
because the poor fellow is not sufficiently 
versed in history to controvert some of 
his most devastating and inaccurate asser- 
tions and allusions. A check-up reveals a 
Borah mistaken in his facts, but unless the 
etror is detected while the combatants are 
on their feet, he gets the headlines, and 
his rival gets the ha-ha. During a debate, 
for example, on the French debt Senator 
Bruce of Maryland essayed to defend 
France by citing its generosity to the 
struggling colonies, while Mr. Borah con- 
tended that France had assisted the col- 
onies merely to embarrass England. A 
sneer was Mr. Borah’s retort to the Mary- 


land Senator's assertion that France had 
given Benjamin Franklin 6,000,000 livres 
for which no repayment was asked. But 
as the debate continued, the plodding 
Bruce seemed to have the better of it in 
his authorities and facts. The great mata- 
dor was about to be worsted. But no! Out 
flashed that famous rapier. 

“Mr. President,"’ appealed Borah, 
object to the Senator putting incorrect 
history into my speech!”’ 

The galleries shook with applause and 
Senators chuckled at the discomfiture of 
the pedestrian Mr. Bruce. It was another 
Borah triumph. But meanwhile it is a fact 
that France did advance the 6,000,000 
livres as a gift. 

In much the same way, Mr. Borah has 
gained certain strategic victories in his 
demand for a more liberal policy toward 
Russia. As precedent, he cites the Wash- 
ington Administration’s recognition of a 
France as bloody and disorganized as 
Russia is supposed to be today. Washing- 
ton’s Cabinet faced the same problem, he 
declares, and unanimously decided to accord 
recognition. The Senator apparently for- 
gets, or slurs over the fact, that his hero, 
Alexander Hamilton, proposed to so hedge 
around recognition that it would have 
been a meaningless gesture. Nor does he 
point out that it was Jefferson's honest 
mind which prevailed over the views of 
Hamilton and his clique in the Cabinet. 

These seem trifling things, and they are, 
as politics go. They are done almost daily 
by Mr. Borah’s more obscure fellows. But 
in the great Idaho seer they seem somehow 
incongruous and discreditable. His many 
failures, though sometimes more magnifi- 
cent than his lesser colleagues’ successes, 
loom large because of the high expectations 
he arouses. If he has come to be regarded 
throughout the country as the foremost 
trimmer in American public life today he 
has only himself to blame, 




















FIVE PORTRAITS ON GALVANIZED IRON 


BY BENJAMIN Ds CASSERES 


James Branch Cabell 


of romancers. The Debussy of prose. 
One day an Intellectual Faun found 
Cinderella, the Little Girl That Was AI- 
ways Pushed in the Corner, moping near 
the American Outhouses of Realism. He 
took her by the hand and walked straight 
up to the Wall of Excluded Facts and dis- 
appeared with her Beyond Life into the 
Magic Country of Poictesme, where he be- 
came Jurgen and she the Lady Ettarre. It 
was a strange land, full of witches and 
demons, virginal kobolds and scatalogic 
monks, blasé Lohengrins and Doll Tear- 
sheets in royal doo-dads, swincherd kings 
and Knights of the Holy Lingam, queens 
sitting-for-company and Norns weaving 
patterns of Life and Death. And the Cen- 
sors peered through the Wall of Excluded 
Facts and saw they could do nothing in 
the matter and also wished they were In- 
tellectual Fauns and could find a Cinder- 
ella. But so it was, and thus it remains to 
this day. 

Cabell hardly seems to write above a 
whisper. The footfall of his sentences 
hardly resounds at all in the corridors of 
my skull. He weaves with closed eyes. He 
talks with a closed mouth. He is like a 
man who seems to create while listening. 
He has never learned his art. It is the mood 
of his genius—cold, serene, aloof. His emo- 
tions are purely cerebral. I often think of 
him as the Spinoza of word-magic. 

Manuel the Redeemer may turn out to 
be Cabell the Redeemer in disguise. The 
minds of literary America must be turned 
toward the heavens—the heavens of Imag- 
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T« Watteau of ironists. The Boecklin 


ination and Irony. Even Sinclair Lewis be. 
lieves photography is satire, while Dreiser 
believes that reporting is creating. America 
cannot live by Pulitzer anid Dial prizes 
alone. Sherwood Anderson and Carl Sand- 
burg have got Kleig eyes from observing 
the obvious too closely. The whole band 
of American realists is infected with 
movie psychology—recognition, the booby 
fear of the unfamiliar, ‘‘tell us what we 
know something about."’ ‘‘To hell with 
that!’’ Cabell has said as he picked up his 
Cinderella and made off for Poictesme, as 
hereinbefore mentioned. 

In this sense he may be the redeemer— 
the redeemer from seriousness, “*humani- 
tarianism’’ and stupefying sincerity. Ca- 
bell’s tongue is always in his cheek. 
Madame Maya, alias Make-Believe, is the 
gorgeous wench who rules things mun- 
dane. Play in with her, not against her, 
advises Cabell. All redeemers are romantic 
liars. Whether they are called Buddha, 
Shakespeare, Christ, Mark Twain, Mrs. 
Eddy, Victor Hugo, Krishnamurti, Balzac, 
Mahomet, Lord Dunsany or James Branch 
Cabell, they all come to purge the world 
of facts, to cover up with gorgeous coun- 
terpanes the filthy mattresses of reality. 

Catch them while they're young! This 
has always been the slogan of Mother 
Church. Sound psychology. So I would get 
right to work on the geographies in our 
schools and substitute on the maps where 
the United States and England appear, for 
instance, maps of Dunsanyland, Alice's 
Wonderland and Cabell’s Poictesme. If Em- 
manuel Swedenborg could blue-print 
Heaven—all but naming the theatres and 
speak-easies in its principal cities—why 
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haven't we Romantics the same privilege? 
In Poictesme are many mansions also. The 
capital of the Benighted States may be 
Washington, but Bellegarde is a far more 
delectable place for the imaginative so- 
journ of our children. We teach that Loose 
Chewing is President of the country and 
that some non-Wasserman-tested egoma- 
niac is dictator of another. But in Poic- 
tesme there are Jurgen, Dom Manuel, Coth, 
Anaitis, King Smoit, Yolande, Guenevere, 
Gawr and a thousand other mirific beings 
of far more interest than the long line of 
scoundrels and oafs that my children are 
taught to look upon as heroes (Racca!). 
Catch them young, I say—and dose their 
little brains with Lewis Carroll, Lord 
Dunsany and James Branch Cabell. Un- 
fit them for life? Yes, but fit them to 
live! 

It may be that Cabell is the Prometheus 
of an American Renaissance—which will 
be the triumph of the Chimera over the 


Bull. 
II 


Edgar Lee Masters 


Some one once said that De Maupassant 
had cut down the giant oak Flaubert and 
made walking-sticks of it. So Edgar Lee 
Masters, in ‘“The Spoon River Anthology,”’ 
has taken the vast panoramic canvas of 
Balzac and reduced it to exquisite vest- 
pocket etchings. 

“The Spoon River Anthology’’ is one 
of the most original pieces of imaginative 
literature that I know of. Implacable iron- 
ist and realist, Masters, Prospero of a 
Middle Western graveyard, struck with 
the wand of creation upon the lidded skel- 
etons of the dead and made them tell (as 
all things must out) their secrets to the 
world. 

Yoricks, Hamlets and Ophelias, Hulots, 
Cousin Bettes and De Rastignacs, Quilps, 
Micawbers and Lady Deadlocks, Bovarys, 
Moreaus and Saint Anthonys, Raskolni- 
koffs, Karamazoffs and Bazaroffs, Romeos, 
Don Quixotes and Long John Silvers, Lorna 


Doones, Becky Sharps and Maud Mullers 
exist externally in flesh and blood wher- 
ever a thousand people live and weave and 
interweave their passions, dreams, loves 
and ambitions. They all live in Spoon 
River under the names that Masters has 
given them, and his great art consists in 
portraying their lives, their tragedies and 
comedies, and the vast inutility of it all, 
in the most condensed and vivid form 
conceivable. 

The vulgar, uninteresting, commonplace 
being does not exist for the dramatist and 
the poet of high breed. He will sense 
drama, poetry, an epic, in three men sur- 
rounding a young girl who laps an ice- 
cream soda. The ironic imagination is the 
resurrection and the life. It glows and 
transfigures in all the splendor of its ma- 
lign power in the Masters of the An- 
thology. After that his work lives in the 
reflected light of that first fresh burst of 
genius. 

I would rather have been the author of 
‘The Spoon River Anthology”’ than of any 
other book of American imaginative liter- 
ature except Cabell’s ‘‘Jurgen.’’ I do not 
know of any poetic fiction that gives me 
such an odor of reality, such a raw, rank 
taste of broken hearts and battered brains, 
such a sense of inexorable fatality. Mas- 
ters does not describe; he creates, and his 
only ethic is the ethic of all great creators, 
pathos and irony, which are implicit in 
the pictures he evokes like overtones be- 
tween his lines. 

The formula of Masters is the formula 
of life itself. His creations rise from their 
graves as we rise out of the womb, tell 
their story, as we enact ours, and then re- 
turn to their sleep, as we shall return to 
ours. 

Ultimate judgment of all things plane- 
tary must be written, In re: Mankind 
against the Gods. Spoon River is the 
planet. The Author of Life must answer 
for His work to the Soul of Man. Masters 
holds a brief for Man, is an attorney, as 
it were, for the prosecution. 

He is not a great poet in the narrow 
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sense of the word. But he is a great poet 
if by great poet we mean one who sees the 
particular, the individual under the aspect 
of Eternity or Law. ‘“The Spoon River An- 
thology”’ is our Comédie Humaine. 

I met Masters many years after reading 
“‘The Spoon River Anthology.”’ It was in 
the Players Club and he wanted to ask me 
about the motion-picture possibilities of 
another one of his books. I could discern 
nothing in him, in our short talk, that 
was extraordinary. He was matter of fact 
and looked matter of fact. I did not men- 
tion that I had ever read his Anthology. 
It is curious how two creative natures, 
when they are brought together for the 
first time, examine each other, spar silently 
with one another, each fearing to hear an 
adverse judgment on his work. Artists are 
the greatest moral cowards, I think. 

But I know of no man in English liter- 
ature who has put so much in so little as 
Edgar Lee Masters has in ‘The Spoon 
River Anthology.”’ 


Ill 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 


Nicuoxas Vacuet Linpsay, the jazz Blake. 
Saint Francis of Assisi playing the saxo- 
phone at the Fireman's Ball. Gabriel grind- 
ing a barrel-organ as General William Bal- 
lington Booth and William Jennings Bryan 
drag into Heaven John L. Sullivan, soused 
to the thatch. 

The foundation of jazz lies in the dithy- 
ramb. The saxophone was immanent in 
that passionate hymn to the glory of 
Dionysius chanted by the midnight sons 
and sun-kissed daughters of the ancient 
world to the accompaniment of crapulous 
flutes. Ecstasy, dithyramb, mznadic choral 
fury, jazz: that’s the genealogy of our pres- 
ent musical ‘‘immorality.’’ Further trans- 
valuations and degradations of the wild 
Bacchic dithyrambs: the American camp- 
meeting, Negro spirituals and Billy Sun- 
dayism. Further transvaluation but not de- 
gtadation of the dithyramb: the colossal 
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egomania of Walt Whitman, my own beg 
prose style and the poctry of Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, celestial jazzite, dithy. 
rambic wastrel-singer, the one original, 
authentic soil-poet practising the most an. 
cient and honorable profession in the world 
in America today. 

I return to Lindsay's seven or eight vol- 
umes of poetry and prose (and all his prose 
is a series of picture-poems) with increas. 
ing pleasure each year. He lifts me out of 
my boots of Dreiserian realism. He put 
thunder-beating wings on my shoulders, 
bowed down by the massive weight of 
Sherwood Anderson and the clumsy rhyme. 
chopped prose of Carl Sandburg. How did 
this nightingale Vachel ever get into the 
monkey-house of American poetry? To an- 
swer that one must answer that pre- 
Devonian wheeze: What is Genius? Which 
I leave to Irving Babbitt. 

I could take, say, twenty poems of five 
American “‘imagist’’ poets, the same num- 
ber of five free-verse realists and the same 
number of Walker's rhymsters, juggle them 
in three bags and have a drawing. I defy 
one sharp in a hundred to tell me which 
from which, what from what, or who from 
who so far as the author goes. Only Lind- 
say's poems, if he got into the bags, would 
be instantly recognizable. Because he is an 
individual—the rarest thing in life and the 
arts; because he is elemental de facto—not 
by profession; because, above all, he has 
the rarest gift, vouchsafed also to Blake 
and Whitman, of compressing the eternal 
in the matter-of-fact. ‘“The Daniel Jazz,” 
“John L. Sullivan, the Strong Man of 
Boston,"’ *“To Mary Pickford,’’ *“William 


Jennings Bryan,”’ ‘“‘General William Bal- 


lington Booth Enters Heaven’’ and “Ev- 
clid,’’ for instance, are done sub specie ater 
nitatis. | fear that Lindsay, avowed Pro- 
hibitionist, will some day write a poem 
on my most fascinating vice and lure me 
forever into the embattled ranks of 
Volstead! 

What is essentially American today? I 
tam my Aaron's rod into this Melting Pot 
and tap the abysmal underground waters. 
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t forth: Camp-meeting, circus, the 
Negro croon, and pioneers! O Pioneers! We 
are the Beethovens of Dissonance. Cul- 
tured clowns. Size! size! size! Moody and 
Sankey, Barnum, the Dollar, Kingdom 
Come. All this is in the work of Vachel 
Lindsay, whimsically, grotesquely, some- 
times ethereally transfigured, as in those 
superb poems, ‘The Chinese Nightingale”’ 
and ““The Golden Whales of California.”’ 
All things go into the fennel-rod of our 
Springfield Prometheus, even some of the 
great Old Testament rant. He is both child 
and Titan—which is America. He is both 
realist and idealist—which is America. He 
is both raw and sentimental—which is 
America. 

Iam a good enough American to believe 
that my country ‘tis of thee is going 
straight to perdition unless we soon get a 
damned good licking. We must make the 
descent to Avernus before we achieve the 
Elysian Fields of art and culture. Our pride 
is now jay-walking before a fall. 

But it’s good to meet on the way a care- 
less, saintly-Nietzschean soul who chants 
“Boom-boom-boom-a-laddy-boom—let us 
celebrate our descent with song. We are 
going to hell—but so did Orpheus! Bing- 
bang! The Going is the thing. Some of us 
ate going on Pegasus, some on Rosinante, 
and some on wooden rocking-horses—but, 
anyhow, boom-boom-boom-a-laddy-boom! 
Here’s my Handy Guide for all you beg- 
gars. Carry the flame of Beauty in your 
Volsteady breast—that is all ye need to 
know!"’ 

That's about the way, I take it, Lindsay 
feels about the more or less important mat- 
ter of this wreck of liberties and crush of 
dictators. It is tonic. It is uproarious. Let 
the heavens fall in—but Vachel will sing! 
There is no good; there is no evil. What- 
ever is, is poetry. 

Can anything more childlike and bland 
be conceived than this poem, ‘“To Reform- 
ets in Despair:”’ 

Tis not too late to build our young land right, 

Cleaner than Holland, courtlier than Japan, 


Devout like early Rome, with hearths like hers, 
Hearths that will recreate the breed called men. 
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I quote this piece of rigmarole merely to 
show what happens to a great poet when 
he gets snared in Tolstoy’s whiskers. This 
sort of stuff does not belong to the Hobo 
of Beauty. 

Does any one recall the Cocaine Buddha, 
Slick-Slack Kopensky and the Edgar Lee 
Masters Tower of Truth? ‘““The Golden 
Book of Springfield’’ is an almost forgotten 
work of Lindsay’s. It is his *“Wild Duck,”’ 
his book of auto-satire. It is Springfield, 
Illinois, a hundred years from now, and 
the Cocaine Buddha has succeeded Bac- 
chus. Slick-Slack Kopensky, the Mayor of 
every American city today, is still doing 
business. From the Edgar Lee Masters 
Tower of Truth one can see all the soda- 
water stands in the city—for those who 
do not patronize the Cocaine Buddha. In 
a word, America has become the Athens 
of Bunk. It is ruled by a Soda Fountain 
King and cocaine bootleggers. If this 
Golden Book of Irony is not the finest 
work on my country ‘tis of thee ever done 
in silent Gargantuan belly-chuckles, then 
may my brain turn to Methodist mush and 
may my gullet wither of its thirst. 

Speaking of thirst, I know only one per- 
sonal fact about Nicholas Vachel Lindsay: 
he is a member in good standing of the 
Illinois Anti-Saloon League. And that is 
the sole reason why I have refused three 
times to meet this heaven-anointed enemy 
of the great Fundamentalist God, Bacchus. 


IV 


Sadakichi Hartmann 


A crotesque etched in flesh by the drunken 
Goya of Heaven. A grinning, obscene gar- 
goyle on the Temple of American Letters. 
Superman-bum. Half God, half Hooligan; 
all artist. Anarch, sadist, satyr. A fusion 
of Jap and German, the ghastly experiment 
of an Occidental on the person of an Ori- 
ental. Sublime, ridiculous, impossible. A 
genius of the ateliers, picture studios, gin- 
mills and East Side lobscouse restaurants. 
A dancing dervish, with graceful, Gargan- 
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tuan feet and a mouth like the Cloaca 
Maxima. A painter out of Hakusai, Manet, 
Monet, Whistler. Result: fantastic realism. 
A colossal ironist, a suave pessimist, a 
Dionysiac wobbly. 

Hartmann has the gift of elusiveness in 
all he writes. Ironic elusiveness is the hard- 
est thing to achieve, even if one is born 
to it, or, rather, if it is born unto one. 
With Sadakichi it is a gift. His ‘“The Last 
Thirty Days of Christ’’ is a superb piece 
of work, glowingly vivid, elusively ironic, 
and conveying such a sense of reality, of 
plausibility, that it carries with it, to me 
at least, the aura of inspiration, of a piec- 
ing together of some remembered adven- 
ture. He has put the veritable Jesus on 
paper as the rationalized, civilized, messi- 
anic-free mind conceives Him: an itinerant 
mystic with the thunders of evangelical 
propaganda locked in His subconscious 
nature; a hobo yogi who occasionally went 
into trances; a pantheist who passionately 
loved with a mystical furor whatever was 
alive; a man of vast humor and vast pity; 
a little of the mountebank, sincere by auto- 
suggestion. 

Hartmann in his book pictures to us the 
disciples of Christ with quick strokes of 
his brush—raw, human, ignorant wastrels, 
bums, pick-plates and rustic go-getters. So 
long as Jesus can show them where a free 
meal is to be had or a few pennies picked 
up they will believe in His mission. 

They stand out in all their naked, every- 
day vulgarity and ¢erre-2-terre humanity on 
Sadakichi’s canvas like the persons in the 
pictures of Frans Hals. The humor of 
“*miracles’’—the humor of the rationaliza- 
tion of the most incredible credulity of 
which we have any knowledge—provokes 
an enormous satisfaction in the brain of 
the reader because of their plausibility. 

Out of this book a Goya or a Daumier 
could make a series of pictures that would 
forever blow the Christ-myth on to the 
rubbish heap of human stupidities as ef- 
fectively as Cervantes blew chivalry to 
atoms in ‘Don Quixote’’—if it is ever ad- 
visable to destroy a beautiful myth, which 


is an open question in my mind so far a 
the masses are concerned. In the minds of 
artists there is no conflict between an ironic 
fact and a gorgeous fiction. 

Three a.M. in a private room over q 
saloon-restaurant (Mrs. Hoburg’s) at Third 
avenue and Fourteenth street. Sadakichj 
dancing for an hour his grotesque, obscene, 
maniacal dances. Unforgettable hour. 

Or Sadakichi in Jack's at 4 a.m., order 
ing lobster and beer for six of us and walk. 
ing out as the check is presented. Unfor. 
gettable bilk. 

Or Sadakichi doing his dervish dances in 
Joel’s at 5 a.M., passing around the hat 
among the boozers, one of whom kicks the 
hat full of cash in the air, Sadakichi throw. 
ing a tableful of glasses in our faces. Un- 
forgettable rough-house. 

Sadakichi Hartmann was born out of his 
age. He was a man who belonged in Cel- 
lini’s gang or with the rowdy geniuses of 
the Mermaid Tavern. 


V 
Edwin Markham 


Epwin Marxuao is the Blessed Damozel 
of American poetry. He is decent, flawless, 
virginal. He is an artist, a craftsman sans 
reproche but not sans peur. 

Can you conceive of Mrs. Grundy astride 
Pegasus? No more than you could conceive 
of Lohengrin riding on the horn of Satan. 
Well, Edwin Markham has achieved the 
inconceivable. For he is really Mrs. Grundy 
riding Pegasus, the veritable Pegasus, for 
Edwin Markham is a real poet, sometimes 
a great poet, but always a poet. 

Markham, with all his defects of plati- 
tudinous idealism, puritanical sex-pr- 
dence, sentimental metaphysics and dedi- 
cation flap-doodle, is steeped in the ecstasy 
of eternals. There is a touch of crazy beauty 
in him, too. And he has caught the wild 
music of the Angel Israfel. But he is hope 
lessly of America, with its paste humani- 
tarianism, its paste optimism, its paste 
culture. 
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He is productive but uncreative. He 
sticks to the old forms, the old metaphors, 
the old lilts, the old griefs, with suddenly 
a line or simile of mirific magic leaping 
forth from the page like a dazzling dragon- 
fly out of a New England mince-pie. Many, 
many of his poems are the products of an 
Eddie Guest who has read Shelley—sheer 
rubbish. He is preoccupied with the dream 
of mediocre minds—Social Regeneration. 
His Muse is half the time on a soap-box. 
The poison of Jesus is in his blood and 
eats up the red corpuscles of unregenerate 
sin and lyrical diablerie. The syphilis of 
theology is in his veins. The pox of re- 
demption disfigures his Endymion. 

There is in Markham’s poetry a gor- 
geous music—sometimes Miltonic, some- 
times Swinburnian as in ‘“The Crowning 
Hour”’: 

I saw you there with the sea-girls fleeing, 
And I followed you fast over rock and reef; 


And you sent a sea-fire into my being, 
The lure of the lyric grief. 


And he has the magic of the great line: 


We are caught in the coils of a God's romances. 
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Or: 


A spider bars the road with filmy ropes 
Where once the feet of Carthage thundered by. 


It is the fashion to make light of ‘“The 
Man with the Hoe.”’ Aside from its senti- 
mentality, it is technically, to me, a great 
poem. There are vastness, power and pas- 
sion in it. It is Markham on his soap-box, 
but his soap-box is a star. 

Markham at seventy-four is a great big, 
back-slapping, bawling boy. He praises 
every one indiscriminately. The man, per- 
sonally, is incapable of an evil thought, 
an evil act. He is the gushing, love-thy- 
neighbor Christian. 

He hasn't the slightest doubt in his own 
mind that he is the greatest American poet, 
the Voice of the Age, the Light-bringer, 
the Anointed One. He used to pride him- 
self on his resemblance to Victor Hugo; 
but I have never found in Markham any 
of Hugo’s pomposity. And withal shrewd, 
for I doubt whether he would ever write 
a poem that did not have a market value. 

Edwin Markham has proved that Demos 
and Prometheus are not enemies. 
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territorial delegate from Michigan, 

and, as such, the only Catholic priest 
ever to have a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, paid a visit to Baltimore. His 
chief purpose was to report to Archbishop 
Carroll on religious conditions in the wilds 
of Michigan, but while he was in the 
metropolis of the Free State he purchased a 
printing-press and a font of type. Back 
over the Alleghenies, across river and 
prairie, and through wilderness and swamp, 
this equipment was carried to Michigan, 
and Father Richard set up his plant in 
Springwells, a village near Detroit. It was 
from his press that the first Catholic news- 
paper printed in the United States was 
produced, on August 31, 1809. 

There was only one issue of the Michigan 
Essay, or, Impartial Observer; probably the 
mame was too heavy a burden. But from 
that beginning has developed one of the 
most powerful agencies for controlling 
opinion in the United States today. Ayer’s 
Newspaper Directory for 1926 lists 851 
American religious publications, and 160 
of them are Catholic. The Catholic Press 
Directory, published by Joseph H. Meier, 
of Chicago, enumerates 104 more, or 264, 
but this list includes many parochial week- 
lies, local sodality organs, and similar 
trivial publications. So far as I have been 
able to ascertain by a rather tlforough- 
going check-up, Ayer lists all of the Catho- 
lic newspapers of any real importance 
except Col. Patrick H. Callahan's organ, 
the Record of Louisville, of which more later. 

Ayer’s list includes two dailies, 110 
weeklies, two semi-monthlies, forty-one 
monthlies, one bi-monthly, and four quar- 
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I 1808 Father Gabriel Richard, later 


terlies. Of the weeklies, seventy-six ar 
published in English, nine in German, siz 
in Polish, five in Italian, five in Bohemian, 
five in Spanish, two in Hungarian, and two 
in Lithuanian. The dailies are the Daily 
American Tribune of Dubuque, and Napad 
(Bohemian) of Chicago. As to circulation, 
Our Sunday Visitor of Huntington, Ind, 
with a sworn statement claiming 503,065, 
leads the field by many thousands, save for 
Columbia, the official organ of the Knights 


of Columbus, a monthly published at New | 


Haven, Conn. Columbia has an A.B.C. cir- 
culation of 750,000. The greater part of this 
circulation is, of course, among the Knights 
themselves, since every member of the 
order is ipso facto a subscriber to its mag- 
azine. Among the weeklies and dailies the 
leaders are: the Providence Visitor, with 
28,449; the Pilot of Boston, with 50,000; 
the Cathelic News of New York, with 
50,000; the Catholic Standard and Times of 
Philadelphia, with 35,000; the New Worldef 
Chicago, with 67,000; the Catholic Review 
of Baltimore, with 24,000; and the Daily 
American Tribune of Dubuque, with 17,784. 

The last named, however, is the only 
one in the group offering A.B.C. figures 
In fact, of all the Catholic publications 
listed by Ayer, only five give such figures. 
The four others are Columbia; the Katolith, 
a Bohemian semi-weekly of Chicago, with 
8,133 circulation; Extension, a monthly of 
Chicago, with 319,169; and Truth, 4 
monthly of New York, with 60,298. This 
curious refusal to supply advertisers with 
reliable circulation figures is responsible 
for the conspicuous absence of national 
advertising from the greater part of the 
American Catholic press. Of the 264 pub 
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igations listed by Mcier, thirty-nine failed 
» supply any circulation figures at all. 
The remaining 225 claimed a combined 
| greulation of 6,414,613. 

All of the Catholic publications which 
mke any pretense of supplying their 
‘maders with news—as distinguished from 
gaterial of a purely pietistic character— 
ge subscribers to the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference News Service. It has 
long been the theory of that organization 
that a story sent out by it and printed by 
ery subscribing paper will reach ap- 

imately 7,000,000 readers. Some of this 
circulation, it is true, would be outside of 
the United States, but at least 95% of it 
would be among American Catholics and 
forthe most part, English-speaking Ameri- 
can Catholics. The estimate sounds rather 








high, but it can be demonstrated statisti- 


N. C. W. C. News Service constitutes 
an almost ideal agency for influencing 
opinion. Imagine a potential audience of 
20,000,000, all bound tightly together by 
certain fundamental beliefs, and then pic- 
ture an agency able to reach all of its more 
literate members every week, and you 
come very near to describing a propagan- 
dist's dream of perfection. True, this po- 
tential audience is divided, to an extent 
seldom realized outside the Church, by 
facial animosities, by petty pardchial jeal- 
ousies, and by bickerings over prerogatives. 
But on issues touching fundamentals there 
isacommon background which makes for 
quick and definite mobilization of opinion. 
The late Pope Pius X was well aware of 
the fact when he said: ‘‘In vain will you 
found missions and build schools if you 
ate not able to wield the offensive and 
defensive weapons of a loyal Catholic 


press, 
In that frank sentence the Pope sum- 
marized the Church’s conception of the 
function of the Catholic press. It must be 
the offensive and defensive weapons”’ of 
the Church—not, primarily for the dis- 
‘mination of information or the stimula- 
tion of intellectual and literary activity, 
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but simply for the uses of the Church. He 
who writes or talks about the Catholic 
press without a realization of that fact 
simply wastes his time on superficialities. 
Herein lies the justification for the criti- 
cism, frequently and plausibly made, that 
the editorial pages of Catholic publications 
do not give evidence of any independent 
thinking. The reason is that, under the 
existing scheme of things, they deal almost 
exclusively with subjects bearing directly 
on the faith—and the Church, as everyone 
knows, employs methods other than edi- 
torial discussion—particularly by lay edi- 
tors!—to settle questions of faith. . 


II 


An extremely talented and somewhat ec- 
centric priest, now dead, who formerly 
edited a ragged-looking Catholic weekly 
in the Far West, once declared on his edi- 
torial page that ‘‘most of the present day 
Catholic papers were founded as Irish po- 
litical journals and got religion in seasons 
of drouth and depression."’ His statement 
was not entirely accurate, but it is a fact 
that some of the journals that have now 
‘got religion’’ were once almost purely 
political publications and engaged vio- 
lently in twisting the British lion's tail. 
A few of their early fellows remain unsaved 
to this day, and whatever else they may be, 
they are not dull or lacking in independ- 
ence of viewpoint. It is thus the purely re- 
ligious character of the present Catholic 
papers, rather than any feebleness of intel- 
lect in their editors, which gives so much 
dull sameness to their editorial pages. Let 
us analyze a few typical specimens. 

There is, for example, the New World of 
Chicago, which at times prints as many as 
twenty-four pages and during the Eucha- 
ristic Congress last June printed an edition 
of seventy-two pages. Normally, it pre- 
sents a dignified and pleasing typographi- 
cal appearance. In times of stress, how- 
ever,—as during the Eucharistic Congress 
—it makes the mistake all too common 
among its weekly colleagues and adopts a 
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florid Hearstian type-dress. Thus the issue 
which coincided with the beginning of the 
Eucharistic Congress bore a flaring page- 
line in letters two inches deep announcing 
“The Great Congress Opens.” 

In New York there is a paper that runs 
to the other extreme. It is the Catholic 
News, one of the anomalies of Catholic 
journalism. Published in the greatest Cath- 
olic news center outside of Rome, it is the 
dullest looking of any of the Catholic 
weeklies. In size the same as the current 
tabloids, it is anything but tab-like in 
appearance; indeed, it suggests nothing 
else so much as a strayed magazine section 
from the Sunday edition of some particu- 
larly dull daily. If a reader is persistent 
enough, he can find the important items 
in the News—probably tucked in between 
the accounts of parish sodality meetings 
on Page 25. It habitually prints more than 
thirty pages, liberally garnished with ad- 
vertisements. Its editorials are well writ- 
ten and, perhaps a trifle more independent 
in tone than the average in Catholic week- 
lies. Its news is buried, but when found it 
turns out to be set forth in decent English. 

In Boston there is the Pilot, for many 
years the unofficial Bible of the Irish Catho- 
lic immigrant, wherever he might be. With 
the rise of other diocesan organs it has lost 
some of its national following, but is still 
one of the outstanding Catholic journals 
of the nation. And it is close to the top of 
that select list of religious papers which 
really make money. A part of this success 
is due, no doubt, to the operation of a cir- 
culation system whereby every pastor in 
the archdiocese is made responsible—and 
billed—for a definite number of subscrip- 
tions, based on the population of his 
parish. The system evoked terrific, though 
discreetly muffled, howls from priests and 
faithful when it was put into effect, but it 
has worked. Since that time it has also 
brought results in other dioceses. The col- 
umns of the Pilot are well filled with adver- 
tisements and, on the whole, it presents a 
prosperous front. 

The Pilot is carefully edited in its news 
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columns, and, as the personal organ of 
Cardinal O'Connell, ranking prelate of th. 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States, 
its editorial columns frequently point th 
way to more timid contemporaries whe 
controversial issues are under discussion, 
With its masthead legend, “Established by 
the Second Bishop of Boston in 1829," it 
takes issue with the Catholic Encyclo 
pedia, which says that the Cincinnatj 
Catholic Telegraph, established in 1831, is 
now the oldest surviving Catholic public. 
tion in the United States. As a matter of 
fact, the paper established by Bishop Fen. 
wick in 1829 was called the Jesuit, or, Cathe 
lic Sentinel. In the same year it became the 
Catholic Intelligencer, but soon resumed its 
original name. In 1834 that name wa 
changed again to the Irish and Catholic 
Sentinel; in 1835 to the Literary and Catholic 
Sentinel (probably the first stirrings of a 
desire to please the Brahmins) and in 1836 
to the Boston Pilot. Subsequently the Bostm 
was dropped. 

Philadelphia is the home of the prosper- 
ous but dull Catholic Standard and Timu, 
edited by John A. Gallagher, one of the 
really competent newspaper men in Catho- 
lic journalism. One cannot avoid the feel- 
ing that if prosperity were less gracious ot 
competition more keen, Mr. Gallagher 
would make his paper far more interesting 
than it is. Typographically, it is probably 
nearer to perfection than any other Catho 
lic weekly newspaper and its news columss 
show only good English. Editorially, its 
stodgy, save on the rare occasions when it 
takes umbrage at some anti-Catholic story 
in the secular press. On these occasions the 
Standard and Times shows what it mightbe 
if there were more obstacles in its way. It 
has forced retractions from even the 
haughty Curtis publications. Together with 
the Pilot it is addicted to the amusing mot 
archism of always referring to the lod 
Cardinal Archbishop simply as His Emr 
nence or His Eminence, the Cardinal. On 
might read the Standard and Tims for 
all eternity without discovering that the 
Archbishop of Philadelphia is Monsiga0 
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Dennis J. Dougherty, or the Pilot for a 
similar period without being apprised that 
William Henry O'Connell, A.B., is Arch- 
bishop of Boston. 

One of the liveliest of the Catholic week- 
lies is the Indiana Catholic and Record, offi- 
dal organ of the diocese of Indianapolis. 
It is edited by Joseph P. O'Mahony, for- 
metly a political writer for Indianapolis 
newspapers and before that a reporter in 
Baltimore. O’Mahony’s connection with 

jous journalism has in no whit lessened 
his interest in politics nor his curiously 
ardent-devotion to the Republican party—a 
devotion equalled, but not surpassed, by his 
Anglophobia. Even during the World War, 
when the hands-across-the-sea buncombe 
was sedulously fostered, his paper was vio- 
lently acrimonious in all its references to 
Britain, the accursed enemy of his native 
Ireland. It is a rare issue of the Indiana 
Catholic and Record that does not contain 
acatalogue of the iniquities of the League 
of Nations, the World Court, and the 
Democratic party. O’Mahony has long 
been an ardent admirer of the Hon. Jim 
Watson, currently a Senator from the State 
of Indiana and an aspirant to the Presi- 
dency. During Jim’s hide-and-seek with 
the Klan in late years, and particularly at 
the time it was trying to nominate him for 
Vice-President at Cleveland in 1924, this 
devotion has been somewhat embarrassing 
to O'Mahony. At one time he went to the 
extreme length of publishing an editorial 
intimating that he was somewhat disap- 
en by the Senator’s limber maneuvers. 

t that was only another “‘Maggie and I 
are out” affair. 

Of all the Catholic weekly newspapers, 
the two which most nearly approximate 
the secular dailies are the Providence Visi- 
tor and the Tablet of Brooklyn. They are 
well-edited, newsful sheets, carefully 
printed, and showing evidence of editorial 

isctimination in their display of news. 
The Tablet is edited by a layman; the 
Providence Visitor by a priest. Our Sunday 
Visitor has been alluded to heretofore. It is 
one of the mysteries of Arnerican journal- 
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ism, and its immense circulation can be 
explained only by assuming a gift for 
super-salesmanship in its founder, Mon- 
signor Noll, now Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
It is produced in one of the finest printing 
establishments in the United States, but 
its type-dress and general appearance con- 
ceal that fact very successfully. Occasion- 
ally, it prints news items but only to give 
point to the eloquent expository articles 
that fill its four meagre pages. Take a 
typical number: 

Page 1 bears a page-line such as the New 
York American might use to announce the 
solution of the Hall-Mills murder, reading 
“The Primacy and Infallibility of the 
Pope.’’ There are nine stories on the page, 
with headlines reading respectively: ‘St. 
Peter Was Certainly First Bishop of Rome,” 
““A Good Exegesis of St. Matthew xv1, 
19", ‘What Protestant Theologians and 
Leaders Confess’’, ‘‘A Brilliant Confuta- 
tion of an Anglican Divine’, *‘Scriptural 
and Patristic Proofs of the Petrine Claim”’, 
‘‘Where the Body of St. Peter Now Re- 
poses’’, ““The Primacy of Peter’’, ‘“Papal 
Infallibility—What it Is and What it Is 
Not’’, and ‘“The Words ‘Peter’ and ‘Rock’ 
in Six Languages.’’ The story headed 
‘*Papal Infallibility—What it Is and What 
it Is Not’’ develops on closer inspection to 
be an address delivered by the late Very 
Rev. Bernard Vaughan, S.J., before the 
Young Men’s Society Conference, at Shef- 
field, England. But it is accorded the place 
of honor on Page 1, as being spot news, so 
to speak. 

Page 2 contains a two-column editorial 
on “‘The Pope and His Enemies,’’ which 
turns out to be an explanation of the 
theory of the Temporal Power. There are 
also continuations of two of the articles 
started on Page 1, and a coupon soliciting 
offerings ‘‘to help lift the debt on the 
Catechist Mission School.’’ Page 3 is de- 
voted to one of the familiar question-box 
departments labeled ‘‘Bureau of Informa- 
tion,”’ and contains also continuations of 
three of the articles started on Page 1. 
Page 4, save for two short fillers aggregat- 
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ing less than half a column, is devoted to 
continuations of two more Page 1 articles 
and to a short continuation of the Bureau 
of Information. There are approximately 
three columns of advertising, including 
patent medicines and a classified section. 
Yet this paper, according to its publishers’ 
sworn statement, has a circulation of more 
than half a million copies weekly! Cer- 
tain it is an exceptional Catholic Church 
door anywhere in these Unitcd States at 
which Our Sunday Visitor is not sold after 
masses on Sunday. It has even penetrated 
dioceses from which solicitors for other 
Catholic papers have been chased with 
bell, book, and candle for daring to poach 
on the territory of the diocesan organ. 


Il 


Of the weekly reviews, probably America, 
published by the fesuits in New York, is 
the best known. Its literary standards are 
high and it presents a very dignified ap- 
pearance. According to gossip in circles 
which should be well informed, the mem- 
bers of the American hierarchy read Amer- 
ica, and particularly its editorials, far 
more faithfully and with much greater 
attention than they read any other publica- 
tion, Catholic or not. In consequence its 
editorial favor is widely sought by persons 
harboring plans needing Catholic support. 
America has been an enthusiastic advocate 
of the movement to combat bureaucratic 
centralization at Washington and its edi- 
tors were denouncing Volsteadism at a 
time when other Catholic ecclesiastics were 
prudently watching the weather vanes. 
The Commonweal, established about two 
years ago by Michael Williams and a group 
of Catholic intellectuals calling itself the 
Calvert Associates, has made a brave effort 
to build up a review of the arts, literature, 
and public affairs which will stand com- 
parison with G. K. Chesterton's weekly. 
There is no official connection between the 
Commonweal and the Catholic Church, the 
theory being that the publication should 
be Catholic in philosophy and tone but 
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not a religious journal in the usual sense 
This lack of official status is both a 
advantage and a handicap. It enables the 
paper to speak its mind more freely thay 
the other Catholic weeklies—although it 
has been rather discreet for the most part~ 
but at the same time it robs its utterances 
of the authority which those of an official 
publication would have. The Commomuwegl 
has demonstrated that there are capable 
writers on things Catholic in Americ 
outside the clergy. If it is able to survive 
the diseases of infancy and become safely 
self-supporting, it will serve also to prove 
the existence of a Catholic reading public 
in the United States capable, intellectually, 
of appreciating what it has to offer. 

Aside from America and the Commonweal, 
both commentators on current happen 
ings, comparable to the Nation and Nw 
Republic, there are numerous other Catho- 
lic publications in the non-newspaper class, 
There is, for example, the Catholic World, a 
monthly edited by the Paulist Fathers in 
New York. It prints fiction occasionally, 
but most of its space is devoted to exposi- 
tory articles of rather high merit. The Sigr, 
published by the Passionists at Union City, 
N.J., has been making strides as a monthly 
within the past few years and now mait- 
tains a literary standard on a par with that 
of the Catholic World. Then there are such 
publications as the Homiletic and Pastord 
Review and the Ecclesiastical Review, clerical 
trade journals as their names imply, but 
carefully edited and surprisingly interest- 
ing for lay readers. In fact, certain parts 
the Ecclesiastical Review— for example, the 
section in which questions relating t0 
dogma and pastoral duties are propounded 
by priests and answered by learned theo 
logians—supply the nearest approach to 
spice or lively controversy in the whole 
range of the American Catholic press. 
But unfortunately for Catholic flaming 
youth, much of this section is printed in 
Latin. 

The primate of Catholic journalism ia 
the United States is the American Catholis 
Quarterly Review, which had its golden age 
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in the time of Orestes A. Brownson and 
maintains high literary standards to this 
day. Changed taste, indeed, has made it a 
int reminder of a more profound and 
cautious culture. A glance at its contents 
shows articles entitled ‘‘Phases of the 
Picturesque”, ‘‘Mulier Fortis’’, ‘‘Notes of 
a Pilgrim to Cascia’’, ‘The Inspiration of 
Scriprure’’, “The Price of Peace’’, “Lisieux 
at the Present Day”’, “‘In Nature’s Realm” 
and “Education, Freedom, and Democ- 

From these austere heights we descend 
to the enfant terrible of American Catholic 
journalism, the Fortnightly Review, pub- 
lished at St. Louis by Arthur Preuss, a 
member of a family which was prominent 
in the early history of Catholic newspaper- 
dom in America. Formerly his paper was 
called the Catholic Fortnightly Review. The 
change was made several years ago, so it is 
said, at the urgent request of the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop of St. Louis, for satisfac- 
tory archiepiscopal reasons. The Review, in 
its present unchurched form, intersperses 
short articles of a really scholarly nature 
on dogmatic and ritualistic subjects with 
the most dyspeptic of attacks and criti- 
cisms—levelled impartially at its non- 
German Catholic contemporaries and at 
the Masonic order. It is the Jersey mos- 
quito of current Catholic journalism. 

At the other extreme is Thought, de- 
sctibed as “‘a quarterly of the sciences and 
letters’’, which made its bow last June. 
The first number was well up to the stand- 
ard forecast by the selection of the brilliant 
Jesuits who make up its board of editors. 
Its editor-in-chief is the Rev. Wilfrid Par- 
sons, $.J., who is also editor of America. 
The style of the new quarterly may be sur- 
mised from the titles of some of its articles: 
“The Catholic Church in the United 
States’’, a “‘sesquicentennial essay’’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday; ‘‘Miguel Molinos, 
Spanish Quictist’’, by Montgomery Car- 
michael; ‘Fine American Silver of the Sev- 
eateenth and Eighteenth Centuries’’, by 
Marie T..M. Marique; “‘Christianity at 
Lausanne”, by William H. McClellan; 
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‘The Practical Hygiene of the Church”’, a 
rather startling interpretation of the Litur- 
gical Year as a glorification of some of the 
ideas currently disseminated through Mr. 
Macfadden’s brood of publications, by 
Richard A. Muttkowski. There is a lengthy 
and scholarly book-review section and no 
edicorial page. This last lack is an example 
of artistic restraint probably without prec- 
edent in ecclesiastical journalism, Catho- 
lic or non-Catholic. 

Columbia, the Knights of Columbus mag- 
azine, has been mentioned before. Until 
Myles Connolly took charge of it about 
two years ago it was a rather scraggly af- 
fair, inclined to be overly pietistic and with 
dubious literary standards. Under the pres- 
ent régime, however, it has blossomed 
forth amazingly. Occasionally it prints fic- 
tion of real merit; its feature articles, while 
always safely orthodox, are interesting; 
and its editorials are far above the average. 
Being the only K. C. publication of na- 
tional circulation it exercises a far-reaching 
influence among the Knights. 


IV 


The majority of the Catholic editors repu- 
diate Volsteadism and all its works and 
pomps, but most of them are somewhat 
cautious. The True Voice, of Omaha, pre- 
sents a typical viewpoint, as follows: 


Opponents of the Volstead Act and the Eight- 
eenth Amendment now speak of nullification as 
an easy way to escape the results of the law. 
Nullification, however, is a rather dangerous way 
out of a bad situation. It is true that other consti- 
tutional amendments are now a dead letter through 
abandonment of attempts at enforcement. This 
may happen with Prohibition; but we scarcely 
expect it. It would leave the liquor traffic with- 
out control and this would be worse than our con- 
dition before the Volstead Act. Some may say that 
it would be no worse than our present condition; 
but that could be disputed. We want no nullifica- 
tion of our Prohibition laws. Modification may 
be in order, but surely it would be folly to throw 
away all the restraints that experience has shown 
to be necessary to lessen the dangers of the traffic 
in intoxicants. 


A more hostile attitude is voiced by the 
Providence Visitor, which thus comments 
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on the crumbs of encouragement to be 
gleaned by the wets from the public indig- 
nation that greeted President Coolidge’s 
ukase authorizing the appointment of mu- 
nicipal and State officials as Federal agents: 


It’s too bad the public wasn’t on to its job eight 
eo ago. A little clear thinking about the whole 

ohibition business at the start might have pre- 
vented the constitutional tangle that we have got 
into. As a matter of fact, the better instructed 
lawyers knew that the Prohibition Amendment 
never would fit into the then existing plan of 
American government. It was bound to create the 
situation that it has done, wherein its enforce- 
ment means violation of the American civic creed. 
The time has come when something must be done 
to break up a situation that is wholly intolerable. 
Prohibition is a colossal failure. Its enforcement 
has begotten evils that will be felt long after this 

eration has passed away. Every day of its ex- 
istence adds to and aggravates the evil. Let's 
have an end of it. 


When the Hon. William E. Borah, of 
Idaho, went into the Realm of Georgia and 
addressed the Protestant Ministers Asso- 
ciation of that State on Prohibition En- 
forcement, he aroused the ite of the Catho- 
lic Union and Times, which is published by 
a company of which Bishop Turner is presi- 
dent. It declared that ‘“‘one may believe 
that the Senator from Idaho is merely 
working up sentiment in behalf of himself 
for the day when the American people will 
have to choose the twenty-ninth President 
of the United States,’’ and went on: 


Like all drys, Senator Borah makes the Eight- 
eenth Amendment the Constitution of the United 
States. Why did he not, we ask, tell his audience 
that the Fourteenth and the Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, which have been nullified by the action of 
the South, are just as important a part of the same 
Constitution as the Eighteenth? Why did he not 
call their attention to the fact that in all prob- 
ability the North, which is asking for the nulli- 
fication of the Eighteenth Amendment, has been 
= on by the Southern States that have ren- 

ered the enforcement of the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments impossible? 


And from the capital city of the Hoosier 
Satrapy of the Invisible Empire comes the 
following in the Indiana Catholic and Record: 


According to literature issued by the dry forces, 
Prohibition is probably the livest question in the 
country today. It hasn’t been more than two 
years since the same dry forces were telling the 
nation that the liquor question was as dead as 
slavery. We, too, believe in the resurrection of 
the dead. 
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Such are some typical expressions of 
Catholic editorial opinion on Prohibition, 
A slightly different viewpoint is pre. 
sented by the Messenger, official organ of 
the diocese of Belleville, Ill., which quotes 
with approval an excerpt from resolutions 
adopted by the German Catholic Central 
Verein, as follows: 

In no wise do we advocate the return of what has 
been termed the American saloon. Nor do we con- 
done the evils which have grown out of the non- 
observance of the law, while we would wish to 
see the vendors of poisonous potions prosecuted 


vigorously and punished severely. Nor should any 
citizen abet their actions or condone them. 


But broadly speaking, it may be said 
that the Catholic press of the United 
States is opposed to Prohibition. This 
opposition is reflected in countless edito 
rials, ranging from the well-written ones 
of America to the ungrammatical protests 
of the humble parish bi-weeklies. There are 
two important reasons for this opposition. 
In the first place, Prohibition does violence 
to Catholic philosophy, which fixes indj- 
vidual responsibility far more definitely 
than does that of any of the so-called pri- 
vate-interpretation denominations. It is the 
Catholic viewpoint that all of man’s natu- 
ral appetites may be gratified within lim- 
its, but that each individual is responsible 
to the Almighty for abuses. The second 
reason is the extremely practical one that 
the Church has learned by bitter and costly 
experience that attempts to enforce moral 
laws through the police won't work. This 
latter reason may be only subconsciously 
in the minds of some of the Catholic edi- 
tors, but it is important. Furthermore, the 
Church has never catalogued gloom asa 
virtue. These factors, and not the multi- 
plicity of Irish Catholic saloon-keepets in 
pre-Volstead days, are responsible for the 
coolness of the Catholic papers towafd 
Prohibition. 

As I have said, there are exceptions. One 
is afforded by the Record of Louisville. This 
paper is the official organ of the diocese of 
Louisville and of Col. Patrick H. Callahaa, 
an eminent manufacturer of varnish and 
amateur publicist. It was Colonel Callahaa 
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ho rushed to the Fundamentalist auto- 
de-fé at Dayton, Tenn., in 1925 to assure 
his friend, the late William Jennings Bryan, 
that American Catholic opinion supported 
the latter's theology. A year before that 
Colonel Callahan, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Bryan, had appeared before the com- 
mittee on resolutions of the Democratic 
National Convention in New York to 
assure it that the Catholics of the United 
States did mot want the Democrats to 
denounce the Ku Klux Klan. And he has 
been active more recently, as is evidenced 
by an editorial in the Catholic Observer of 


Pittsburgh: 
Three different persons have written in to ask us 
if we had seen a recent article in the Louisville 
Record, official organ of the diocese of Louisville, 
in which it was stated that a priest in Governor 
Al Smith's party to the Eucharistic Congress 
. to stage a demonstration” in behalf 
of the Governor in Chicago, but that the affair 
“fell flat’. The Record is edited by Benedict Elder, 
close friend and associate of Col. P. H. Callahan 
and a highly capable gentleman, and if he printed 
such a story it is safe to assume that he considered 
its source trustworthy. Colonel Callahan, in the 
voluminous correspondence with which he favors 
this office and several hundred others, has fre- 
avently made the statement that there is more 
intolerance and bitterness between the wets and 
drys than between Catholics and anti-Catholics. 
The Smith story in the Colonel’s own official 
organ would seem to bear him out. Frankly, we 
would like to hear Colonel Callahan's opinion 
of Governor Smith. Everybody already knows 
that the Colonel prefers William Gibbs McAdoo 
to Governor Smith—a preference which he has 
every right to own or display whenever or wher- 
ever he chooses—at National Democratic Con- 
ventions, for instance. Does the Colonel prefer 
Wayne B. Wheeler to Smith, or ‘‘Honorarium”’ 
aw from Georgia, or ‘‘Pussyfoot’’ Johnson, 
or Richmond Pearson Hobson, who cashed in 
handsomely to the tune of $171,000 for his work 
on behalf of the great cause of the Anti-Saloon 
League? Do not the Wheelers, Upshaws, John- 
sons, Hobsons, etc., occupy a warm spot in the 
Colonel's heart at the same time that a paper 
which is undoubtedly close to the Colonel's con- 
trol prints the above story about Governor Smith 
and the iest who tried to “stage a 
demonstration” in behalf of the Governor? Who 
was the priest, Colonel? Who were some of the 
witnesses? Had a priest attempted to stage 
a “demonstration” in behalf of the ultra-dry 
Senator Walsh of Montana, and had the demon- 
stration fallen flat, would there have been room 
for that “‘news”’ in the official organ of the Dio- 
cese of Louisville? 


The Catholic press has progressed im- 
Measurably during the past decade and 


most of that progress has coincided with 
the existence of the N. C. W. C. News Serv- 
ice. This organization—a department and 
subsidiary of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference—now serves eighty Catho- 
lic newspapers. Its sixty-seven subscribers 
in the Continental United States include 
every English language Catholic publica- 
tion which pretends to supply news to its 
readers. The service is not intended for the 
literary reviews, the monthlies, and the 
other publications which do not class 
themselves as newspapers, although some 
of them subscribe for purposes of current 
information. The news service is not a 
““hand-out”’ or publicity organization. Its 
subscribers pay for what they get. 


V 


More than 35,000 words are sent out by 
the organization to its papers each week. 
The great bulk of this matter is in the form 
of mimeographed copy and of a clip-sheet, 
but there is also a supplementary daily wire 
service—embryonic as yet. Each week head- 
quarters in Washington receives approxi- 
mately 1000 words by cable from its corre- 
spondents in Rome, Paris, London, and 
Dublin. From Washington this cable serv- 
ice is distributed through an ingenious 
combination of mail and telegraph to the 
fifteen or twenty papers which subscribe 
for it. On special occasions the volume of 
news catried runs much higher. Prior to 
and during the Eucharistic Congress in 
Chicago, the N. C. W. C. Service sent out 
more than 85,000 words on this event, and 
more than 50,000 of the total were sent out 
of Chicago during the week of the Congress. 

Supplementing the strictly news features 
of the service are a monthly editorial serv- 
ice of about sooo words, made up of 
feature articles, editorials on national top- 
ics, book reviews, a bi-weekly dramatic 
letter by R. Dana Skinner during the 
Winter months, a bi-weekly motion pic- 
ture letter, and a weekly Washington let- 
ter, purporting to give an authoritative 
analysis of all governmental doings of 
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interest to Catholics. Fortunately for the 
service, the administrative committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
selected the Rt. Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, 
Bishop of Harrisburg, as chairman of its 
press department. He is a man of learning, 
great sincerity and sound judgment. 

So much for the merits of the N. C. W. C. 
News Service. Its weaknesses are those 
forced upon it by the character of its clién- 
téle. At the outset, the rule was laid down 
by those who founded and endowed the 
service—the members of the Catholic hier- 
archy composing the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference—that only such news 
as had a direct Catholic interest could be 
carried. Many of the evil results which 
might be expected from such a rule have 
been avoided because of the wisdom used 
in selecting the director of the service, 
Justin McGrath, a capable newspaper man 
of wide experience, and in addition an 
executive of ability and tact. This last 
named attribute has been one which has 
been called into play many times since he 
assumed his position. For the gentleman 
between the devil and the deep blue sea 
was in no more ticklish position than that 
occupied by a newspaper man who tries to 
run a news service for employers who know 
next to nothing about newspapers and to 
sell his service to editors who, in the vast 
majority of cases, knew less. But Mr. 
McGrath has made good progress in the 
face of indifference, non-coéperation and 
thinly veiled hostility, coupled with petty 
carping and ignorant criticism that have 
moved several of his associates to throw 
up their hands in disgust. He has been 
rewarded by seeing among his subscribers 
a gradual growth in the ability to distin- 
guish between a news story and an edito- 
rial. When the service was organized in 
1920 there was hardly a Catholic news- 
paper whose make-up and general appear- 
ance did not excite the contempt of 
newspaper men. But for six years, now, the 
Catholic editors have been seeing news 
stories written in news form, carefully 
edited copy, and balanced headlines in the 


N. C. W. C. clip-sheet, and results ap 
beginning to appear. 

However, the handicap imposed by the 
prescription of ‘‘Catholic interests” 
mains and until it is removed the Catholic 
papers cannot be more than supplements tp 
the secular dailies. Thus the question arise, 
among their editors whether they shoulj 
change their fundamental policy and ap. 
tempt to supply their readers with seculy 
as well as religious news—as do the reli. 
gious dailies abroad and the Catholic for. 
cign language dailies in the United States— 
or remain as they are. As things stand, they 
are obviously somewhat lopsided. A per 
son relying for his knowledge of public 
affairs upon his Catholic weekly excl. 
sively might well conceive a revision of the 
tariff as an attempt to change the duties on 
church bells or prayer-books; he might vis 
ualize Prohibition enforcement as an a- 
tempt to regulate the distribution of altar 
wine; and to him, a Presidential inaugur- 
tion might be an account of the doings of 
Catholic nuns or priests who happened to 
view the procession. 

Of course, the dissemination of general 
news cannot be effected by weekly papers. 
If the present policy is changed it means 
just one thing—Catholic dailies in all of 
the larger centers. That this possibility is 
in the minds of some editors is indicated by 
an article by Kevin Gavan in Americs. 
Here are his concluding paragraphs:, 


If the influence of the Catholic newspapers inthe 
United States is to become what it could b become, 
we will see Catholic dailies in several cities within 
the next decade or so. A brave start has been made 
by the Daily American Tribune of Dubuque, in 4 
territory relativel; poor in opportunities for such 
enterprise. That this yo has able to exist at 
all indicates that a Catholic daily is not chimetr 
cal and could be profitable in some sections of the 
ust 


country. Possibly there are weighty and just rea 
sons why Catholic dailies ben wodcsieable 
in the United States. If che auchorizies of the 
Church do not desire them, undoubtedly they 
will not be established; or if established they 
cannot prosper. Perhaps American conditions 

life are not deemed adapted to a daily religious 


press. 


This is very cautious stuff. But the ides 
will not down. 
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EDITORIAL 


in this imperial Republic, is for a 
suave and soothing burial service 
for the admittedly damned. I speak as one 
who has of late attended the funeral orgies 
of several such gentlemen, each time to 
my zxsthetic distress. The first of them, 
having a great abhorrence of rhetoric, left 
orders that not a word was to be said. The 
result was two gruesome moments: when 
six of us walked into his house in utter 
silence and carried him out, and when we 
shoved him, in the same silence, into the 
crematory. The whole business was some- 
how unnatural and even a shade indecent: 
it seemed a brutal thing to dispatch so 
charming a fellow in so cavalier a fashion. 
The second funeral was even worse. The 
deceased was a Socialist of the militantly 
anti-lerical variety, and threatened, on 
his death-bed, to spout obscenities from 
his coffin if a clergyman were admitted to 
the house of mourning. His widow ac- 
cordingly asked two of his Socialist friends 
to address the assemblage. Unluckily, both 
of them were in their cups, and their har- 
angues, in consequence, were very painful. 
One of them traced the career of Karl 
Marx in immense detail; the other, after 
first denouncing Dr. Coolidge, read half a 
dozen cantos of dreadful poetry out of the 
Freethinker. The third funeral was con- 
ducted by the Freemasons, who came in 
plug hats and with white aprons over 
their cow-catchers. Their burial service 
was long, and full of pseudo-theological 
fustian. As for me, I'd rather have been 
planted by a Swedenborgian, whiskers and 
all. Or even by a mullah of the Ethical 
Culture Society. 
What is needed, and what I bawl for 
politely, is a service that is free from the 
pious but unsupported asseverations that 


O: of the crying needs of the time, 


revolt so many of our best minds, and yet 
happily graceful and consoling. It will be 
very hard, I grant you, to concoct any- 
thing as beautiful as the dithyrambs in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Who wrote them 
originally I don’t know, but whoever did 
it was a poet. They put the highly im- 
probable into amazingly luscious words, 
and the palpably not-true into words even 
more caressing and disarming. It is im- 
possible to listen to them, when they are 
intoned by a High Church rector of sepul- 
chral gifts, without harboring a sneaking 
wish that, by some transcendental magic, 
they could throw off their poetical char- 
acter and take on the dignity and reli- 
ability of prose—in other words, that the 
departed could be actually imagined as 
leaping out of the grave on the Last Morn, 
his split colloids all restored to their pris- 
tine complexity, his clothes neatly scoured 
and pressed, and every molecule of him 
thrilling with a wild surmise. I have felt 
this wish at the funerals of many virtuous 
and earnest brethren, whose sole sin was 
their refusal to swallow such anecdotes as 
the one in II Kings 1, 23-24. It seems a 
pity that men of that sort should be 
doomed to Hell, and it seems an even 
greater pity that they should be laid away 
to the banal chin-music of humorless 
Freemasons and stewed Socialists. 

But, so far as I know, no suitable last 
rites for them have ever been drawn up. 
Between the service in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer (and its analogues, nearly all 
of them greatly inferior) and the maudlin 
mortuary dialogues of the Freemasons, 
Ku Kluxers, Knights of Pythias and other 
such foes to beauty there is absolutely 
nothing. Even the professional agnostics, 
who are violently literary, have never 
produced anything worthy to be con- 
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sidered: their best is indistinguishable 
from the text of a flag-drill or high-school 
pageant. Thus the average American 
skeptic, when his time comes to return to 
earth, is commonly knocked off with 
what, considering his prejudices, may be 
best described as a razzing. His widow, 
disinclined to risk scandal by burying him 
without any ceremonies at all, calls in the 
nearest clergyman, and the result is a 
lamentable comedy, creditable neither to 
honest faith nor to honest doubt. More 
than once, in attendance upon such an 
affair, I have observed a sardonic glitter 
in the eye of the pastor, especially when 
he came to the unequivocal statement that 
the deceased would infallibly rise again. 
Did he secretly doubt it? Or was he poking 
fun at a dead opponent, now persuaded of 
the truth of revelation at last? In either 
case there was something unpleasant in 
the spectacle. A suitable funeral service 
for doubters, full of lovely poetry but 
devoid of any specific pronouncement on 
the subject of a future life, would make 
such unpleasantnesses unnecessary. 

We have the poets for the job, and I in- 
cline to suspect that their private theo- 
logical ideas fit them for it. Skepticism, 
in fact, runs with their trade. Most Ameri- 
cans, as everyone knows, give their 
ecclesiastical affiliations in ‘‘Who’s Who 
in America’’—especially Congressmen, ped- 
agogues, bank presidents and uplifters. 
But not the poets. The sole exception, 
so far as I can make out, is Vachel Lindsay, 
who reports that he is a member of the 
“Christian (Disciples) Church,’ a power- 
ful sect in the No-More-Scrub-Bulls Belt. 
Even Edgar Albert Guest is silent on the 
subject, though he mentions the fact that 
he is a 33° Mason. Frost, George Sterling, 
Robinson, Sandburg and Masters keep 
suspiciously mum. I suggest that they 
meet in some quiet saloon and draw up the 
ritual I advocate. Let Masters be chairman 
of the committee: he is a lawyer as well 
as a poet, and may be trusted to keep 
within the statutes. And let Sterling be 
the boss consultor. 


II 


There is some need, too, for a marria 
service for the damned, and at different 
times attempts have been made to supply 
it. But all such works seem to emanate 
from Radicals showing a characteristic 
lack of humor—and humor is as necessary 
to a mMafriage service as poetry is to 4 
funeral service: a fact that the astute 
authors of the Book of Common Prayer 
did not overlook. However, the need here 
is not pressing, for in most American 
States civil marriage is sufficient, and 
heretics may be safely united without 
going before a rhetorician at all. Court 
clerks and police magistrates perform the 
job, mumbling unintelligibly out of a 
mysterious book, perhaps only a stolen 
Gideon Bible, hollowed to hold cigarettes, 
The main thing is to pay the fee. Marriages 
after midnight cost double, and if the 
bridegroom has the fumes of wine in his 
head he is apt to lose his watch as well as 
his liberty. 

There are, as I say, marriage services 
drawn up by antinomians for the use of 
unbelievers, but they are full of distressing 
defects. Their lack of humor I have men- 
tioned. Still worse, they are full of in- 
dignation—against the promise to obey, 
against the common theory that a wife is 
bound to give some supervision to her 
husband's household, against the con- 
vention that she shall adopt his surname. 
It is hard to give serious attention to such 
grim notions at a time immemorially 
viewed as festive and jocose. One heats 
frequently of wedding guests getting tight: 
not long ago a Methodist pastor in Mis- 
souri was protesting against it publicly. 
But when they are drawn into sociological 
controversy it is too much. Such revolt 
tionary wedding services, in point of fact, 
have never gained much popularity. Now 
and then a pair of Socialists resorts to one, 
but even Socialists appear to prefer the 
harsh, mechanical offices of a court clerk. 

Nor is there any active demand for 
non-theological christening service. I am@ 
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constantly amazed, as a bachelor, by the 
number of children growing up, in these 
jconoclastic modern days, without any 
formal naming at all. Not only do heretics 
the ceremony; even professing Chris- 
tians often neglect it. In my own nonage 
ically all babies, at least of the more 
ble tribes of the race, were chris- 
tened. There was a general feeling that 
failing to put them through was, in some 
obscure way, a tort against them—that it 
would bring them bad luck, and perhaps 
lead to legal difficulties in after life. It is 
so believed to this day nearly everywhere 
in Europe, and for sound reasons. When- 
ever a citizen in those decaying lands 
comes into contact with the state, which 
is very often, its agents demand his bap- 
tismal certificate as well as his birth certifi- 
cate. So far, the imbeciles at Washington 
have not come to that, but it must be plain 
that they will come to it soon or late, and 
when the time is finally upon us there will 
be trouble for all those Americanos whose 
naming is now trusted to acclamation. 
They will have to dig up senile aunts and 
uncles, and produce affidavits that they 
were known to everyone as so-and-so at 
some date far in the past, just as they now 
have to get such affidavits, more often than 
not, when they want passports. The 
bureaucracy grinds slowly, but it grinds 
exceeding fine. Recruited from the men- 
tally deficient, it runs to circular insanities. 
Let it be proved tomorrow that some John 
Doe, suspected of favoring the recognition 
of Russia, was actually baptized Johannes, 
and it will be sufficient excuse for requiring 
all of us to prove that we are legally en- 
titled to the names we sign to checks. 


Il 


But all these are side issues. The main thing 
is that the poets, though most of them 
seem to have departed from the precincts 
and protection of Holy Church and her 

ismatic colonies—since when has a 
first-rate American poet written a hymn? 
—have failed, so far, to rise to the occasion 


when, even among heretics, poets are most 
pressingly needed. I have suggested that 
they meet in one of their temples and 
remedy the lack gloriously, but I don’t 
insist, of course, that their service for the 
doubting dead be wholly original. The 
authors of the Book of Common Prayer, 
though they were poets of great talent, 
certainly did not trust only to their private 
inspiration. They borrowed copiously 
from the old missals, and they borrowed, 
too, directly from Holy Writ. What they 
concocted finally was a composite, but it 
was very discreetly and delicately put to- 
gether, and remains impregnable to this 
day, despite many furious efforts to em- 
bellish and undo it. 

All I propose is that the committee of 
poets imitate them, but with an avoidance 
of strophes objectionable in doctrine. Isn't 
there material enough in the books? There 
is enough, and to spare. I point to the 
works of Walt Whitman, now at last pass- 
ing freely through the mails—to those 
parts, of course, of a non-crotic and non- 
political nature. I point to certain memor- 
able stanzas of William Cullen Bryant. I 
point to Blake, Tennyson, Milton, Shelley, 
Keats, even Swinburne: what gaudy stuff 
for the purpose is in “‘Ave Atque Vale,” 
“Tristram of Lyonesse’’ and ‘‘Atlanta in 
Calydon!"’ There is here a sweet soothing, 
a healing reassurance, a divine booziness 
—in brief, all the stuff of A No. 1 poetry. 
It would bring comfort, I believe, to many 
a poor widow who now groans as the 
Freemasons intone their balderdash or 
blushes as a Socialist orator criticises 
Omnipotence for permitting stock divi- 
dends—it would bring her a great deal 
more comfort, certainly, than the positive 
statement, made defiantly by the un- 
willing rector of the parish, that her de- 
parted John, having been colloidal and 
imperfect, has now become gaseous and 
immortal. Such a libretto for the un- 
escapable last act would be humane and 
valuable. I renew my suggestion that the 
poets fall upon it at once. H. L. M. 














THE MAN OF THE FAMILY 


BY RUTH SUCKOW 


up the drug-store when Gerald came. 
“Hello, Gerald. Want something?” 

‘I come to start in working."’ 

“This morning!’ Floyd was startled. 
“‘Why, school can’t be over yet, is it? 
What is this—Wednesday?”’ 

"Yes, but we got done with our tests 
yesterday, all but arithmetic, and I didn’t 
have to take that.”’ 

“Oh, you didn’t have to take that?"’ 
Floyd repeated vaguely. ‘‘Well, you come 
into the store and we'll see what there is 
for you to do.” 

Gerald followed him into the drug- 
store. 

Floyd looked around somewhat help- 
lessly. It was only a few months since he 
and Lois had bought this little business in 
Independenceville. They knew what to do 
themselves, but it was a different matter 
setting someone else to work. They hadn't 
expected Gerald so soon, or wanted him. 
Two or three months ago, he had come 
into the store to ask if he couldn't have a 
job, and because they hated to turn the 
kid away—it wasn’t very long after the 
accident in which his father had been 
killed—Floyd had told him: ‘‘Well, you 
come around when school’s out. Maybe 
we can find something then.”” And now he 
was here. 

“Well, you're starting in early,”’ Floyd 
said to him. “‘You'’ve beat my wife—she 
isn’t in the store yet. Well, I don’t know, 
Gerald—I guess you might as well sweep 
out, the first thing."” He remembered then 
that Lois had swept the store before they 
closed last night; the boys had left so many 
cigarette stubs around. But he guessed it 
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could stand it again. It would keep Gerald 
busy while Floyd decided what to have 
him do. 

“All right,’’ Gerald answered soberly, 
“Where do you keep your broom?” 

“Right out there in the back, Gerald, 
See—I'll show you. Then you'll know 
where it is.”’ 

Gerald started in to sweep the wooden 
floor with awkward, scowling concentra- 
tion. His back was stooped and intent, 
He took long hard strokes, trying to doa 
good job of it. Floyd looked at him, and 
then turned and went scuttling up the 
stairs. 

**Hey—Lois!’’ he called softly. 

“Smatter, pop?”’ 

Lois, still in her bungalow apron, came 
to the door of the kitchen. The Oberholz- 
ers were living over the drug-store. 

‘Say, that kid’s here.”’ 

“What kid?” 

“Gerald Rayburn. He's come to start i 
working. Seems awful anxious to begin. 
What in the dickens shall I have him do?” 

“You're a fine boss!'’ Lois began to 
laugh. “‘What's he doing now—standing 
in the middle of the floor and sucking his 
thumb?” 

“T've got him sweeping.” 

“Why, I swept last night, you idiot!” 

“Well, I know you did, but I forgot it. 
I didn’t want to tell him to stand around. 
He goes at it like a little beaver. You 
ought to watch him. Oh, I suppose the 
kid is anxious to start in earning.” 

Lois didn’t know what to say. 

“You come down,” said Floyd, “and 
tell him about the soda-fountain. That's 
your end of the business.”’ 
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“Oh, it is, is it? All right, I'll come 
down and give the boss’s orders since he 
doesn’t know what they are himself,’’ she 

lied with mock commiseration, and 

inched Floyd's ear. 

“Well, gosh, I didn’t expect that kid 
the minute school let out! Most kids aren't 
that anxious to go to work. Isn't this the 
day they have the school picnic? Why, 
sure—that’s why we got that pop." 

He started down the stairs and then 
went back to the next-to-the-top step and 
stood frowning uncertainly. 

“Think we can really use him, Lois?” 

“Well, I guess we've got him, anyway!"’ 

“I know we'll have to have somebody, 
but he’s such a kid. I don’t kno r 

Lois said hastily: ‘‘Oh well, let's try 
him. You told him he could come. I feel 
so sorry for that family." 

“Well, so do I. But then... Well, all 
right... ."” 

Floyd left it at that, and scuttled down 
the stairs again. Lois went back to the 
kitchen which she herself had painted blue 
and white, with figured curtains, changing 
it from the gloomy old hole that the 
Tewkesburys had left it, to a gay new 
room. She hated to leave this beloved 
little place to go and help Floyd in the 
store. Now that they had hired just a 
little boy to help them for the Summer, 
she supposed she would have to be down- 
stairs most of the time. She almost wished 
she hadn’t told Floyd to keep Gerald. 
Well, if Gerald couldn't do the work, he'd 
have to go, that was all. 

“All right, Gerald,’’ Floyd went into 
the store saying loudly and cheerfully. 
“Finished that? Well, then, I guess you'd 
better——"’ His eyes, quickly roving, 
caught sight of the magazine rack. “‘I 
guess you'd better straighten up those 
magazines. Folks take ‘em out and read 
‘em all through and then put ‘em back.” 

“All right.” 

Floyd whistled as he took the long gray 
cambric covers off the tables in the middle 
of the room, where boxes of gilt-edged cor- 
tespondence cards and leather-bound cop- 





ies of the works of Edgar Guest had to be 
displayed until the graduating exercises 
were over. Gerald went at his work with 
such silent concentration that it almost 
embarrassed Floyd. 

*“*What do you want I should do next?” 

“Oh, well . . . Guess maybe I better 
show you about these cigarettes and to- 
bacco. That’s probably what they'll be 
after first. I'll show you how we've got 
things marked.” 

“All right.” 

Lois came down. Floyd gave her an ex- 
pressive look and nodded toward Gerald. 
“He's right at it!’’ Certainly the boy 
seemed to be trying hard. His freckled face 
with the crop of red hair was surly with 
concentration. Floyd couldn't help remem- 
bering that he was just a kid and too 
young to be starting in to work in earnest. 
He was quite willing to give up his charge 
and let Lois initiate him into the mysteries 
of the new white soda-fountain which 
they had installed in place of the cracked, 
lugubrious onyx splendor of an earlier day. 
Gerald stood silently beside Lois, bash- 
fully aware of her bobbed hair and her 
plump white arms, answering dutifully: 
“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

**You can watch me this morning, Ger- 
ald, and run some errands, maybe. Wash 
up the glasses. Do the dirty work—how’s 
that?” 

**Yes, ma’am.”’ 

He was a little clumsy, partly out of 
bashfulness, but so serious and determined 
that Lois thought: ‘‘Goodness, I wonder 
if it'll last!"’ She wanted to give him all 
the help he needed, but she didn’t quite 
know what to make of his surly little 
face. He hated to ask her questions, and 
several times she had to say, “‘Oh, not 
like that, Gerald!"’ 


II 


“Gee, that was an awful thing to happen 
to that family!’’ Floyd said to Lois in the 
back room of the store, where he had gone 
to look for a special package of hog medi- 
cine ordered by old Gus Reinbeck. “‘I 
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think this kid kind of realizes, don’t you?” 

““Have they got anything, do you sup- 
pose?"’ 

“*A little insurance, they say, and that 
house, but not much more than to keep 
them until this boy can start earning.” 

“The mother can earn something her- 
self, I should think,”’ Lois said rather defi- 
antly. She worked. 

“Yes, but with three kids to look after. 
...And anyway, what is there for a 
woman to do in a burg like this except 
take in washing?”’ 

“Well, maybe.” 

Back door and front of the store were 
open, and through the shimmery blackness 
of the back screen the garden was green 
and fresh. A tin cup hung on an old- 
fashioned pump under the vines. Gerald 
looked longingly at the boards of the 
platform, wet with spilled water. There 
was city water in the soda-fountain, but 
the pump looked so much cooler out there. 
“Run out and get a drink if you want to, 
Gerald,’’ Lois told him. *‘I always go out 
there for my water. It’s fun to work the 
pump.” Boys never could see a pump or a 
drinking fountain or even a hydrant with- 
out being consumed with thirst, she knew. 
Lois liked boys. Gerald made her think 
of her kid brother. It was a shame he had 
to go to work. She wanted to reassure him 
somehow, to rumple his red hair or pat 
his shoulder. But she must remember that 
they were hiring him. They couldn't afford 
to keep him out of pity. Beside, he seemed 
determined to evade all personal advances 
and stuck doggedly to work. Maybe the 
kid was miserable at missing that picnic. 

It was getting hot in town. Cars began 
to rattle and whir down the street, and in 
a few moments Louie Grossman's big red 
truck drove up to the side door of the 
drug-store. 

**Hey, Floyd! Got the pop?” 

“Got the pop? You bet I've got the pop. 
You want it now?” 

“Sure do, if it’s goin’ on this picnic." 

“All right, sir! Want to come and help 
me take it out, Gerald?’’ 
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“All right.” 

Gerald went with Floyd into the back 
room of the store, bright and cool and 
scattered with light from the green leaves 
outside. He tugged at one end of the big 
pop case, and helped Floyd carry it outside 
and shove it into the truck. 

**Now, another one, Gerald.”’ 

“All right.”’ 

“Well, the kids oughtn’t to get thirsty 
today,” Floyd said. 

“No, they sure got plenty. What are 
you doing, Gerald?’ Louie asked. *‘Ain’t 
you going to the picnic?” 

“I got to work,’’ Gerald answered. 

He went back into the store. The two 
men looked after him. 

“*He workin’ for you now, Floyd?” 

**Guess so. It looks like it. He came this 
morning.”’ 

“Goes at it pretty good, don’t he?” 

“Yes, he seems to be willing. He's 
pretty young, but then . . . Where they 
going for the picnic today, Louie?”’ 

“Out to Bailey’s Creek. You ever been 
there?” 

“Not yet. Mighty pretty place, I guess,” 
he added. 

“Yes, but it ain’t much of a road.” 

“Well, don’t tip ‘em out, Louie.” 

“No, I'll try and keep the old bus in 
her tracks."’ 

Louie started the noisy engine of the 
big truck. It went roaring up the street 
between green lawns and white houses and 
pink peonies, to where the school chil- 
dren, boys in freshly ironed blouses and 
girls in summery dresses, waited in a flock 
under the elms of the school-yard . . . then 
out, spinning down the graveled highway 
between freshly planted fields, turning 
into the little woods road, narrow and 
rutted, where the children had to bend 
their heads under the switch of honey 
locusts that left small white petals i 
their sun-warmed hair...on into the 
depths of green woods through the heart 
of which the shining creek was flowing... 

Lois had come to the doorway to watch 
the truck leave. 
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“I wouldn’t mind going to a picnic my- 
self on a day like this,’’ she murmured. 

When she went back into the store, she 
looked curiously at Gerald. It gave her a 
guilty feeling, wholly unreasonable, to 
have him at work in their store today 
when it was a holiday for all the other 
children. But he had come of his own 
accord. They hadn't told him to do it. 

“Did your sisters go on the picnic, 
Gerald?” she asked. 

“Yes, they went,’ he answered, rather 
slightingly. 

“How many have you, Gerald? Just 
Juanita and Betty?"’ 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“And you're the only boy?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am."’ 

“You could have started in tomorrow 
just as well, Gerald.” 

He did not answer. 


Il 


The bright morning grew hotter and hot- 
ter, until to enter the drug-store from the 
glaring cement outside was like going into 
a cool, clean-scented cavern. The regular 
set of loafers drifted in, asked for tobacco, 
and stayed, sitting on the white-topped 
stools at the soda fountain and trying to 
be facetious with Gerald. *‘Well, you got 
a new clerk?’ everyone who came in de- 
manded. It was a new joke every time. 
In an interval of no customers, Lois 
stooped down and drew out a pale green 
bottle frosted over with cold moisture 
from the case under the counter. It was 
still a treat to her to think she owned a 
store. 

“T'm going to try some of this new lime 
stuff,” she said. ‘‘See how it tastes. Don’t 
you want the other straw, Gerald?”’ 

“No, I guess not,"” he answered bash- 
fully. 

There was a glint of longing and reluc- 
tance in his eyes. But Lois thought: Maybe 
Toughtn’t to start offering him things and 
being too easy with him. After all, Floyd 
Was paying him to help them, and it 


wasn't her fault that his father had been 
killed. They were doing the best they 
could for him by letting him have a job. 
When, later, she decided to try one of 
those chocolates Floyd had ordered from 
a new traveling man, she turned her back 
while she nibbled it and wiped her fingers 
on the scrap of oiled paper in which it 
had been wrapped. Running the business 
all by themselves was still an adventure 
to the young Oberholzers; but even now 
they had run up against the fact more than 
once that it wasn’t just a game. They had 
halfway discovered the meaning of that 
term—'‘‘If you want to do business——’ 
Lois couldn’t pick out from the traveling 
man’s stock the delicately scented toilet 
waters that she herself liked, but had to 
choose the red and green brands with big 
gaudy flowers on the labels that the girls 
here in town would buy—the kind that 
*‘went.’’ She had had to freeze out old 
Bart Bailey who came in every morning to 
read the paper and the detective magazines 
he had no money to buy, and left dirty 
thumb marks on all the pages. 

Noon came with the shrick of the 
whistle from the power-house, with the 
noise of cars being started and of the men 
driving home to dinner. 

“When does your mamma expect you 
home for dinner, Gerald?’’ Lois asked. 

“Oh, I guess it don’t matter,’’ Gerald 
mumbled bashfully. 

“Didn't you tell her when you'd come?” 

*‘No, ma'am.” 

They let him go; but if they kept him 
in the store, he would have to go later 
and let them have their dinner at noon. 
That was one reason why they wanted 
help. He was back in good time. ‘‘Well, 
didn’t take you long to eat your dinner!" 
Floyd said. But maybe it wasn’t a good 
thing to act surprised at his promptness. 
It would wear off soon enough, if they 
could infer anything from their experiences 
with Marcelle Johnston, who had pre- 
tended to work for them for three weeks 
in the Winter. 

At intervals during the afternoon, Floyd 
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and Lois reported to each other. ‘“We're 
going to have an awful time teaching him 
to make a decent sundae. He doesn't catch 
on any too fast, but he seems to be willing 
to do whatever you tell him.’ Whether 
they wanted to keep him or no, it was 
evident that he meant to stay. He wanted 
the job. His surly little freckled face 
scarcely relaxed into a smile even when 
there was a dog fight outside and Miss 
Angie Robinson's little poodle sent that 
big hound of Ole Swanson’s off yelping. 
He went at whatever he was told to do 
with dogged earnestness, although he 
didn’t see things for himself. He said 
**Yes, ma’am"’ with sober respect; but he 
would ask: ‘‘What’s the price of this here 
kind of tobacco, Lois?” and say to custom- 
ers: ‘‘No, Floyd ain't in just now, he went 
over to the depot.’’ As the afternoon wore 
along, his freckled face grew flushed. 
*‘Does it seem like a long day, Gerald?"’ 
Lois asked him once. He admitted: **Kind 
of. Not so very.”” 

Late in the afternoon, the picnic trucks 
came rattling into town with all the chil- 
dren disheveled and shouting. A few mo- 
ments afterwards, a group of girls came 
bursting into the store. Their bright- 
colored Summer dresses were wrinkled, 
their bobs were wildly rumpled, their tired 
eyes were shining. 

“Oh gee, but we're thirsty! We're just 
dying! Oh, look at Gerald Rayburn! Are 
you working in here, Gerald?’’ 

“Yes, didn’t you know he was?” his 
young sister Juanita asked. ‘“We want six 
bottles of pop, Gerald,” she ordered airily. 

**Have you got any money?”’ 

**Yes, I have!"’ 

**Where'd you get it then?” he demanded 
suspiciously. 

*‘None of your business, Mr. Smarty! I 
guess it’s not yours, is it?”’ 

A bright pink flared up in Juanita’s 
cheeks. Her eyes sparkled angrily. She was 
a pretty child, with red hair, like Gerald's, 
blazing out in a fuzzy aureole around her 
freckled face. She flounced down into one 
of the white chairs. ‘We want a table, 


don’t we, kids? We don’t want to sit at 
the fountain, like the boys.’’ When Ger. 
ald brought the six cold red bottles care. 
fully toppling on the tray, she lifted her 
little chin and disdained to look at him, 

“You needn't think because I'm work. 
ing here, you can come in and order what 
you want,”” he told her. 

“Shut up!"’ she whispered furiously, | 

Her eyes were brighter still with tears, 
Mamma had given her the nickel for help. 
ing with the ironing yesterday afternoon 
instead of going off with the girls. She 
had given it to her for ironing Julie Bron- 
son’s pink chemise, with all the lace, so 
beautifully. It was none of Gerald's busi- 
ness what she did with it! She said to the 
other girls, with flashing eyes and quiver- 
ing lips: 

“He thinks he’s so smart now just be 
cause he’s starting in to work and Betty 
and I aren't. You'd just think he owned us 
to hear the way he talks. I don’t care. I 
guess he isn’t the only one who does any- 
thing. I guess I do lots of things. I'd like 
to see Gerald Rayburn ever wash the 
dishes!"" 

She stuck two straws into her bottle of 
strawberry pop and sucked it all up def 
antly. Maybe she ought to have saved her 
nickel, but Gerald had no right trying to 
boss her in front of all the girls. 

He told her, when she was leaving the 
store: 

“You needn’t go running around now, 
you can go home and help mamma.” 

“You keep stilll’’ She threw her nickel 
down with a ring on the white counter of 
the soda fountain. ‘I guess you aren't my 
boss yet!”’ 

“That's all right, I know what I’m talk 
ing about.”’ 

“That's right, Gerald,"’ old Hod Brum 
skill shouted, with humorous approval. 
**You make the womenfolks mind you. 
Ain't that so, boys?” 

**You tell ‘em it’s so!’’ 

They laughed loudly; and then, clus 
tered together with their arms on the glass 
counter, that had a sign in red letters “Do 
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pot lean!’’, they tore open their packages 
of bitter-scented tobacco and began to 
talk in lowered voices about the Rayburn 
family: how it had been ‘‘left,’’ how it 
got along, about the tragic death of Frank 
Rayburn, still disputing over the minutiz 
of that event which they had never yet 
been able to settle, although nearly a year 
had passed since the thing happened. 
“Well, I never could understand how a 
fella like that, that was used to climbin’ 
all over everywhere, come to fall off that 
ladder like that ." “Why, he just 
kinda stepped backward-like—I s’pose he 
forgot maybe where he was at——.” 
“Some says the ladder broke and let him 
down.” ‘‘Naw, the ladder didn't break.”’ 
“Well, was it true he'd been out drinkin’ 
the night before? That’s how I heard it.”’ 
“Naw, he hadn't been out drinkin’ the 
night before.”” ‘Well, I can’t figger 
out-——."” “‘Why, he just kinda stepped 
backwards——"’ It was terrible, they all 
agreed with solemn faces, to think that 
poor little woman should have been left 
with those three children, although there 
was dispute again about how much they 
had been left with. Some said they ‘‘had 
something,"’ some said they “‘had noth- 
ing”. She was a nice woman. Yes, and 
she was a good-looking woman, too... 
And then they drew closer together, and 
one of them said something about ‘‘Art 
Fox,” and their voices broke into a laugh 
and a snicker. 

Gerald was washing glasses at the soda- 
fountain. His freckled face flushed a dull 
red, and when they snickered he looked 
over at them furiously. He had a notion 
of what they were saying. When they 
passed him, leaving the store, they praised 
him loudly and self-consciously. 

“Well, Gerald, you're all right, ain't 
you? Takin’ right a-hold!”’ 

“You bet he’s all right.”’ 

“Well, Gerald’s the man now, ain’t that 
80, Gerald! He's the one.”” 

“That's right.”* 

The six o'clock whistle blew. 


Gerald looked about hesitatingly for 





Floyd. Finally he went out to the back 
room of the store to find him. 

“Shall I go now? The whistle blew.”’ 

**Yes, sure, you go along now, Gerald. 
I wasn’t paying any attention.” 

Floyd was busy over some boxes on the 
floor. Gerald hesitated. His face was red. 
He wanted to ask if he had “‘done all 
right." But he was ashamed. Finally he 
blurted: 

“Do you want I should come back to- 
morrow morning?”’ 

Floyd was still busy over the boxes. 
Gerald waited. 

“Yes, you come back in the morning, 
Gerald,” Floyd answered cheerfully. 


IV 


Gerald got out of the store as fast as he 
could. How bright the street seemed out- 
side, and how fresh the air was! He felt as 
if he had been smelling camphor and per- 
fumes all his life. He had a job! It seemed 
to him that everyone must know. He 
wanted people to ask him what he had 
been doing, it made him feel proud and 
important; although when Mr. Baird, the 
minister, who had been in the store 
earlier in the day, greeted him with: ‘Well, 
is the day’s work over, young man?” he 
was suddenly too bashful to do more than 
grunt in answer. He walked soberly down 
the main street, and broke into a run as he 
cut across the corner. 

His feet burned. It was hard to stand all 
day like that, although he had told Lois 
he didn’t mind it. He grew hot all over 
when he thought of the mistakes he had 
made. But the ache that had seemed lodged 
in his chest somewhere, ever since the day 
when his father was buried and all the 
relatives had all told him: ‘‘Well, you'll 
have to look after your mamma now, 
Gerald, won’t you?’’"—when his mother 
cried and clung to him that night—that 
ache was strangely eased. He was earning 
money. He could take care of his mother. 
It humiliated him that his mother should 
have to be doing the washing for other 
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people, although it was only some of their 
neighbors; but she wouldn't have to do it 
always. He had not heard more than a few 
words of what those men in the drug-store 
were saying. But at the thought—the very 
suspicion of it—his mind felt hot and sore. 
If they'd been saying anything about his 
mother, they'd be sorry for it. He’d—he 
didn’t know just what—but anyway, 
they'd better look out! 

The new little semi-bungalow house 
looked bleak and desolate. It had been 
that way ever since his father died. No 
new flowers had been planted this Spring, 
the clothes-line hadn’t been fixed, the 
garage for the car they had been going to 
get this Summer stood unpainted just as 
his father had left it last Fall. But they 
would have things again. The relatives 
needn't say anything; he guessed he could 
take care of his own mother without their 
telling him. He loved her, but it was none 
of their business to know it. 

She was standing in the doorway. Gerald 
evaded her kiss, ducked away from her and 
went tramping out to the kitchen. He was 
afraid she was going to make a fuss. 

“I gotta wash my hands,” he told her 
importantly. 

She followed him and stood looking at 
him, pitiful and proud. 

**‘Why don’t you go up to the bathroom, 
sweetheart?” 

“I druther wash down here.”’ 

It was what his father had done when 
he came home from work. 

**Are you ready for supper?”’ she pleaded. 

**You bet.” 

She touched his face, he couldn’t avoid 
that. But he got into the dining-room as 
fast as he could and sat down with satis- 
faction. There were all the things that he 
liked—hot biscuits, and jelly, and straw- 
berries. He demanded coffee, and his 
mother gave it to him. Betty’s little mouth 
puckered up and her eyes were round with 
amazement. 

“You don’t let ws have coffee,”” she said. 

“Well, brother’s been working. He has 
to have it.” 


The two little girls chattered eagerly 
about the school picnic. Gerald stuck tg 
the business of eating. He had never beeg 
so hungry; hot biscuits had never tasted s 
good. He replied briefly to his mother's 
fond questions about what he had bee 





doing all day. 

“Were Floyd and his wife good to you? | 
Did they show you what to do?” 

“Yeah, they were all right.” 

“Did you know how to wait on people?” 

**Sure.”’ 

“Didn't it seem terribly long to you?” 

“Naw.” 

“Well, you want to eat a good supper,” 

It was over now, and he didn't want 
talk about it. He wished she'd let him 
alone. 

The one cooky left on the plate wa 
given to Gerald. Betty followed her mothe 
into the kitchen, weeping and complais. 
ing. She was the baby, and the extra pieces 
of everything were for her. 

“I don’t see why you gave it to Gerald, 
mamma. You didn’t even make him give 
me half.”’ 

“Well, darling, listen—when men har 
been working they get hungrier tha 
women and little girls do, and then w 
have to let them have what they want 
eat. We don't get so hungry.” 

“I was hungry!” 

“Were you, pet?”” Her mother laughed, 
half commiseratingly. ‘“Then you eat this 
strawberry mamma puts into your litt 
mouth.” 

“I don’t want a strawberry. I had enough 
strawberries. And I was working,” Betty 
insisted. ‘‘I put on all the knives and forks. 
I was working, mamma." 

“Were you? Well, you were helping 
You're a nice little helper.” 

‘Before I'd make a fuss about an ol 
cooky!"’ Juanita said scornfully. 

She flashed a quick indignant glance 
Gerald, remembering how he had 
to her in the drug-store. Let him hit 
everything in the house to eat if he w: 
it, and if mamma wanted to give it to hia 
But there was an obscure justice thé 
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THE MAN OF THE FAMILY 


silenced her even while it made her resent- 
ful. Well, she wouldn't be here all her life. 
She'd get married some day—and then 
she'd do as she pleased. 

Gerald went out and sat on the steps of 
the porch. This was the time of day when 
his father always used to come out here 
and look at the paper. Gerald was ashamed 
of having eaten the cooky. He thought it 
belonged to him, but let that baby Betty 
have it! He would after this. He didn’t 
know when he had had such a good supper. 
He watched Bobbie Parker’s yard across 
the street so that he could shout across at 
Bobby the instant he came outdoors. 
Maybe they could go over and see those 
turtles Bobbie's uncle had in his back-yard. 
It would be fun to see if they could really 
be taught tricks. He could hear the girls 
complaining about the dishes. ‘‘It’s your 
turn tonight.”” “‘It isn’t!'’ Gee whizz, if 
they couldn’t even do a little thing like 
washing dishes! 

V 


The evening came on cool and bright. 
Gerald stayed on the porch steps, although 
Bobby didn’t appear in the yard. What he 
had really meant to do was to ask Bobby 
about the picnic, and try to find out, with- 
out saying it in so many words, whether 
any other boy had hung around Arlene 
Fedderson. He didn’t care, anyway. He had 
thought about it in the store all the time, 
but it didn’t matter so much now. His 
mother was the one he had to look after. 
Again he felt a fine, tired glow of satisfac- 
tion. He had put in a good day's work, 
all right. 

Then he blushed. He remembered those 
men at the drug-store. Here was that old 
Art Fox coming up the walk with a pailful 
of strawberries! Well, if he thought he was 
coming here with those berries, he could 
just go away again. 

“H'lo, Gerald,” Art Fox called out 
cheerfully. He was a good-natured man, a 
widower, with a red sunburned face and 
grayish hair and mustache. He lived about 
a block away from the Rayburns, in a 
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good-sized house. Gerald had always 
thought he was a nice man, because he 
never said any more than ‘’Lo, boys!"” 
when the boys ran across his lawn playing 
run-sheep-run. 

*“H'lo,”’ Gerald answered briefly. 

**Your ma around anywhere?” 

“I don’t know.”’ 

Art Fox halted. “‘Oh, well. . . . She 
aint gone out anywhere, has she?” 

“I guess she has.”" 

What did it matter whether that was 
true or not? Art Fox had no business com- 
ing here. He felt a sense of pain and outrage. 

“That's too bad. I thought I'd drop 
around and see if you folks couldn't use a 
few strawberries. I got a bunch of ‘em ripe 
—too many for an old fellow to eat by him- 
self,” he added with a mild attempt at 
jocularity. ‘Didn't know as you folks 
had any.” 

*“We got some.”” 

“That so? Well, I guess you can use a 
few more, can’t you?” 

*“No, we got all we want.” 

“That so? Well, if you got all you 
need . . ."’ Art Fox stood there awkwardly 
for a moment. ‘Well, I guess I'll have to 
try to dump these on somebody else."’ 

Gerald was silent. 

**Your ma be home pretty soon, will she?” 

**No, she aint here.’’ 

“That so? Well . . . goodbye, then.” 

Gerald said nothing. He could feel his 
heart thumping. He looked away. Art Fox 
was going down the walk with the straw- 
berries newly washed and freshly red in the 
bright tin pail. Just as he turned the corner, 
Mrs. Rayburn came to the door. 

“I thought I heard somebody. Have 
they gone? Was anybody here, Gerald?”’ 

“Art Fox."’ Gerald did not turn around. 

“Oh!"’ His mother seemed a little flus- 
tered. ““What did he want? Has he gone 
away?”’ she asked. 

**He brought some of his strawberries."’ 

*“Why, Gerald, why didn’t you call me?” 

***"Cause I told him we didn’t want ‘em. 
We got some of our own.”’ 

“Why, Gerald—"’ 
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**Well, we don’t want him around here,”’ 
Gerald said roughly. 

He stared straight ahead at a little bird 
hopping about on the lawn, fighting down 
the childish tears that made his throat 
ache and his eyes burn. That sense of pain 
and outrage swelled in his heart. He 
thought of the unfinished garage standing 
bare and desolate in the back-yard—his 
father’s old coat still hanging in the 
kitchen entry. If his mother couldn’t take 
care of herself, he'd do it for her. He was 
the man of the house now. Art Fox could 
stay at home where he belonged. This was 
their home. She was /is mother. Above 
that ache of unmanly tears he felt a hard 
exultance. They wouldn't laugh any more 
in the drug-store. They wouldn't talk 
about her. 

She looked flushed and disconcerted. 
She stood in the doorway looking at 
Gerald. The back of his red head was like 
his father’s. So was the set of his sturdy 


shoulders. She looked at them with ap 
unwilling respect that turned slowly tg 
resentment. All these last few weeks, , 
secret girlish pleasure had been growing up 
in her heart most surprisingly out of the 
blackness of her grief and loneliness, She 
knew that she was admired. She had 
thought it hidden from everyone. At times 
she had laughed and called herself a fool; 
and at times her eyes were dreamy and 
warmth settled softly about her. Now it 
was shamed and trampled... . 

She started to say something to Gerald, 
But she stopped, as she had always stopped 
with Frank. She felt her anger melting 
helplessly away from her. He was so proud 
of working for her. He was so proud of his 
strength. He was only a little boy, after 
all—her little boy, sitting small and pitiful 
and unapproachable in the twilight. 

She turned, her face suddenly quivering, 
went back into the hot darkness of the 
empty house, and sat down there alone. 
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CALIFORNIA 


ApvgRTISEMENT in one of the great Los 
Angeles journals: 
WOMEN WITH GOITERS 


Wanrep—Women having large external goi- 
ters, and who wish to do some motion picture 
work. See casting director, Associated Studios, 
y800 Mission rd., between 1 and 3 p. m., today. 


From a learned speech before the Califor- 
nia Federation of Women’s Clubs: 


Istudied Shakespeare for several years but really 
never enjoyed him until I purchased Lamb's 
“Tales from Shakespeare’ and got the stories 
in a nut-shell. My motto is: cut out all prelimi- 
naries, all excess baggage, and the Amen. 


ContrisuTion to the American language 
by the editor of the Hollywood Film 


Mercury 


The recent destruction of the old Century plant, 
which will never bloom again, furnished mate- 
tial for the opportunists of Hollywood, thaa 
which there is no town more plentifully en- 
dowed with which. 


ConTRIBUTION to medical science from San 
José: 


When T. Castro’s automobile collided with an- 
other machine, a woman passenger was knocked 
unconscious.Cold water was dashed into her face 
without effect. Castro rushed to the tonneau 
of his machine, where a sack of fresh, succulent 
gatlic lay. He waved one bulb under the uncon- 
scious woman's nose. She breathed deeply and 
sighed. He waved it again and her eyelids flut- 
tered. With the third flourish she jumped up in 
full possession of her senses. 


Human progress in Sacramento, as reported 
by the iated Press: 


From bank robber to chiropractor is the road of 
reformation William Crumm is traveling at the 
State highway prison camp near Crescent City. 
This road camp in the redwood country, in 
common with any modern community of pris- 
Oners, has its convict-students of scenario writ- 
ing and other subjects; but Crumm, who was 
sentenced for robbing a bank at Woodland, is 
ahead of most of his contemporaries in that he 

dy has made much of the office equipment 
he will need when he begins the practice of his 





chosen profession. He has transformed the steel 
cot on which he sleeps into a sort of combina- 
tion bed and operating table, using the frame 
of the bed as a chassis for the backbone stretch- 
ing machinery he built with the aid of the camp 
blacksmith’s forge. The harness in which the 

tient’s head and feet are to be encased while 

ing drawn in opposite directions by Crumm’s 
block-and-tackle device was made of odds and 
ends of rope and a pair of shoes. He says the 
machine will add six inches to a man’s height 
by encouraging expansion of the vertebra. 


From the eminent San Francisco Chronicle: 


A funeral for his own leg, in which he played 
the part of chief mourner, was held yesterday 
by Michael Rado, whose member was ampu- 
tated at a San Francisco hospital because of 
infection. Rado was operated on three weeks 
ago and the severed member was embalmed at 
a funeral parlor. It was held pending instruc- 
tions from Rado. When he was able to be about 
on crutches, he arranged the funeral. The leg 
was taken in a casket to the Church of the Na- 
tivity for requiem mass, and then to the Holy 
Cross Cemetery for interment, Rado on crutches 
accompanying the cortege. He had a wreath 
with the inscription “Rest in Peace, Dear Leg’’ 
placed on the casket as it was lowered into the 


grave. 
FLORIDA 


Tue Hon. J. Fred Schofield, an eminent 
gospel singer of St. Petersburg: 


The preacher is the master salesman. 


GEORGIA 


Report of a lamentable atrocity in the 
eminent Tifton Daily Gazette, the leading 
cultural organ between the Flint and Alla- 
paha rivers: 


Probably one of the dirtiest pieces of politics 
perpetrated in the present “——- was the 
attempt to accuse Editor W. R. Frier, of Doug- 
las, candidate for Public Service Commissioner, 
of being a Republican. Mr. Frier promptly 
nailed the report as a lic, and submits his record 
and the endorsements of his home folks as proof 
ot his life-long service in the ranks of Democ- 
racy, citing the fact that he has served as chair- 
man of the Coffee County Democratic Executive 
Committee for three terms and also as member 
of the State Committee. 
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Exuttant gloat of the distinguished Ma- 
con Telegraph: 


The election of H. L. MacEwen of Macon to 
the presidency of the Georgia Association of 
Civitan Clubs gives to this city a distinction 
that perhaps no other in the Southeast has had. 
Macon has had at least two district governors 
of Rotary; a district governor of the Kiwanis 
Clubs; two district governors of Lions Clubs; 
the district governor of the Exchange Club; the 
district governor of the Palladium Club, and 
now the district governor of the Civitan Clubs. 


Tue thrilling story of an Augusta Rota- 
rian, as related by the Chronicle of that 
world-famed town: 


Mr. Virgil Hollingsworth started off by saying 
that 20 years ago he dreamed a dream so ambi- 
tious that he dared not confide it to a soul for 
fear of being ridiculed. This dream, Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth said, was a passionate desire to 
create confectionery that would be so perfectly 
made that there would be no jarring note, no 
equivocation with perfection but as pleasing 
to the taste as poetry and music are to the ear. 
Seven years ago, in a talk, Mr. Hollingsworth 
informed the Rotarians that he had perfected 
Unusual Candies—his dream was realized. 

The speaker at this point ~ a tribute to 
Bob Lewis of Gardelle’s, Mr. Lewis’ firm being 
the first agency to handle the Hollingsworth 
candies. He paid his respects to the members of 
the Rotary Club, who, he said, gave him every 
encouragement to continue on with his work. 
The speaker then related the days when they 
went out to sell candy, stating that the druggist 
informed his salesmen that they knew the candy 
was good, but to the public it was not known 
of. These were the dark days, Mr. Hollings- 
worth said. He said that he remembered the 
many warnings that the candy field was im- 
possible—that you could count the successes in 
this field on one hand. He said that he asked of 
himself “Shall I go on? Can I go on? How much 
would it cost to stop now?" For the lack of 
customers, the speaker said, he saw his life's 
ambition fading away. He said that the firm 
then turned to advertising, as a means of put- 
ting their goods before the public, soenlieg 
every dollar they could in this way without 
going into debt. The speaker said that their 
sales began to increase and that they finished 
that year with about two per cent profits. The 
speaker said that since then the firm has gone 
forward each year until today Hollingsworth’'s 
Unusual Candy is the leading seller over a large 
area. Mr. Hollingsworth said that his firm to- 
day employs 24 salesmen and from two to three 
ret we | people in their manufacturing plant. 
Mr. Hollingsworth was heartily congratulated 
by the Rotarians for his interesting talk, fol- 
lowing the mecting. 


IDAHO 


Rutes for the conduct of female students 
at Northwest Nazarene College: 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


Dress Regulations. The dress regulations affect. 
ing ns am of the College, Acodemm: aad 
Eighth Grade of the Grammar School, are as 
follows: Thin dress materials may be used pro- 
vided suitable underslips are worn. Skirts muse 
be of such length as not to expose the calf of the 
leg; sleeves must be not less than four inches 
below the elbow; dress necks are not to be low 
in front or back. Flesh-colored or extremely 
thin hose are not permitted. The wearing of 
jewelry for ornamentation is prohibited. 


ILLINOIS 


Sratistics gathered by a learned reader of 


the Chicago Tribune: 


This afternoon from five to six-thirty I parked 
my car directly underneath the L steps at the 
south-east corner of University and Sixty-third 
streets, and made a survey of the clothes of the 
women and girls who came down the steps. 

Of 167 women and girls who came down the 
steps in such a way that I could see their under- 
clothes, fifty-eight, or over one-third of them, 
had no bloomers, underwear, or other tight 
fitting clothes on. Forty-seven of them wore 
some kind of clothes which were tight at the 
bottom and the balance, sixty-two of them, 
wore garments which were partially closed. 
My fiancée, who was with me at the time, 
classified the undergarments of this last 
as step-ins, combinations and so forth, orick 
were only partially tight at the bottom. 

The women and pr covered by this investi- 
gation were better class office clerks and house- 
wives home from shopping tours. They ranged 
from twelve or thirteen years old to over 
seventy, and seemingly the comparative oudity 
had nothing to do with their age. 


Sermon-susject of the Rev. Thomas E. 
Newland, D.D., director of field work for 
the Wesley Foundation at the State uni- 
versity: 

God's Preference For Polka Dots 


Exrract from a religious leaflet circulated 

in Chicago: 
Shortly after I was saved, God healed me from 
pain in the head of ten years standing. . . . The 
pain was so intense one day at the shop that! 
said, ‘“Lord, either heal me or have + boss 
let me go home.”’ I felt something go through 
my whole body. Nearly four years now I've 
never had that pain any more. Had a boil on the 
ball of my foot, worked two hours that day, 
couldn't stand the pain. Doctor examined it 
and says, ‘Ge home and stay about four days 
and come back and I will lance it.’’ Went 
my room and cried, shouted, praised the Lord 
and thanked Him for the boil. Told Him what 
the doctor said. “Now, Lord, please heal me, 
you know I don’t want to stay in this room 9 
long. I want to work. You promised to keep 
me well so I could get the gospel truck.” The 
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pext day I went back to work. Hallelujah, no 


ie Paresll ave. Artuor E. Sora, Jr. 
Phone Normal 8714 
INDIANA 


Nors on the state of civilization in Marion: 


Marion police today issued an edict that false 
teeth must be washed at home, or at least not 
in the drinking fountains in the public square. 
Lew Lindenmuth, chief of police, said he had 
received numerous complaints of men and 
women giving their store teeth a bath in the 
fountains, and he believes the public square is 
not a fit place for such attention to one’s toilet. 


Tas Higher Learning at Taylor University: 


A jal course has been arranged for the 

ent of evangelistic piano playing, 
which includes the ability to elaborate and 
embellish the ordinary hymn tune. 


IOWA 


From the annual bulletin of John Fletcher 
College, Oskaloosa: 


The mastery of the arts and sciences is most easy 
under the anointing of the Holy Ghost. Here 
the school authorities and faculty yearn to see 
all our students reach the place of full salvation 
from all sin and 100% loyalty to Jesus Christ, 


Our Lord. 
KANSAS 
Occunrr news from the eminent Wichita 


Eagle: 
Claiming to know the secret of the unfathom- 
able Sphinx, William Estep, founder of the new 

-mind science, has arrived in Wichita to 
iver five lectures at the Princess Theatre. 
According to Professor Estep, he went into a 
trance recently to obtain the secret of the Egyp- 
tian mystery. He has the power, he declares, to 
remove his consciousness at any time, and uti- 
lize his mind to any advantage he wishes. Pro- 
fessor Estep is a native of Virginia, and has 
traveled since carly youth. His knowledge of 
Oriental sciences is said to be the result of much 
study in India, at the same places, according to 
claims, where Jesus of Nazareth studied. In 
addition to having studied at the same places 
as the Saviour did, Estep is heralded as possess- 
ing a divine power. 


KENTUCKY 


Proup boast of the Hon. William Clayton 
er, dean emeritus of Transylvania Col- 
lege and of the College of the Bible: 


I'm glad to be a Babbitt. 


Worxtwos of the Holy Spirit at Junction 
City, as revealed by the alert Associated 
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Members of the yarn eee of the Christian 
Church recently pledged themselves to put a 
nickel in little cloth bags every time it rained. 
Nickels thus saved are to go to the construc- 
tion of a new church. Since the plan was in- 
augurated ten days ago rain has fallen daily, 
and the deacons have begun consultations with 
an architect. 


Tue Law in Owensboro: 


A tattooed design of an undraped woman on 
the arm of a witness in Police Court here was 
considered disorderly conduct by the judge. 
The wearer was fined $25 and given a lecture 


on nude art. 
MAINE 
of God in Saco, as described 


Tue worshi 


in an ecclesiastical notice in the Portland 


Press-Herald: 
WE CHALLENGE 


Any Tueatre tn Maine 
To Put On As Interefting, Helpful and Varied a 


Program As 
FIRST PARISH CHURCH—SACO 
Great 7-Feature Service Sunday at 7.30 


Eprrorrat: ‘‘Who Will Be Our Next Senator?” 
. .. Dramatic Boox Sermon: ““The Big House.” 
—From a Novel by Mildred Wasson, a Maine 
Story That Everyone is Reading. . . . Quxs- 
tions: Who Was Charles W. Eliot? Can We 
Clean Up Our State Roads? Who Is the New 
Religious Leader Claiming to Be the Messiah? 
Why Does Maine Have a Special Election? And 
Others Not Published. 
Morning Service at 11 
Eprrortat: ‘On the Other Side of the Moun- 
tains."’... Sermon: ““The Rank and File.’ 
. . . Sovorst: Mme. Heloise Painchaud Renounf. 
UNIFORMED OFFICER TO GUARD PARKED CARS 
Laurence Breep Watxer, MINISTER 


** A Church in a Class by Itself" 


News from Camden, a famous hive of 
Nordics: 


Unique in this town's annals was tonight's re- 
ception given in the principal street and spon- 
sored by the Chamber of Commerce in honor of 
a cow, Brownie. Visitors came from a radius of 
twenty-five miles, a brass band blared, promi- 
nent speakers waxed eloquent and the town cut 
loose generally. 


MICHIGAN 


Rerrain of an exultation by Edgar A. 
Guest, the Detroit Shelley: 


Lord, keep me from the sin of being smart! 


Granp Raptns joins the sublime sisterhood 
of pure municipalities: 





| 
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It will cost an automobile driver $100, or ninety 
days in jail, to hug or be hugged by his or her 
companion in this city, a new ordinance pro- 
vides. The companion is made equally guilty 
and liable under the act. The ordinance also pro- 
hibits more than three persons in the front seat 
of an automobile. 


MISSOURI 


Strano biological phenomenon reported 


from Kansas City: 


Spencer Wood went to General Hospital the 
other day to greet his 17th child, a 12-pound 
girl. Mr. Wood gave birth to a baby a few years 
ago that weighed 17 pounds. 


MONTANA 


Eprrortat note in the Townsend Star: 


Owing to the lack of space and the rush of edit- 
ing this issue, several births and deaths will be 
postponed until next month. 


NEVADA 


Screntiric note borrowed from the Journal 


of the American Medical Association: 


Professor of Elericity, Chicago Univ., Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: 1 have taken sixty-five treatments 
of electricity for the Sciatica Rheumatism and 
have become overcharged with the same, and 
cannot get rid of it. For the last three years I 
have suffered from electric vibrations of all the 
parts of my body and it seems to grow stronger 
all the time. 

I have purchased a medical electric battery 
and thought I might possibly use it with a 

ound wire to get rid of the surplus electricity. 
Will you kindly let me know what you would 
recommend for my case, and how best to use 
the battery. I am writing to you because I saw 
Prof. Loeb’s name mentioned in a booklet that 
came with the battery. 

If you know of any medical institution that 
makes a specialty of electrical treatments, I 
would be greatly obliged to learn of it. My 
rheumatism seems to be completely cured, so I 
do not need further treatment for that. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Mayers 
Gen. Delivery, Reno, Nevada 


NEW JERSEY 


News note from Union City: 


Hereafter the meetings of the Bergen County 
Republican Committee will be opened with the 
reading of the Bible and prayer. This was de- 
cided upon last night at the monthly meeting 
of the organization. It is proposed to have a 
minister present to pray and read the Scriptures 
at each session. In the event the clergyman 
selected fails to appear, that duty will fall upon 
Joseph Kinzley, of Teaneck, the present chair- 
man. 


Sociotocicat news from Bridgeton: 


Cumberland county farmers are to hold a picnic 
next Saturday afternoon and evening at Tom 
bling Dam Park, and one of the features wil] 
be a screaming contest by the females of the 
species. An award of $5 is offered to the woman 
or girl who can scream the loudest and longest, 


How the red-blooded he-men of the River. 
side Kiwanis Club seck recreation from 
the burdens of Service: 


Sol F. Pollack won the first prize for blowing 
a balloon the largest without bursting it. 


NEW YORK 


Marrrat news from Buffalo: 


Stanley Welrzynski, 137 Krupp street, was 

laced on probation for six months by Judge 

cLaughlin on Monday when convicted of 
beating his wife, Augusta. The wife told the 
Court that her husband, an ardent lover of the 
Scriptures, allowed her just fifteen minutes each 
evening to clear away the supper dishes before 
his nightly reading of the Bible. She failed to 
get through with the dishes in scheduled time, 
she said, and her husband assaulted her, strik- 
ing her and throwing her to the floor. 


Net effect, to date, of Zionism, the Jewish 
Welfare movement, the Y. W. H. A., the 
Y. M.H. A., the Balfour Declaration, and 
the heroic labors of the Rev. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise on the worshipers of Adonai, as 
revealed by an advertisement in the amuse- 
ment section of the distinguished World: 
West 42nd st. Mat. Sat. 2.30 
LYRIC » aoe FARCE HIT! . 
THE BLONDE SINNER 
Extra Mat. Thursday. (Rosh Hashanob) 


EccestasTIcAL notice posted in Harlem, 
the Paradise of the liberated Aframerican: 


HOLY UTOPIAN TEMPLE 
208 W. 134th st. 
SERVICES 

Sunday 11 a.m. Sanctilioquent Service & p.m. 

1 p.m.: Equity Exposition 

Monday 8 p.m.: Inquisition 

Wed. 8 p.m.: Ethical Development Class 
Bisnop T. O. Jonnson, D.D.T., of the Eureka 
Oasis Discipleship 
President of the School of Chriftian Psychology 


A new champion arises: 


Viola Grey ate twenty-eight hot dogs in twelve 
minutes, winning a championship contest held 
at Coney Island. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Sprcimen of literary criticism by the gifted 
Cora Annette Harris in the pious Charlotte 


Observer: 
_, « The conclusion that one would naturally 
assume, is, thank God for the rural districts 
in the South, for there, as proven by this author, 
lies the hope of Fundamentalism and the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ without blemish or with- 
out shame. If the general acceptance of the 
Bible and miracles of God comes from an un- 
intelligent and unenlightened group of back- 
ward Seocherners, then the South has more to 
be proud of than she ever dreamed! In this case 
we shout, “Thanks to ignorance, and glory 
be to God!"" Let us cease higher education, 
modern culture, and scientific Ronieliniies if it 
inevitably causes disbelief and destruction of 
the Bible. 


To waicn the distinguished chief editorial 
writer of the same great journal adds: 
It is difficult to understand how a man can 


have a conscience who does not believe there 
is a God or that men have souls. 


OHIO 


Sermon-susyect of the Rev. Henry James, 
of the Shiloh Baptist Church, of Canton: 


God Shaves With A Razor 


Nore on the Higher Learning at Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, lifted from the 
annual catalogue: 


Harvey O. Portz, A.M...... 10s E. First st. 
Instructor in Boy Scout Leadership 

A.B., Wittenberg, 1913; A.M., Columbia, 

1915; Boy Scout Executive, Wheeling, W. Va., 

1917-23, Springfield, Ohio, 1924- 


OKLAHOMA 


Screntrric ad in the Okfuskee County News, 
published at Okemah: 


I can locate oil, gas or salt water—in fact can 
honestly predict the outcome of any hole 
before it is drilled. God being with me. F. M. 
Caszy, Romte 2, Okemab. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Tart political notice from the Riverton 
Chronicle: 
Since the day that political conventions were 
first invented any one participating in such a 
convention has always fon in honor bound to 
uphold the work of such convention and su 
_ the candidates nominated. Would- 
ty and Prosecuting Attorney Joel Fitch 
Longnecker is not bound by any such trivial 
consideration. He was vociferously and bumpti- 


ously present at both the Lander and Riverton 
meetings of the Republicans of Fremont coun 

this year. He had both hands and feet as well 
as his snout in the political trough. He did 
everything but frend yom his head to attract 
attention to himself. Now he is going about 
the county telling the dear people that those 
Meetings were rotten and were gotten up to 
rob them of their lawful right to select their 
own candidates, and raising the old cry of 
bossism. Oh, Consistency, where is thy jewelry? 


TEXAS 


ExperIMENT in Service by the San Antonio 

Light: 
In order to stimulate interest in murders, 
arrangements have been made to print a series of 
Perfect Crimes. Note the circumstances, clues, 
etc., then try to arrive at the solution. Write 
your answers and send to ten friends, who in 
turn are asked to subscribe to the Light, and 
send solutions to ten others. Thus an endless 
chain will be started, just in the spirit of fun. 


VIRGINIA 


How spiritual a wrack the brains 
of the pious of Richmond, as reported by 
the News-Leader of that flourishing burg: 


At 8 o'clock tonight at the Ginter Park 
Presbyterian Church, there will be an open 
forum discussion of the relationship of the 
Christian Church, particularly the Presbyterian 
Church, to labor and the masses of mankind. 
Lange ea soca arises out of a sermon ed 
by the pastor last Sunday, in which people 
were asked to do some earnest, constructive 
thinking along this line, particularly with 
reference to two questions: Fest, would it be 
possible for the God of the Presbyterian creeds 
and traditions to incarnate Himself in a car- 
penter, or would He require at least a college 
professor? And, secondly, if Jesus returned to 
earth, could He deliver His message through 
the medium of the Presbyterian Church? 


HAWAII 


Extension of the boons of the Higher 
Loorwing to the lovely islands of the an- 
a agi, as reported by the United 
States Daily 


A course of training for mule keepers is to be 
instituted by the Hawaii Territorial Depart- 
ment of Education. It will be necessary for the 
instructor to employ three interpreters to assist 
him because Chinese, Japanese, Korean and 
Hawaiian workmen are employed on the terri- 
torial plantation. 


IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM 


Want ap in E/ Excelsior, of Mexico City: 


Avtnor desires typist; profit sharing or mar- 
riage. Discretion. Apdo. 2089. 


















for the Philadelphia Public Ledger 

turned up Jasper street near the 
junction of Front and Dauphin. It was a 
hot Saturday night. News was scarce. The 
editor had sent him out for a feature story 
to fill the yawning columns. Stocky work- 
ers from the Kensington mills strolled up 
and down the street in creaking shoes. 
Women in Summer flounces that swished 
about their shoe-tops loitered before 
lighted store-windows. Nowhere was there 
any sign of a feature story. 

Suddenly a tiny knot of people near the 
curb caught the reporter’s eye. A man 
with a lugubrious voice stood on a col- 
lapsible platform bawling at the crowd. 
They paid no attention to him. The re- 
porter stopped. “The rights of the working 
class. . . . Socialism will solve . . . greedy, 
grasping capitalists . . .,"" he heard. He 
wasn’t impressed. He didn’t say ‘“Bunk!”’ 
because the word hadn’t been coined in 
those days; but he muttered its equivalent. 
Then the man with the lugubrious voice 
stepped down. The reporter thought he 
would stick around a while, anyway. 
Something might happen. 

Something did. Up to the platform 
leaped a slim girl with blue eyes, soft 
brown hair parted in the middle, a wide- 
collared shirtwaist, and a flaming red tie. 
She couldn’t have been over sixteen. The 
reporter moved closer. She was very 
pretty. Gravely she eyed the passers-by. 
Then she began to talk. The reporter 
reached for his wad of copy-paper. A 
yellow newspaper clipping, now twenty 
years old and much worn at the creases, 
still tells what he witnessed: 
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ix in the Summer of 1906 a reporter 
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As she stood there, giving utterance to the 
doctrine of Socialism, men and women flocked 
toward her. Corner loungers deserted their 
favorite poles. Perpetual inebriates left their 
posts outside saloons. A band of noisy children 
ew still and approached the girl. She had 
ypnotized the crowd. Soon they were laughi 
when she pe frowning when she oval 
growing terribly earnest when she grew terribly 
earnest. She quoted from the works of great men 
who had defied the existing order. Marat she gave 
by the ell, Mirabeau by the inch, Byron, George 
Eliot, Tom Paine, and Maxim Gorky by the acre 
and the mile. She told how the average working- 
man in the United States is earning only $9 a 
week. She said: ‘“The State should provide for 
the maintenance of every child, so that the in- 
dividual woman shall not be compelled to depend 
for support upon the individual man while bear- 
ing children. The barter and sale that go under 
the name of love are highly obnoxious.”” The 
crowd dispersed slowly and thoughtfully. The 
tual inebriate forgot the swinging doors. 
e corner lounger stood straight. The rest went 
their way in thoughtful moods. 


The reporter pocketed his notes and 
returned to the Ledger office. The story 
made the front page. The next day there 
were rewrites in the New York papers. 
And that is how Elizabeth Gurley Flyna, 
Labor's Joan of Arc, first broke into print. 

Twenty years later I met her for the first 
time. She was no longer a wisp of a gitl. 
Her figure had assumed matronly pro 
portions. Her face, still handsome in its 
frame of dark hair, was lined and a trifle 
weary. Many things had happened in 
those twenty years. The yellow clipping 
had been pasted in a book together with 
hundreds of other clippings. There wert 
whole books full of clippings, in each of 
which the name Elizabeth Gurley Flyaa 
figured prominently in the headlines. Ofte 
there were pictures of a girl in a 
sombrero, with an oval face, large frank 
eyes, and a lithe body. Many of the clip 
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expressed amazement at her youth, 
her beauty, the skill with which she led 
whole armies of battling workers. Some, 
less polite, referred to her as “‘the Flynn 
woman.” They intimated that she was 
vulgar and shocking, that nice, respectable 
American girls didn’t lead strikes and 
defy policemen. How often, in her day, 
Gurley Flynn has distressed an inland 
editor’s sensibilities! 

For during those twenty years this Irish 
girl from the Bronx has led twenty 
strikes and labor movements between New 
York and Seattle. She has been arrested 
fifteen times and has spent days and days 
in the jails of half a score of States. But 
not once has she ever been convicted of 
crime. She has wits that are too keen for 
that. But twice she has been kidnapped 
and at least half a dozen times driven from 
terror-stricken towns by police grown 
panicky at the very mention of her name. 
Even today the blue-coats of this great 
free Republic have no love for Gurley 
Flynn. 

It was at a radical luncheon to celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of her first 
speech that I met her. Men with lugubri- 
ous voices were speaking: perhaps among 
them the same man who twenty years 
before lured that Philadelphia reporter to 
his feature story. They spoke at great 
length with speech-hardened voices: cap- 
italism, the rights of the working class, 
social legislation, the brutality of the New 
Jersey police. At last they called on 
Gurley Flynn. 

“When I remember how seriously we 
people in the labor movement used to take 
ourselves!" she began—and then she told 
the story of her arrest with a group of 
wobblies in the West. Guarded by deputies 
with shotguns they were packed into a 
box-car and shipped across the State line: 
if not a legal, certainly an effective way 
of disposing of them. While passing 
through a stretch of majestic mountain 
peaks the girl turned toward the nearest 
wobbly, and pointing through the half- 
open door, remarked: ‘‘Just look at that 
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lovely scenery, Bill.’’ But Bill only 
grumbled: ‘‘Don’t care to look at capitalist 

The audience laughed. The stuffiness of 
the meeting was dispelled. Obviously, 
there was something to Gurley Flynn. 
Here, at last, was a labor agitator with a 
sense of humor! 


II 


She comes by that sense of humor and by 
her rebelliousness naturally. Paddy the 
Rebel, a Fenian who in 1798 joined the 
French expedition to Killalla, was one of 
her ancestors. Her mother’s people were 
Gurleys, a family renowned for a wit 
which eventually went into the making 
of George Bernard Shaw. The Flynas left 
Ireland rather hastily after the English 
authorities, in a moment of extravagance, 
had placed prices on their heads. It appears 
that they had taken to poisoning the 
streams in which Irishmen were forbidden 
any longer to fish. They settled on an 
island off the coast of Maine, where, so 
the story goes, one of the women ran a 
bear out of the yard with her broom. 
Eventually, Thomas Flynn appeared upon 
the scene. He had worked his way through 
Dartmouth and become a civil engineer. 
After his marriage to the daughter of the 
Flynns he moved to Concord, N. H., 
where Elizabeth Gurley was born; then to 
Manchester, where he ran unsuccessfully 
for city engineer. Finally he became a So- 
cialist and settled down in New York. Here 
he moved from one radical group to an- 
other until he became the local king-pin of 
the I. W. W.’s back in the early golden days 
when the words “‘One Big Union”’ spelled 
millennium. After organizing 10,000 New 
York laborers into twenty-eight locals, he 
saw other men, younger and shrewder, 
hornswoggle him out of his leadership. 
Disillusioned, he moved to New Jersey. 
“Every little radical,’’ he now says, ‘‘has 
a movement of his own.” 

It was after Thomas Flynn had been de- 
frauded out of a year’s pay that Elizabeth 
Gurley turned to Socialism. She was four- 
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teen years old and zealous. An essay that 
she wrote on education, submitted in a 
contest at the Morris High School, in the 
Bronx, caused almost as much consterna- 
tion among the teachers as the dropping 
of a hand-grenade in the faculty-room. 
Her masterpiece rejected, she delivered it 
in front of the school building while the 
more ingratiating winner was declaiming 
within. 

‘Huh! What do you know about educa- 
tion?” demanded an unwary heckler. 

“What don’t I know!’’ flashed the 
speaker. “I'm getting educated.” 

About this time the leaders of the 
Socialist and Socialist-Labor parties were 
burying their hatchets for a series of joint 
open-air meetings on the corners of Broad- 
way. Would Gurley Flynn speak for them? 
She would. At her first meeting she saw 
the opening speaker yanked from the plat- 
form and arrested. Immediately she leaped 
up and began in a torrent of words to tell 
what she thought of a city wherein an 
honest Irishman couldn't talk as he pleased. 
Together with her father she was escorted 
to the police station. 

“Do you expect to convert people to 
Socialism by talking to them on the cor- 
ners of Broadway?”’ asked the magistrate. 

“They listened to me, didn’t they?”’ the 
girl replied. 

The magistrate sighed in pity. 

*Dismissed!"’ he said. 

Thomas Flynn has never been arrested 
since. But for Gurley Flynn it was only a 
beginning. She was always in demand as 
a speaker after this. Her lithe little figure, 
her flaming red tie, her beautiful oval face 
with the broad, clear brow and the mis- 
chievous eyes: these were seen on many a 
makeshift rostrum; and wherever she went 
she drew people, held them as the ponder- 
ous philosophers and the thumping harang- 
uers of the labor movement were unable 
to do. She shared the platform with Debs, 
Daniel de Leon, Jack London, and other 
Socialist celebrities. Then, suddenly, grown 
discontented with the pussyfooting of the 
Socialists, she left her compromising 
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friends behind and marched out belliger. 
ently with the I. W. W. “‘I felt that direc 
action was needed,"’ she explained, “‘noy 
a concession wrung laboriously here and 
there, but a complete overthrow of the 
system under which the poor are exploited 
in the interest of the rich.”’ Action: that 
was what she has ever craved. And th 
its tactics were often absurd, wild, and 
adolescent, the I. W. W. offered to the 
adventurous plenty of chances for action, 
In those days the very mention of it 
threw pious and patriotic Americans into 
shudders of horror. It stood for all the 
wickedness which has since been repre- 
sented in Southern and Western minds by 
Clarence Darrow and Moscow. There is no 
more madcap chapter in the whole history 
of American labor than that recounting 
the rise of the I. W. W. What a story it 
will make when it is written at last! The 
brains behind the organization in those 
days belonged to Vincent St. John, a quiet, 
solid little man with the taciturnity of the 
true pioneer, a grim fighter and a dead 
shot. Talk about your Jesse Jameses and 
your Billy the Kids! There are wobblies 
still alive with careers quite as reckless 
and daring behind them. Full of strident 
adventurousness, singing and defiant, they 
swept through the West. The county 
sheriffs said they were lazy bums and 
arrested them at sight. Thus the move 
ment took on the character of a mad cv 
sade, fanaticism and naive shibboleths 
clashing with smugness and entrenched 
respectability. Upon this gaudy battlefield, 
with the glint of Irish pugnacity in her 
eye, soon emerged an cighteen-year-old 
leader. She confounded her enemies, the 
police. She laughed at them and played 
jokes on them. They put her in jail but 
they could not keep her there. Westem 
editors combed the dictionary to find it 
vectives against her. She remained ine 
pressible. No matter what they did she 
bobbed up again, fiery, fearless, clouting t0 
the left and the right with her wit. Even 
when they triumphed over her she always 
saw to it that they went limping home 
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from battle. At the very heart of the 
wobbly fight, revelling in the smoke and 
the dust, stood Gurley Flynn. 

In Missoula, Montana, they jailed her for 
talking on the streets. Immediately she 
raised the cry of free speech and wired far 
and wide for help. Wobblies flocked into 
town and crowded the jails. Every box-car 
brought more and more. Soon there was 
no more room for them: even the fire-house 
was jammed. The city couldn’t afford to 
feed them. In despair, the officials threw 
open the jails. The wobblies poured out, 
held their meetings on every corner, and 
then returned to their cells for the night. 
When they were refused admittance, they 

ded on the doors. The whole country- 
side flocked in the next day to see the 
wobblies who wouldn't leave jail. After 
that there were no more arrests in Missoula 
for radical speeches. ia 

Gurley Flynn found her next skirmish 
front in Spokane. To envisage the recep- 
tion the good burghers of the town ten- 
dered the I. W. W., you need only read the 
opinion of a substantial citizen of the day, 
published in one of the local newspapers: 

We are told in Holy Writ that about twenty 

centuries ago the man Jesus Christ sent His 

disciples into all parts of the world to preach the 

of peace and good-will to all men—a 
gospel that has never wronged any one. And 
in all those centuries there has never been an 
emblem, banner, or flag devised or adopted by 
any country or nation that comes so near to 
carrying out the doctrines of Christianity as our 
own Stars and Stripes. I am one of those who 
firmly believe that Old Glory is a priceless gift 
from the Highest Powers in Heaven itself and 
woe to the nation or individual who attempts to 
destroy it, for there will arise in its defense the 

t army of God-loving, God-fearing, pray- 
ing Christian men and women that this world 
has ever known. 


Undaunted by visions of this army of 
the faithful, Gurley Flynn leaped nimbly 
into the thick of the battle, her red tie 
flapping. The I. W. W. rallied around her. 
They were forbidden to talk on street 
corners, but Gurley talked. Five editors of 
Induftrial Solidarity, the wobbly newspaper, 
were arrested at their desks. Gurley be- 
came editor number six. The paper was 
suppressed. She revived it. She filled it full 


of impassioned editorials, full of satire, 
ridicule, wit. She laughed at the police 
and the courts and the substantial citizens. 
Before long they knew that this nineteen- 
year-old girl was the most dangerous 
wobbly of the crowd. They got her at 
last, just as she was about to deliver a 
speech. They charged her with conspiracy 
and held her in jail, demanding $5000 bail. 
None of her friends knew what $5000 
looked like. 

Depressed? Not on your life. The city 
jail, the county jail, even the school-house 
were crowded with fellow prisoners. 
Gurley became their spokesman. She 
issued statements shrewdly calculated to 
annoy her captors. Reporters, whom her 
humor and her charm always won over, 
interviewed her and photographed her. 
Somehow, it didn’t look quite right, even 
to the army of *‘God-fearing, God-loving, 
and praying Christian men and women”’— 
all this roar and thunder, all the weight of 
this ponderous artillery of justice aimed at 
one fragile little Irish girl. To cap it all, 
she exposed the fact that wholesale pros- 
titution was being practiced in the jail 
with the connivance of the guards. So they 
rushed her trial and convicted her of con- 
spiracy. But she fooled them again: on an 
appeal she won her case. By now the 
police were ready to cry quits. The ordi- 
nance against speaking on the streets was 
revoked and the wobblies released. 

Gurley returned to her home in the 
Bronx, where, a month later, her son was 
born. She had been married to an I. W. W. 
organizer in Missoula and had left him six 
months later. “‘My marriage was a mis- 
take,”” she said. ‘‘I blame nobody, but 
how can you know beforehand what it 
means to live with a person who is really 
a stranger to you?”’ The arrival of Buster 
Flynn ended her campaign in the West, 
in her memory the happiest of her life. 

The big mill strike at Lawrence, Mass., 
broke in 1912. Strikes in those days were 
nothing like the somewhat polite affairs 
they have since, with one or two ex 
tions, come to be. Neither side asked or 
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gave any quarter. Strikes on a large scale air, shrill voices raised in strike songs, ft Fi; 
were still new and so they were looked was Heywood Broun who dubbed he 7 
upon with alarm by the public. They Labor’s Joan of Arc. The end of the strike do 
savored of revolution. What if a bunch of was left-wing unionism’s first victory, its 
foreigners in some little burg in Massa- When the New York waiters struck tp lil 
chusetts were getting starvation wages? ward the end of the same year, it did nor is. 
Hell, nobody has to work in a mill if he take the Times very long to discover tha sea 
doesn’t want to! ‘Don’t you know,” said ‘a girl of 22 is the real power behind the Bu 
a judge to an arrested striker, “that a hotel workers. She has organized thecooks, wa 
strike against your employer is a strike scullions, and waiters into an efficient : 
against God?’’ To which Cousin Bernard fighting body and sees that their claims get paj 
Shaw replied by cable from England: *“‘De- the fullest publicity." It was a difficult “L 
lightful medieval America! Always in the strike to lead. The men were raw labor Ser 
intimate personal confidence of God!”’ recruits, never before organized. They wer arr 
Lawrence was put under martial law. torn by half a dozen clefts of nationality, hac 
Soldiers with fixed bayonets paced all day hampered by lack of a common language, pic 
long before the mills. Meeting halls were betrayed by panicky members, and hope Ap 
closed, crowds dispersed. Arrests were _lessly cut off from the sympathy of a public 25, 
numerous, sentences harsh and pitiless. long exasperated by the tipping system, the 
One boy was bayonetted in the back by Gurley Flynn’s success in welding into ver 
a soldier who was never even arrested. fighting unit Greeks, Frenchmen, Italians, bel 
‘Arrest him?”’ replied the marshal of the Germans and Negroes startled the veteran cla 
city at the subsequent congressional in- labor leaders. ‘“‘Don’t be afraid of you aga 
quiry. “‘Why, you can’t arrest a soldier wife," she told them. ‘Tell her you'd the 
for doing his duty.” rather go to work with a pick and shovel Per 
Amid all this chaos, amid the babble of than go back to the hotel-keepers without bra 
half a dozen languages, Gurley Flynn, who winning this strike.’’ She even attempred con 
assumed command with Big Bill Haywood, to abolish once and for all the odious tip. ram 
moved, a cool and tranquil figure. Her After an impassioned appeal, she got them E 
tremendous fire and energy she reserved to vote against it on condition that the arre 
for her three or four daily speeches. In- hotel-keepers paid them a living wage. disc 
defatigably she worked all that Winter, Had the strike been won Gurley Flyn hea 
endless speaking, endless raising money, would have achieved for the bourgeoisie knc 
endless sitting with strike committees. As__ she so heartily dislikes a rare benefit. dro 
a strategic manceuver, she and Margaret But the strike was doomed from the too 
Sanger, then an unknown nurse, arranged first. And Ettor dealt it its coup de gris wit 





to send the children of strikers to the 
homes of workers in other cities. The 
mayor and the chief banged down their 
fists. That would be a disgrace to Lawrence. 


when he openly advised the men: “‘If you ana 
are compelled to go back under unsati¥ ana 
factory conditions, go back with you 
minds made up that it is the unsafest thing 


The children of Lawrence were not starv- in the world for the capitalist to eat food acw 

ing. They would not let these wild-haired prepared by members of your union.” The to | 

radicals put Lawrence in so ill a light. An uproar was immense. What did he meat? cow 

attempt to stop the children as they were Poison? The editorial writers of New York P 

embarking at the railroad station resulted gasped and sputtered. This was going 000 chic 

. in a riot. The children themselves were far. The police threatened him with it disp 

f jostled and trampled; women fainted. But dictment. It was useless to explain that Pat 
| presently Gurley Flynn was marching the poisoning was to be accomplished, not - 


i down Fifth avenue at the head of her 
diminutive army, placards bobbing in the 


by dropping powders in the soup, but by ) 
“the withdrawal of labor.”” As for Gurley y 
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, she calmly announced she would 
“prove by affidavits to the guest who sits 
down to a dainty dinner in a hotel that 
its daintiness rises out of a vile spot like a 
lily out of a mud hole; and that his meal 
is one-fifth poison anyway and one-fifth 
seasoned sauces for covering tainted food.” 
But the editorial writers declared that she 
was only coarse and disgusting. 

Toward the end of this uproar the news- 

pers began to announce in 36-point type: 
“Law's Iron Hand Crushes Paterson Textile 
Strike."” But that was before Gurley Flynn 
arrived on the scene. Before another month 
had passed there were 12,000 strikers 
picketing the factories; and when, by 
April 1913, this number had increased to 
25,000, it was reluctantly admitted that 
the “silk industry in Paterson is on the 
verge of complete paralysis.’’ Mill owners 
bellowed “Reds! Reds!’’ City officials 
clamored about ‘‘subversive I. W. W. prop- 
aganda."” Chief of Police Bimson became 
the principal caryatid of law and order. 
Personally, he liked the young Irish fire- 
brand at the head of the strikers; but he 
considered her friends dangerous or igno- 
rant aliens and her opinions high treason. 

Bimson closed all the meeting halls. He 
arrested defiant hall owners ‘‘for running 
disorderly houses."” He raided strike 

uarters. He taught the strikers to 
know the feel of policemen’s clubs. He 
drove from the city all outsiders, including 
too persistent reporters. Arrests were made 
without warrant or reason. City Hall 
anarchy prevailed. And when the chief 
announced that ‘‘we may be compelled to 
do things which we would not have legal 
grounds for doing in normal times,” the 
newspapers of New Jersey sent up hosannas 
to God for an official ‘‘who has not a 
cowardly hair in his head.”’ 

Praising God for the heroism of the 
chief's hair, however, did not altogether 
dispose of Gurley Flynn. She was still in 
Paterson, thumbing her nose at the police 
force, editing a scorching strike bulletin, 
talking to half a dozen strikers’ rallies a 
day, and being loved and hated as only a 


leader in battle can be loved and hated. 
The chief ordered her to quit the city or go 
to jail. She went to jail. He soon had to 
admit that she was unlawfully arrested, 
and the Paterson news purveyors recorded 
with ill humor that ‘‘the Flynn woman 
was once more at large.’’ Later she was re- 
arrested and indicted for ‘‘preaching 
anarchy.’’ The indictment, though 
quashed, was revived two and a half years 
later to stage a high farce in legal hocus- 


When Gurley proclaimed that children 
were starving in Paterson even the mayor 
thumped indignantly on the City Hall 
tables. ‘“We have a poormaster in the City 
Hall. Where are your hungry children? 
Bring them here.’ Gurley called his bluff. 
She brought them, 300 strong, and they 
marched round and round the Courthouse. 
But the mayor and the poormaster had 
skipped town. Gurley had scored again 
as a press agent. 

The strike was lost. As in recent ruc- 
tions, the American Federation of Labor 
played the traitor to left-wing unionism. 
Local leaders, some of them spies, came to 
terms with the manufacturers over the 
heads of the strike committee. Men and 
women stampeded back to the mills. 
There was nothing left for Gurley to do 
but send the loyal ones back too. 


Ill 


Unemployment hit New York like a bliz- 
zatd in the Spring of 1914. Men, job- 
less, homeless, hunger gnawing at their 
vitals, sprawled in the open squares. Dis- 
content fomented in their breasts. A young 
wobbly, scarcely twenty, went among 
them, leavening their rebellion with 
yeasty words, goading them into action. 
Suddenly, unexpected, they broke into 
revolt. Led by the boy, Frank Tannen- 
baum, they raided the First Presbyterian 
Church in Fifth avenue in search of shelter. 
They were turned out with $25. The money 
spurred them on. There followed the 
greatest revival of church-going recorded 








since the Middle Ages. All the other 
fashionable houses of God were invaded. 
The wobblies marched brazenly into St. 
George’s Church, to the horror of the 
worshippers, and managed to get some 
sandwiches and coffee. Nightly the raids 
continued. The men demanded to sleep on 
the cushioned pews. Protests filled the 
papers. Petitions rained into the City Hall. 
Wobblies sleep on Fifth avenue pews? 
It was intimated that they were un- 
washed, infested with vermin! Church 
pews, indeed! The police declared a ban, 
but the raids grew more frequent, more 
bold. Fifty Gentiles polluted a Henry 
street synagogue in the midst of the Purim 
Feast. Three hundred unbelievers in the 
True Church disrupted a mass at St. 
Alphonsus’. They were trapped and jailed 
by Secret Service men who had trailed 
them, sleeping and eating with them. But 
the next day they were released: it was 
discovered that even in New York you 
couldn't arrest a man for going to church. 
Gurley Flynn, Big Bill Haywood, Carlo 
Tresca, Emma Goldman, and Alexander 
Berkman stepped forward to direct this 
tatterdemalion battalion of the unem- 
ployed. A thousand strong, they paraded 
up Fifth avenue, stopping all traffic, hoot- 
ing at autos, cursing the homes of the 
rich, singing the song of the idle: *‘Halle- 
lujah, I’m a Bum!"* One woman, the papers 
insisted, actually spat at a man in a motor- 
car! The parade ended in a riot at Union 
Square, where, after Gurley Flynn had 
cried that ‘‘coffee and doughnuts do not 
solve the unemployment problem,”’ and 
inveighed against ‘‘a system which made 
starving and unemployment possible,”’ 
the police had their inning with their 
clubs. The whole thing eventually sizzled 
down to a debate among the letter writers 
in the New York Globe on whether Christ 
would have wanted the I. W. W.’s to 
sleep in His churches. Frank Tannenbaum, 
after a careful trimming of edges at 
Columbia, developed into the most re- 
spectable of magazine writers. 
Gurley Flynn now made her third entry 
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into Paterson, and it was accompanied 

fireworks. Having learned that the mills 
were repudiating agreements wrested from 
them in the strike of 1912, she attempted 
with Carlo Tresca to hold a worker’ 
mass-meeting. Chief Bimson, still on the 
job, cried nay. His officers cleared the hall, 
Only Gurley and a reporter refused to go, 
Taken to the chief's office, she quoted the 
Bill of Rights and threatened to sue him 
for damages. ‘‘You may have the rights, 
but we have the power,” he replied; and 


he had her escorted to the railroad station, | 


where she was forced to board a train for 
New York. Leonard Abbott, Lincolg 
Steffens, and Thomas Wright now took 
up her cause, but when they held a protest 
mecting in Paterson they were raided and 
ordered out of town. A woman's free 
speech committee, headed by Mary Austia, 
Margaret Wycherly, Mrs. Robert Bruére, 
and Mrs. Claire Mumford, were acceded 
by Bimsonian authority the right “‘to talk 
on any subject except the labor question.” 
A cordon of police allowed all but Gurley 
Flynn to enter the hall. She stood on the 
steps outside, unmolested by the now less 
aggressive arm of Jersey law, while her 
friends read her speech within. ‘These 
female radicals from New York,"’ rasped 
the Paterson Press, mindful of the suffrage 
issue then before the country, “prove once 
and for all how incapable women are to 
vote.”" 

Who would hint at deliberate malic 
when the city of Paterson, hard on the 
heels of this episode, suddenly revived the 
indictment ‘‘for advocating violence” 
which, two and a half years before, had 
been disposed of by a disagrecing jury? 
To Gurley’s counsel, pleading for post 
ponement of the trial because his client 
was ill, the magistrate replied: “The 
bring her in a stretcher.’’ Gurley came oa 
foot—but not unattended. About het, 
with offers of financial and moral support, 
had flocked society women, preachets, 
editors, teachers, reformers—a group of 
celebrities including Walser Lippmana, 
Amos Pinchot, Zona Gale, Percy Stickney 
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Grant, B. W. Huebsch, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, Ellen Hayes, Paul U. Kellogg, 
Herbert Croly and John Haynes Holmes. 

Sixteen policemen quoted without flaw 
or omission a speech of eighty-six words 
wherein, two and a half years before, 
Gurley had allegedly ‘‘incited to violence.’ 
Written record of the speech? There was 
none. Gentlemen of the jury, the police 
officers of Paterson remembered that speech, 
word for word, all those thirty months. 
The court-room burst into laughter when 
the attorney for the defense read eighty- 
six words from a book and asked the testi- 
fying police to repeat them verbatim. The 
subsequent stammers were, upon the objec- 
tion of the prosecutor, stricken from the 
records. The next day Gurley Flynn was 
acquitted. Perhaps the real reason was 
that, through the influence of political 
friends, she was tried before a hand-picked, 
solidly Irish, union jury from the neighbor- 
ing county! 

When, two weeks after, together with 
Carlo Tresca and John Reed, she delivered 
an untrammeled harangue before a large 
audience in Paterson, with never a police- 
man in sight, the Paterson Press wanted 
“one thing made clear: it will not be 
possible to make the newspapers of Pater- 
son the goat for anything that may happen 
as a result of permitting I. W. W. agitators 
to return here with the one idea of stirring 
up strife in the silk industry.” 


IV 


After the strike of the Mesaba Range iron 
miners in 1916, Gurley began to feel that 
her work with the I. W. W. was done. So 
she swung her energies into the defense 
of free speech. She had already left the 
patty when, under the war-inspired Espi- 
Omage Act, she and 166 wobblies were 
arrested, all charged with conspiracy. 
Gurley, like sixty-five of the others, de- 
manded a severance of her case, and she 
was never tried. The remaining 1o1, at 
the insistence of Big Bill Haywood, were 
tried en masse and served varied sentences 
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in Leavenworth. Big Bill's accusations of 
treason against those who refused to pose 
in his martyrdom tableau, his own bail- 
jumping and flight to Russia, and the 
bloody fist fights that broke out among 
his jailed disciples, were death blows to 
the I. W. W. 

So died one of the most militant bands 
of rebels America ever nourished. Its phi- 
losophy was impractical, its aims often 
absurd, its tactics still oftener childish. 
The only American-born labor movement, 
it carried all the earmarks of its birth: 
muddled thinking, noisy assertion, mil- 
lennial aspirations. Yet the wobblies, at 
their best, were gallant and picturesque 
fighters, steadfast in the face of vitupera- 
tion and danger, and it was these qualities 
which drew Gurley Flynn to them. 

Since 1918 her major activities have 
been turned toward the freeing of political 
prisoners. Today she holds key positions 
in the Liberal and labor worlds: as a 
member of the national committees of the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Labor Defense Council, as vice-chairman 
of the League for Mutual Aid, as secretary 
for the American or Garland Fund for 
Public Service. *“The Flynn woman will 
leave Paterson in a few days with fat 
pocketbooks,”’ it was said of her during 
her last strike campaign; yet few women 
in any cause have suffered hardship and 
privation so resolutely and bravely. She 
lives in a single room on the East Side, in 
a rear house at the end of a dark and 
littered alleyway. In one day friends have 
known her to dash from the Passaic textile 
strike to the striking cloak-makers on the 
East Side, and then up to the Bronx for a 
labor talk to the defeated Irishmen of the 
subway strike. 

There are really two Gurley Flynns. 
One is rarely met in public. She is a quiet, 
almost shy little woman, well-read, femi- 
nine in her tastes, and possessing a vast 
capacity for friendship and a great flow of 
charming conversation. The other is an 
indefatigable fighter, a woman with a 
stinging wit and a resourceful mind. 











PREFACE 


BY ROBINSON JEFFERS 


By the hawk-perch stones; the hawks and the gulls are never breakers of solitude, 
When the animals Christ is rumored to have died for drew in, 
The land thickening, drew in about me, I planted trees eastward, and the ocean 
Secured the West with the quietness of thunder. I was quiet. 
Imagination, the traitor of the mind, has taken my solitude and slain it. 
No peace but many companions; the hateful-eyed 
And human-bodied are all about me: you that love multitude may have them. 


I prew solitude over me, on the lone shore, 


But why should I make fables again? There are many 

Tellers of tales to delight women and the people. 

I have no vocation. The old rock under the house, the hills with their hard roots and 
the ocean hearted 

With sacred quietness from here to Asia 

Make me ashamed to speak of the active little bodies, the coupling bodies, the misty 
brainfuls 

Of perplexed passion. Humanity is needless. 

I said, “Humanity is the start of the race, the gate to break away from, the coal to 
kindle, 

The blind mask crying to be slit with eye-holes.”” 

Well now it is done, the mask slit, the rag burnt, the starting-post left behind: but not 
in a fable. 

Culture’s outlived, art’s root-cut, discovery's 

The way to walk in. Only remains to invent the language to tell it. Match-ends of 
burnt experience, 

Human enough to be understood, 

Scraps and metaphors will serve. The wine was a little too strong for the new wine 
skins.... 
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THE PALMY DAYS OF METHODISM 


BY HERBERT ASBURY 


nEN Dr. Thomas Coke returned 
W to England after the organization 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Baltimore in 1784, Bishop Francis 
Asbury was left in sole command of Ameri- 
can Methodism. With no one to interfere 
or question his authority, he began to 
manipulate the itinerancy as a military 
strategist manipulates his troops. Selecting 
a definite objective, generally a newly- 
settled area in which there were only a 
few families with Methodist leanings, he 
infiltrated the territory with missionaries 
who encouraged the Methodist men to be- 
come local preachers and exhorters, and 
began the preliminary organization of 
Methodist socictics. Soon afterward, es- 
specially if the people were backward 
in their enthusiasm, he himself invaded 
the field, often accompanied by other 
preachers, all of them noted for their 
evangelistic ferocity. These were the shock 
troops; they charged valiantly into the 
very jaws of Hell. Their disregard of hard- 
ship became proverbial; in the frontier 
settlements beyond the Alleghenies there 
was a saying describing the worst con- 
ceivable weather: ‘“There is nobody out 
today but crows and Methodist preachers."’ 
After these heroes had thrown the whole 
terrain into an uproar they were relieved 
by preachers who possessed organizing 
and administrative abilities. These were 
the mopping-up troops; they consolidated 
the positions won, encouraged the build- 
ing of chapels, put the area under Method- 
ist law, and prepared it for acceptance by 
the conferences as an organized circuit and 
working unit of the Church. 
The result of this system was that re- 


vivals were soon in progress throughout 
the country, but especially in the South 
and along the edges of the wilderness. 
The first of the great series began in Bruns- 
wick county, Virginia, about the middle 
of 1787. More than a hundred were con- 
verted, after great travail, at a two-day 
meeting in Mabry’s Chapel during the 
latter part of July, and many of the rescued 
rode into Sussex circuit early the next 
week for a great service in Jones's Chapel. 
This was a very uproarious gathering. 
Hundreds did not wait for the preachers 
to arrive, but began to weep and shout of 
their own accord as soon as they reached 
the chapel. Some trembled so violently at 
the mere sight of the temple that their hats 
were shaken from their heads. The pious 
screaming and groaning could be heard 
half a mile away, and when the preachers 
arrived they found the whole congregation 
on its knees. Scores fainted or had fits. 

“Some were struggling as if they were 
in the agonies of death,’ says a Methodist 
historian. ‘‘Others lay as if they were 
already dead. . . . While the society was 
collected in the house some of the preach- 
ers weat into the woods to preach, and 
while they were preaching the power of 
the Lord was felt among the people in 
such a manner that they roared and 
screamed so loud that the preacher could 
not be heard, and he was compelled to 
stop. Many scores of both white and black 
people fell to the earth, and some of them 
lay in the deepest distress until the 
evening.” 

This celestial frenzy was no respecter of 
persons; it attacked both the rich and the 
poor. Many of the wealthiest residents of 
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the district were sweating and rolling on 
the ground in their fine silks and broad- 
cloths. A few days later another great 
meeting was held in Jones’s Hole Church, 
and again the howling and lamenting were 
so loud that the preachers could not be 
heard. However, they could make signs, 
and from all parts of the church and the 
adjoining woods rose groans, grunts and 
shricks as sinners struggled against the 
divine power. Some of the stricken crept 
about on their hands and knees, weeping 
and wailing; others were held unconscious 
in the arms of their friends; others were 
stretched on the floor or the ground as stiff 
as so many sticks; others foamed at the 
mouth and writhed in fits and convulsions, 
their arms and legs twitching spasmodi- 
cally; others stood still and uttered blood- 
curdling shricks; others went dancing 
about, inviting each other to go to Heaven; 
two noted converts became involved in a 
bitter argument as to who should precede 
who through the gates of Paradise. At the 
height of the orgy the sleepers of the 
church gave way, and the side wall col- 
lapsed. Several persons were hit by bricks 
and falling timbers, but they accepted the 
accident as no more than a sign of the 
presence and power of God. One man went 
prancing through the church screaming in 
pride that God had hit him personally 
with a brick. 

This boiling over of divine grace oc- 
curred not only during the mectings, but 
also at other times. It was not uncommon 
for a man at work in the fields to suddenly 
exhibit twitchings, grunts and other occult 
signs, whereupon he would shout, pray 
and sing hymns. Other toilers would soon 
join him in shouting, dancing, weeping, 
and prancing. The inhabitants of several 
villages were brought into the fold en 
masse, and abandoned all secular employ- 
ment to sing and have fits until hunger 
drove them back to work. The revival con- 
tinued in Southern Virginia throughout 
the Summer, and there were 3500 conver- 
sions. In Brunswick 1800 got religion, in 
Sussex 1600, and in Amelia goo. 


II 


News of this working of the Methodig 
Holy Spirit in Virginia soon penetrated tp 
the North and East, and there were 
similar revivals, all accompanied by im. 
pressive vocal and muscular phenomena, 
The largest was staged in Baltimore ip 
1789. Baltimore had always been Asbury’s 
favorite city, and in that year he 
recorded that it housed more Methodists 
than any other place on the continent, 
Nelson Reed was sent in as presiding elder, 
and Ezekiel Cooper, Francis Spry and 
James Hagarty were assigned to shake up 
the faithful. Cooper and Spry, finding the 
people alarmed over the prevalence of 
smallpox, told them at once that the Lord 
was preparing to wipe out the town, In 
February, 1789, this warning bore fruit in 
a terrific outbreak at Fell’s Point, and 
thereafter meetings were held every night, 
Scores of scoffers, attending for no other 
purpose than to laugh at the writhi 
saved, were themselves cast to the floor by 
the magic of the pastors. One night more 
than 4000 persons filled the church in 
Light street and jammed the streets nearby, 
and every day the preaching and singing 
and shouting continued until long after 
midnight. 

The libido for salvation abated some 
what during the hot Baltimore June and 
July, but was renewed with redoubled 
vigor early in August. On the morning of 
August 10 Ezekiel Cooper was summoned 
to the home of one W. Buchanan, where 
he found a daughter of the house laboring 
under great distress; many believed that 
she was possessed of a devil. She lay in the 
arms of a sister who had only recently 
been converted, moaning faintly. ‘*She had 
slept none all night,"” wrote Cooper, “but 
spent the hours mourning and sobbing. 
My heart was sensibly touched at het 
situation; her sorrow was truly penitential. 
I exhorted her to believe, and with com 
fidence to venture her all upon Christ; ! 
strove to press on her mind the all-fullness 
which dwells in Jesus, and His willingness 
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that she should receive out of that fullness 

and pardon. I sung and prayed twice, 
and pointed her again to a bleeding 
Saviour.”” 

But it was noon before the spell suc- 
ceeded. Then, of a sudden, Miss Buchanan 
leaped to her feet with a whoop. She 
screamed that she saw Heaven and God 
and Jesus Christ and all the angels, proph- 
ets, cherubim, etc. Her yells were heard a 

t distance, and the report spread that 
the Buchanan home was on fire. The fire- 
bell was rung and people came running 
from all parts of Baltimore. When they 
reached the house they found the Buch- 
anans and their friends leaning out of the 
windows shouting that the daughter had 
been converted and that everybody was 
seeing God. Miss Buchanan's nine-year- 
old sister, identified by Cooper as ‘‘Little 
P. B.,”’ ran hither and yon, upstairs and 
down, shricking and laughing. She finally 
climbed upon the porch railing, and 
screamed: ‘‘Oh, how merry I am! Sister is 
happy! Sister is happy! I got happy on 
Sunday and Sister on Monday!"’ 

So many Baltimoreans were attracted 
by these proceedings that half of them 
could not get into the house; many 
climbed on piles of stove wood and peered 
into the windows. All yelled encourag- 
ingly when they saw the young woman 
sitting in a chair, her body shaking with 
holy laughter while she clasped her hands 
and described what she was seeing, which 
was a great deal: She was finally exhausted 
and the excitement subsided. However, 
before the crowd dispersed a report was 
received that similar miracles were being 
performed at the home of one N. Jones, 
where a group of Methodists had gathered 
at ten o'clock in the morning for prayer. 
Thither the crowd sped, and soon the 
Jones house was filled with marvelling 
spectators. Preachers arrived and began to 
exhort, and the crowd continued to come 
and go between the Buchanan and Jones 
houses all day. When dusk fell Cooper 
mounted a table in the street and preached 
to a crowd that constantly grew larger. 
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“It was, in truth,”’ he wrote, ‘‘a most 
awful scene.” 

Night came on finally, and Cooper got 
down from his table and announced that 
the services would be continued in the 
church. Singing and shouting, he started 
through the streets. Scores of wailing 
mourners followed, but many were unable 
to go more than a block before they 
fainted; their friends then picked them up 
in their arms and plodded on. All Balti- 
more was in an uproar. In widely scattered 
sections men and women suddenly ran 
screaming from their houses and began 
dancing and prancing up and down the 
cobblestoned thoroughfares. All converged 
upon the Methodist church, with a great 
shouting, singing and laughing. They 
filled the church and jammed the streets 
near it, and until two o'clock in the morn- 
ing the work of salvation went on. Every 
available preacher throughout the district 
was rushed into Baltimore and hurried to 
the church, and there, with the aid of 
experienced Methodist laymen, they pro- 
ceeded to push and prod the sinners until 
they gave up. 

The next day there was a monster ser- 
vice that continued without interruption 
for more than fourteen hours. All the 
while the sweating preachers neither ate 
nor slept, and some of them preached with 
such vehemence that they lost their voices. 
The effect on the citizens of Baltimore was 
tremendous. ‘‘Religion had now become 
the common topic of conversation,”” wrote 
the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper. ‘You could 
scarcely enter a shop, walk the street or 
market, but that you heard people on the 
subject of our shouting meetings, and the 
numerous conversions among us. A panic 
had seized upon numbers who did not 
know what to be at or do; some railed, 
others were afraid, while others approved 
of what had passed among us. It was the 
cry of some, “The Methodists, at this rate, 
will get all the people.’ *’ These effects 
continued to be manifest in Baltimore for 
a century. Not until Prohibition came in, 
indeed, did it become definitely wicked. 
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Revivals of the same high-powered sort 
continued among the Southern Methodists 
without cessation for the next ten years, 
and others broke out intermittently in the 
Middle States and the North. Even New 
England did not escape the holy fire and 
mustard gas. The Presbyterians, Baptists 
and other evangelical sects caught the 
fever, and throughout the United States 
there was a great increase of religious 
frenzy, which came to a climax in the Con- 
cert of Prayer of 1795. In 1796 the excite- 
ment swept westward into the Cumber- 
land district of Kentucky, and then into 
Tennessee and northward through the 
Ohio and Allegheny valleys, culminating 
in the great revivals of 1797-1805, when 
camp-meetings first came into popularity 
and almost the entire population of the 
territory west of the mountains abandoned 
itself to religious orgies. All this was the 
natural flowering of Asbury's plan for the 
evangelization of the continent. In some 
sections the Presbyterians and the Baptists 
were numerically superior, and their 
preachers originated and dominated the 
meetings, but the groundwork for them 
was laid by Asbury and the Methodist 
itinerancy, and the plan and form were 
purely Methodistic. And it was the 
Methodist preachers who performed the 
most astounding miracles. Eventually, the 
Presbyterians objected to the orgiastic 
character of the revivals and withdrew 
from official participation, and thereafter 
they were almost exclusively Methodistic. 

The million people who then lived along 
the frontier were particularly susceptible 
to preaching, for there was a great dearth 
of intellectual recreation among them. 
Their homes were rude shacks or log 
cabins, and the only reading matter avail- 
able was religious literature distributed 
by the preachers and comprising such 
works as ‘The Pilgrim's Progress,’ Dodd- 
ridge’s “Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul,’’and Young’s *‘Night Thoughts."’ 
But every household had a Bible and a 


hymnal containing the bloody songs o 
Isaac Watts. The schools were 

opened and closed with Scripture readj 
and prayer, and in many of them the Bible 
was used as a text-book of science, hi 
and geography, as well as of holy living. 
Social intercourse was confined to the smal] 
and miserable towns, and reached its peak 
on court days, when the whole 

side rode or drove in. The settlements cog. 
sisted generally of a mecting-house, a jail 
and court-house combined, a store and 4 
few log cabins, and in some of the outlying 
districts they were surrounded by stock. 
ades as protection against the Indians and 
wild beasts. None of the cities of Ohio, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Western Pennsyl- 
vania had yet arisen, and the major portion 
of the popuiation was still in the woods, 
Even Pittsburgh had but 1565 inhabitants 
in 1800. Lexington, Ky., with 1,797, was 
the metropolis of a large area. Nashville 
could boast but 355 people, including 14 
slaves, and Frankfort’s population was 368 
whites and 260 blacks. In this wild and 
lonely territory, from the southern border 
of Tennessee northward to the Ohio river 
and beyond, the Methodists were organ 
ized in twenty-seven circuits. 

They held revivals in 1796 and early ia 
1797 throughout the Cumberland and 
Holston districts, but the first of really 
Pentecostal horse-power was conducted by 
the Rev. James McGready, a Presbyterian 
with Methodist talents. McGready was 
pastor of the churches at Gasper River, 
Red River and Muddy River, in Logan 
county, Kentucky, and started the uproat 
by binding his congregations to a solema 
covenant to offer a special prayer each 
Saturday evening, each Sunday morning, 
and all day on the third Saturday of every 
month, for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon the world in general and Logaa 
county in particular. The Lord responded, 
as always, and reports of the furore ia 
Logan county soon spread eastward and 
northward, and there was a 
quickening throughout the West. In the 
revivals of every sect there was a gradual 
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tn in attendance and an increase in 
fervor, but as yet there were only isolated 
instances of the wild excesses which be- 
came epidemic with the introduction of 

tings. 

No one factor contributed more to the 
success of the great western revivals than 
these holy revels. Their origin has always 
been in dispute, and probably will remain 
so. Meetings similar in many respects were 
held by the Virginia Baptists during the 
eatly part of the Revolution, but at these 
only men remained on the meeting-grounds 
over night. This was a vital difference, for 
at genuine camp-mectings women take a 
yery prominent part. There is a tradition 
in our family that the first Methodist 
camp-meetings were conducted in Lincoln 
county, North Carolina, by the Rev. 
Daniel Asbury, my great grandfather, 
several years before they were heard of in 
the West. This has been corroborated by a 
Methodist historian, who says that in 
1794 the members of Rehoboth congrega- 
tion in Lincoln county, which was organ- 
ized by Daniel Asbury, held a camp-meet- 
ing in the forest near the church, which 
was so successful that it continued for 
several days. More than three hundred 
men and women were converted under the 
preaching of Daniel Asbury, William 
McKendree, Nicholas Watters, William 
Fulwood, and Dr. James Hall, a Presby- 
terian divine of Iredell county. The next 
year another meeting was held near the 
famous Rock Spring, and a few months 
later Daniel Asbury and James Hall con- 
ducted a great union mecting at Shepherd's 
Cross-Roads, in Iredell county, which was 
in progress more than a week. 

Camp-meectings were introduced into 
the West about the middle of 1799, when 
John and William McGee, the former a 
Methodist exhorter and the latter a Presby- 
terian, arrived in Logan county, Kentucky, 
on a preaching tour out of Tennessee. They 
attended a meeting in McGready’s church 
at Red River, and met with such astonish- 
ing success that the news of their prowess 
spread throughout the region, and at their 
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mext performance at Muddy River many 
families came with wagons and encamped 
in the woods. The plan met with instant 
favor, and thereafter camp-meetings were 
regular and important features of the 
revivals. They usually began on Thursday, 
or Friday, and continued until the follow- 
ing Tuesday or Wednesday. There was 
preaching morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, and sometimes the crowd became so 
hot for salvation that services had to be 
continued throughout the night. Both the 
pious and the impious settlers came from 
miles around, bringing bedding, pro- 
visions and tents, or sleeping in their 
covered wagons. The mectings reached 
perfection in Kentucky, where they at- 
tracted enormous congregations. More 
than 20,000 people thronged the grounds 
at Cabin Creek, a crowd almost as large 
appeared at another gathering at Cam- 
bridge, near Paris, and an even greater 
number attended the conclave at Cane 
Ridge, in Bourbon county, which centered 
about Elder Barton Stone's church. 
Bishop Asbury regarded camp-meetings 
with favor; to him the spectacle of thou- 
sands of men, women and children leaping 
and yelling was proof of a visitation of the 
Lord, and he loved to hear the howling of 
the prophets belaboring the wicked. “‘I 
pray to God,” he wrote, *‘that there may 
be a score of camp-meetings a week, and 
wonderful seasons of the Lord in all direc- 
tions.’” And again, ‘‘I rejoice to hear that 
there will be four or five hundred camp- 
meetings this year.’ Wherever he went he 
urged them upon the Methodist circuits, 
and was even able to organize them in the 
districts around New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston; his Journal describes one at 
Philipse Manor, near New York City, 
which was attended by more than 6000 
people, including a large delegation from 
Brooklyn. The first he attended personally 
was at Drake's Creek meeting-house near 
Nashville, in 1800. ““Yesterday,”” he wrote, 
‘and especially during the night, were 
witnessed scenes of deep interest. . . . The 
stand was in the open air, embosomed in 
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a wood of lofty beech trees. The ministers 
of God, Methodists and Presbyterians, 
united their labors, and mingled with the 
childlike simplicity of primitive times. 
Fires blazing here and there dispelled the 
darkness, and the shouts of the redeemed 
captives, and the cries of precious souls 
struggling into life, broke the silence of 
midnight. The weather was delightful; as 
if Heaven smiled, whilst mercy flowed in 
abundant streams of salvation to perish- 
ing sinners. I rejoice that God is visiting 
the sons of the Puritans, who are candid 
enough to acknowledge their obligations 
to the Methodists." 


IV 


The most remarkable feature of the 
Western revivals was the extraordinary 
physical phenomena that accompanied 
them. They appeared early, and at first 
were similar to the simple shoutings and 
leapings with which Methodists every- 
where had been familiar for more than 
fifty years, and by which they measured 
the holiness of their preachers; they had, 
indeed, been seen frequently in England 
under the ministry of George Whitefield 
and the Wesleys, and in this country under 
the exhortations of Benjamin Abbot, 
Robert Williams and Lorenzo Dow. But 
they reached a new peak at the camp- 
meetings, and as the excitement grew 
throughout the Ohio and Allegheny val- 
leys they increased in volume and variety. 
Before the fever abated all the congrega- 
tions were jerking, barking, jumping, 
hopping, dancing, prancing, screeching, 
howling, writhing in fits and convulsions, 
falling in cataleptic trances, and perform- 
ing many other strange and holy antics. 
The preachers themselves were often 
affected. They would be prostrated in the 
pulpit, or would go jerking and barking, 
or dancing around the meeting-house, cry- 
ing the glories of the Almighty. The Rev. 
John Thompson was afflicted with what 
was called the dancing exercise during a 
meeting at Turtle Creek, Kentucky, and 





for more than an hour cavorted about his 
pulpit, keeping perfect time and murmy,. 
ing over and over in a loud whisper, “This 
is the Holy Ghost—glory!"’ At a i 
in the Red River Church the Rev. William 
McGee suddenly sank unconscious to the 
floor, and his brother John trembled go 
violently that he could not preach, He 
was finally able to announce stutteri 
that God had hold of him and was shaking 
him, and immediately there was a 
uproar in the church. Many fell uncon. 
scious to the floor, but others only grunted, 
William McGee was sometimes so 

upon that he descended from the pulpit 
and rolled over and over in the dirt, his 
eyes streaming with tears as he exclaimed, 
“Jesus! Jesus!"’ John was similarly affected, 
and was also impelled to creep about on 
his belly like a snake, uttering weird cries 
and exhorting. This performance was gen- 
erally regarded as having something or 
other to do with the Garden of Eden. 
Other preachers were addicted to holy 
hopping and dancing, and stopped their 
sermons while they pranced up and down 
the aisles and around the preaching stand, 
One North Carolina exhorter fell a victim 
to an extremely distressing affliction: he 
sometimes stopped in the middle of his 
sermon, shouted that God was in the 
house, and then began to squeal like a pig. 
Thenceforth his sermon was constantly in 
terrupted by the cry of *‘oink! oink! oink!” 
and sometimes his friends had to prevent 
him from rooting in the ground with his 
nose. 

The children of the pioneer Methodists 
attended the camp-meetings with their 
mothers, and the effect of the excitement 
upon them was all that the most ferocious 
preacher could desire. Almost invariably 
they were among the first to be tormented 
by visions of Hell, and were encouraged 
to scream their love of Jesus and their feat 
of the devil. At almost every meeting the 
congregations stood entranced before the 
spectacle of children crawling about on 
their hands and knees, jerking, barking 
and foaming at the mouth. Often they 
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were taised to the shoulders of their proud 
fathers, where they told the people what 
was wrong with the human race, and in- 
yited them to go to Heaven. At a meeting 
at Flemingsburg, in Fleming county, Ken- 
tucky, in April, 1801, a peculiarly capti- 
vating performance was provided by two 
little girls about nine or ten years old. 
They were affected early, and began to 
twitch and jerk, and once in a while 
uttered hoarse barking sounds. Through- 
out the meeting they constantly cried out 
in great distress, while preachers and 
volunteers crowded about them and urged 
them to make ready for the celestial king- 
dom. Finally one of the children turned to 
the other and shrieked, “‘O you little 
sinner! Come to Christ!"’ and continued 
to so exhort until her companion fell in a 
faint. She then picked the victim up in her 
arms and lugged her down to the pulpit, 
crying, “Here is another star of light!"’ 

A month later, at a meeting held by 
both Methodists and Presbyterians at 
Indian Creek, in Harrison county, Ken- 
tucky, a twelve-year-old boy ran around 
the stand for ten minutes, barking furi- 
ously, while the preachers cheered him 
on. He then loped into the forest, where 
he mounted a fallen log and began to 
preach. Tears streamed from his eyes as he 
alternately barked and jerked. Two preach- 
ets supported him, and he talked for more 
than an hour. Finally he held his handker- 
chief aloft, and dropping it slowly, cried 
out, “Thus, O sinners, shall you drop into 
Hell unless you forsake your sins and turn 
to the Lord!’ He then fainted. This was a 
new sort of spell, and its effect was very 
powerful. As the handkerchief fluttered 
to the ground many shouted that it was 
wringing wet with the blood of Jesus, and 
the crowd was stampeded. Some began to 
bark, some jerked, some danced, some 
hopped, some just stood and wept, and 
others fell to the ground and bounced 
hither and yon. At another meeting a little 
girl, ten years old, exhorted for two hours. 
At still another, near Ten Mile, in Penn- 
sylvania, a little boy wept bitterly and 


would not be comforted. ‘Oh! I am lost 
forever!"’ he cried. “I am going right down 
to Hell! Oh! I see Hell, and the breath of 
the Lord like a stream of brimstone 
kindling it!"’ 

The jerking exercise appears to have 
started among the Methodists of Eastern 
Tennessee, but it soon became epidemic 
throughout the territory of the revivals. 
It was confined at first to a spasmodic 
twitching of the forearm, but later affected 
every muscle and tendon of the body. It 
was especially severe upon the muscles of 
the neck, for the head of the jerker flew 
backward and forward and from side to 
side with great rapidity, and with such 
force that head-dresses and even handker- 
chiefs which had been bound tightly 
around the cranium were shaken off. 
Sometimes the subject’s head would de- 
scribe a circular motion, which he gener- 
ally followed by spinning his whole body 
around like a top. The jerks became so 
prevalent that they occurred when the 
tormented one was not under the direct 
influence of preaching, and once a man or 
woman became a victim of the exercise it 
was renewed at the mere mention of it. 
Women frequently began jerking while 
engaged in their household duties, and 
laborers suddenly left off their work in 
the fields and began to bob up and down. 
But the jerks were principally in evidence 
at Camp-meetings; sometimes every mem- 
ber of the congregation was affected. “‘I 
have seen more than five hundred people 
jerking at once in my large congregations," 
wrote the Rev. Peter Cartwright. ‘“Most 
usually persons taken with the jerks were 
generally very severe. To see these proud 
young gentlemen and young ladies, dressed 
in their silks, jewelry and prunella from 
top to toc, take the jerks, would often 
you would see their fine bonnets, caps and 
combs fly; and so sudden would be the 
jerking of the head, that their long loose 
hair would crack almost as loud as a 
wagoner’s whip.’’ Sometimes a measure 
of relief would be obtained if the jerker 
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could catch hold of something. Lorenzo 
Dow described a camp-meeting ground in 
a Kentucky grove, where all the saplings 
had been cut off at the height of a man's 
chest, so the jerkers could hold on to them 
when the “‘exercises’’ began. Frequently 
during a meeting a hundred men and 
women could be seen clinging to the trees 
and jerking violently. 

The jerks generally subsided of their 
own accord. Blood-letting and other at- 
tentions by the medical faculty seldom had 
any effect. They left a trail of shattered 
nerves all over the West, and occasionally 
were fatal. Cartwright thus described the 
death of a jerker at a camp-meeting con- 
ducted by William McGee and others on 
the Ridge in Kentucky: 

There was a very great work of religion in the 

encampment. The jerks were very prevalent. 

There was a company of drunken rowdies who 

came to interrupt the meeting. These rowdies 

were headed by a very large drinking man. They 
came with their bottles of whiskey in their 
kets. This large man cursed the jerks, and all 
religion. Shortly afterward he took the jerks and 
he started to run, but he jerked so powerfully he 
could not get away. He halted among some sa 
lings, and although he was violently agitated, 
he took out his bottle of whiskey, and swore he 
would drink the damned jerks to death; but he 
jerked at such a rate that he could not get the 
ttle to his mouth, although he tried hard. At 
length he fetched a sudden jerk, and the bottle 
struck a sapling and was broken to pieces, and 

spilled his whiskey on the ground. There was a 

cat crowd paor round him, and when he 

| ao his whiskey he became very much enraged, 

and cursed and swore profanely, his jerks still in- 
creasing. At length he fetched a very violent jerk, 
soameel his neck, fell and soon expired, with his 
mouth full of —s and bitterness. . . . 
ao looked upon the jerks as a judgment of 


V 


Most of the early Methodist divines agreed 
with Cartwright that the jerks and other 
such phenomena were of supernatural 
origin, and encouraged their converts to 
yield to them; those who gave the most 
spectacular performances were considered 
the most blessed. Asbury approved of this 
attitude, although he once remarked that 
the “‘exercises’’ were not of themselves 
final proof of acceptance by the Lord. The 


schismatic Presbyterians, led by Elde 
Stone, McNemar and others, also rejoiced 
at the sight of jerking, howling, barking 
congregations, but the excesses of the 
camp-meetings were opposed by the Bap 
tists and the regular Presbyterians. The 
Baptists held that they were signs of de. 
moniacal possession, and pointed proudly 
to the exploit of a Baptist preacher whos 
congregations suddenly began to howl and 
jerk in unison. He levelled his finger at the 
front row and shouted: “In the name of 
the Lord I command all unclean spirits t 
leave this place!"’ Immediately the jerks 
subsided. The intelligent minority among 
the settlers also objected to the orgies 
which went on at the revivals, and par. 
ticularly deplored the promiscuous sez 
relations which naturally grew out of such 
constant and unrestrained mingling of 
men and women when both were emotion- 
ally unbalanced. This was always a most 
dangerous phase of camp-meeting activity, 
for the wall between religious frenzy and 
sexual passion is very thin, and then, as 
now, camp-meetings were followed by a 
great increase in the number of illegitimate 
births. 

But the Methodists did not find it diffi 
cult to produce evidence that the “exer 
cises’’ were directly from the hand of God, 
for the scoffer was frequently smitten with 
the jerks and barks at the moment of 
his sneering. One man remarked to another 
at a sacramental meeting in Tennessee, “I 
am persuaded it is the work of the devil.” 
Scarcely had the words left his lips when 
he screamed and tumbled headlong from 
a log on which he had been standing. He 
jerked for hours and then hastened to join 
the Methodists. Jacob Young, a Methodist 
itinerant, told his customers that the jerks 
were a judgment of God sent especially 
against their community, and immediately 
five hundred men and women began jerk 
ing, jumping and dancing. A Kentucky 
youth, ordered by his parents to attend a 
camp-meeting, told them he was ill and 
remained in bed. But he could not get 
sleep. His mind turned to the camp-meet 
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ing, and he thought particularly of a young 
woman who was a noted jerker. Suddenly 
he was jerked out of bed and around the 
room. He prayed, the jerks subsided, and 
he returned to bed. But again he thought 
of the young woman, and was again hurled 
from his bed. He dressed, went into the 
yard and started unhairing a dogskin. 
But the graining knife was flirted out of 
his hand, and he was jerked to and fro 
about the yard. He was again relieved by 
prayer, but when he resumed his work the 
jerking was renewed. He finally went to 
his room and began to weep, and when 
his family returned he was on his knees 
begging for mercy. 

The holy barking exercise frequently, 
but not always, accompanied or preceded 
the jerks, and also became epidemic 
throughout the revival region. “It was 
common,” wrote a Kentucky preacher, 
“to hear people barking like a flock of 
spaniels on their way to meeting. There 
they would start up suddenly in a fit of 
barking, rush out, roam around, and in a 
short time come foaming back. Down on 
all fours they sometimes went, growling, 
snapping their teeth and barking just like 
dogs."” Some of the converts who had 
visions and went into trances reported that 
throughout the period of unconsciousness 

ir bodies were permeated with a 
peculiar perfume, which was obviously 
celestial, and appeared to them to be 
similar to the smell of Christ's garments. 
Others, beside barking and jerking, rolled 
over and over, or turned cart-wheels; and 
still others ran in a straight line until they 
fell exhausted or came up against a tree. 
At one meeting in Western Pennsylvania 
fifty noses were broken by being butted 
against hard saplings, and more than a 
hundred others bled profusely. This gather- 
ing was accounted very successful. Many 
who had reached the heights of ecstasy 
through barking, jerking, running, jump- 
ing or dancing, suddenly began to sing in 
a very peculiar manner, the sound issuing 
from the chest instead of the throat. They 
explained that they occupied choice seats 


in the Heavenly City, and were trying to 
join in the singing of the angelic host. 

The falling exercise, which had ‘been 
common in Methodist meetings since the 
first field preaching of the Wesleys and 
George Whitefield, appeared in the West 
in July and August, 1788, when James Haw 
reported by letter to Asbury that several 
were prostrated during quarterly meetings 
in Bourbon county, Kentucky. This holy 
toppling became a regular feature of the 
great revivals, and continued to be the 
most popular. Scores fell at every meeting, 
and at some of the large gatherings hun- 
dreds and even thousands were down at 
one time. Some of the victims had no pre- 
liminary warning; others reported that 
they felt tingling sensations in the right 
elbow, appropriately near the funny bone, 
or in the arteries of the upper thigh. Im- 
mediately thereafter the toppler experi- 
enced a very distressing shortness of breath, 
and his heart seemed to be swelling. He 
screamed and fell to the floor, and “every 
tear now leaves his eye, and he shouts 
aloud for about twenty minutes. Mean- 
while the features of the face are calm and 
regular. His voice becomes more and more 
feeble for about twenty minutes more. By 
this time he is speechless, and motionless, 
and lies quiet perhaps an hour. During this 
time his pulse is rather lower than the 
usual state—the extremities are cold, the 
skin fresh and clear, the features of the 
face full, the eyes closed, but not so close 
as in sleep. Speech and motion return in 
the same gradual manner; the features be- 
come more full than before.*’ 

More than a thousand fell at the Cabin 
Creek meeting in Kentucky, and to prevent 
their being trodden under foot by the horde 
of stamping, screaming converts they were 
collected and laid out on two sides of the 
meeting-house, where they remained un- 
conscious for hours. This humane pro- 
cedure was followed at all the more im- 
portant meetings, and sometimes as many 
as fifty men neglected their own salvation 
to carry the fallen under shelter; often the 
building would be filled with them. The 
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exercises reached the peak of frenzy at the 
great Cane Ridge mecting, in Bourbon 
county, Kentucky, which began on Friday, 
August 6, 1801, and continued without 
intermission until the following Thursday. 
During this time there was continuous 
preaching and exhorting by seventeen 
preachers, and by an untold number of 
volunteers. It has been estimated that at 
one time 3000 people lay unconscious be- 
fore the preaching stands, and that as many 
as 500 jerked and barked in unison. One 
prayer of fifteen minutes duration by the 
Rev. William Burke, a famous itinerant, 
felled several hundred of his hearers; they 
dropped to the ground one after another, 
as if they had marched into a burst of 
machine-gun fire. 


VI 


This was probably the wildest and most 
ferocious Methodist gathering ever held 
in the United States. Between 25,000 and 
30,000 people attended; they came from 
as far away as a hundred miles, and for 
days before the preaching began the roads 
were filled with wagon trains, and singing, 
ecstatic pilgrims plodding through the 
dust and heat. The meeting began in a 
grove, in the center of which was Cane 
Ridge Church, but the excitement soon 
became so intense and widespread that all 
unity was lost, and the furore spread over 
a square mile and more of territory. When 
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night came torches and oil lamps shed g 
ghostly, flickering light upon the scene, 
and the weirdness and solemnity of the 
surroundings combined with the scream. 
ing denunciations of the preachers to 
throw the vast congregation into wild ex. 
cesses. The sound of the barking, shouting, 
singing and howling was audible more 
than five miles away, and sometimes the 
ground shook as the frenzied thousands 
stamped and leaped in their frantic efforts 
to escape Hell. Throughout the adjacent 
forest the preachers, mounted on stumps 
and logs, screamed their threats of dam- 
nation and promises of eternal glory, and 
in every grove and clearing were groaning, 
grunting groups, not all of whose ex- 
cesses, perhaps, were strictly religious in 
character. Little children went barking 
and jerking through the throngs; one child 
was considered especially blessed because 
she barked hoarsely, like a mastiff, while 
the best the others could do was-to imitate 
spaniels or other small dogs. Another girl 
of seven perched upon a preacher’s shoulder 
and shricked descriptions of Heaven and 
Hell that sent hundreds into convulsions; 
they grovelled and rolled upon the ground, 
beseeching the Lord to take them away 
from the hard labor of the frontier and 
conduct them to choice places amid the de- 
lights of Paradise. This was probably the 
greatest camp-meeting ever held. It makes 
a brilliant purple spot in Methodist annals. 
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Bacteriology 


THE BACTERIOPHAGE 


By Roscoz SPENCER 


ge business of the biologist is the study 
Tor living things. He is not concerned, 
primarily, with dead matter, but with the 
structure and function of living forms. 
Therefore, he should be able to recognize 
life when he sees it—to distinguish the liv- 
ing from the non-living. But can he? As a 
rule, yes; but not always. 

Esop tells of a war between the birds 
and the beasts in which the bat, possessing 
characteristics of both, could, at will, 
safely join either side or remain neutral. 
Similarly, if we scan the biological scale 
from man to monad, we encounter certain 
borderline types, such as the mycetozoa, 
which resemble both animals and plants. 
The systematic biologist has found these 
forms far more difficult to classify than the 
bat. Still further down lie forms which can- 
not be seen by the most powerful micro- 
scopes, and are known to exist only by 
their effects. What are they? So little is 
known of their structure, chemical compo- 
sition and life history that they cannot be 
classified at all. 

Many diseases of man, animals and 
plants seem to be caused by these lowest 
of living things. Smallpox in man, the 
hoof-and-mouth disease in cattle, and the 
mosaic disease in tobacco plants are typ- 
ical of this class. If a small amount of ma- 
terial from a smallpox pustule is spread on 
the clean-shaven skin of a calf, numerous 
other pustules will form in from seven to 
nine days. Material from one of these pus- 
tules may then be transferred to other ani- 
mals and the process repeated indefinitely. 
We are forced to conclude, therefore, that 
the active principle somehow multiplies. 


But how? No one knows. Nothing in this 
material has ever been identified under the 
microscope as the disease agent, although 
the search for some kind of formed matter, 
an organism or cell, has been carried on 
since the days of Pasteur and Koch. There 
are, as everyone knows, many diseases of 
man and animals that are caused by com- 
paratively large forms, the bacteria. But 
other disease viruses are so small that they 
apparently approach the size of the larger 
chemical molecules. In consequence some 
of our Carrels and Loebs are wondering if 
the bacteria themselves may not have para- 
sites. It is entirely possible. 

In 1915 Twort, an Englishman, discov- 
ered an invisible agent which dissolved and 
thus destroyed a culture of a micrococcus. 
A drop of the dissolved organisms, when 
added to a fresh culture, would completely 
dissolve it also, and this process could be 
repeated indefinitely. Was he dealing with 
a living parasite of the bacteria? Or with 
a ferment secreted by the micrococcus it- 
self, which produced thus its own destruc- 
tion? Twort was unable to decide and per- 
haps displayed good judgment in not 
theorizing too much. Later D’Herelle, a 
Frenchman, found a similar substance in 
the secretions of dysentery patients; it at- 
tacked the dysentery bacillus. He named it 
a bacteriophage, which means a bacteria 
consumer. Since then a bacteriophage has 
been found for many other organisms. 

The reality of these bacteriophages can 
be demonstrated, but observers have not 
yet agreed as to whether they are inde- 
pendent living units—autonomous beings 
capable of reproducing their kind—or 
merely ferments secreted by the bacterial 
organism under abnormal conditions. In 
many ways a bacteriophage resembles the 
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ferments (enzymes), which are non-living 


made its study one of the most interestj 





catalytic agents—the organic products of and romantic enterprises of research — 
living cells. But though it has all the char- launched in a decade. Can it be a ferment al 
acteristics of a ferment, it has more beside. derived from the bacterial cell and at the 

It is a ferment capable of multiplying in- same time take on an independent exis, : 
definitely when given its suitable medium, ence? Is it a mutation? Scientists are, g on 
which is the living bacterial cell. Ie will least, acquainted with something analo. sin 
not attack dead bacteria. It behaves in the gous: the malignant cancer. Cancer cells ee 
bacterial body in a fashion indistinguish- bear a relation to the animal body not up. ple 
able from that of a virus of disease in the like that between the bacteriophage and das 
cells of plants and animals. D'’Herelle the bacterial body. It has been shown ex. 200 
showed that its dissolving power may be perimentally that they will not develop ma 
enhanced, or, in other words, its virulence when transplanted in the body of any other 

increased, by passing it im succession species than that from which they came, 

through fresh bacterial cultures, just as the The investigator who discovers what in- 

virulence of bacteria may be increased by duces or stimulates these cells to go it TH 


successive passages through the animal alone, to become outlaws, will have taken 


body. Ferments possess no such qualities. 
Furthermore, it has been repeatedly shown 
that the bacteriophage acts in units or 


quanta, and that these units can be counted 


just as bacteria are counted. D’Herelle thus 


a big step toward an explanation of the 
mystery. In the same way the bacterio- 
phage may be considered as a bacterial can- 
cer—a parasite of the bacterial species with 
which it is found associated, and the solu- 


insists upon its independent existence as a__ tion of either problem will very likely re 
bacterial parasite, claiming it has all the sult in the solution of the other. But 
fundamental attributes of life, namely, as- regardless of theories, the fact remains that 
" similation, adaptation and reproduction, the bacteriophage is a thing new to science, 
but many other investigators are opposed a borderline something, a kind of tertiom 
to this view. They regard it as simply a wid which lies in the twilight zone be 
ferment which is manufactured by some tween living and non-living forms. The 
abnormal process of bacterial metabolism; literature upon the subject is already vo 
they show that there is no increase in bac- luminous, and imaginative and adventur- 
teriophages unless the bacteria themselves ous scientists have indulged in so much 
are growing or in process of multiplication. speculation and controversy in regard to 
They also call attention to the fact that its nature that the more practical minded 
a much higher temperature is required to have facetiously and, perhaps, aptly te 
destroy a bacteriophage than is required ferred to these discussions as transcen 

for the destruction of the usual living bacteriology. 

forms, to the fact that it has high resist- Nevertheless, the discovery of the bac- 
ance to alcohol, ether and other antisep- teriophage has stimulated a healthy it 
tics, and to its extremely small size as terest in the whole subject of invisible 
measured by its ability to penetrate col- ultra-viruses. Biologists are beginning to 
lodion filters. Finally they point out that suspect that herein may lie some funda- 





there is no evidence that it can respire, that 
is, consume oxygen and give off carbon 
dioxide. 

At the present time, therefore, the bac- 
teriophage may be regarded either as a fer- 
ment produced by bacterial activity or as 


mental secret of life, since the bacterio- 
phage appears to be representative of the 
most primitive of living forms, which lie, 
figuratively, at the very roots of the tree 
of life and are perhaps the connecting links 
between living and non-living mattet. 
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an independent organism which preys upon Consequently, certain research workers ia 
the bacterial cell. This uncertainty has this field no longer regard life as something 
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in the shape of a cell, something formed 
with a body, or limiting membrane, or cap- 
sule. Why should not life exist in an amor- 
, non-particulate or non-corpuscular 
form? The smallest cell is comparatively 
, as is shown by its reaction to 

simple dyes. If the evolutionary hypothesis 
js correct, it is argued, there must be sim- 
forms of life. Just as the physicist has, 
during the last decade, shown us that the 
atom is not the smallest particle of inani- 
mate matter, so the biologist begins to 
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cherish hopes of demonstrating that the 
cell is not the smallest living particle. The 
modern physicist is concerned chiefly with 
electrons and protons; the modern biolo- 
gist with ultra-viruses, microplasms and 
colloidal micella. 

A few years ago bacteriophagy had not 
been heard of. It is now an established 
branch of both biology and bacteriology. 
“Knowledge is like the surface of a sphere; 
the more it grows, the more it comes in 
contact with the unknown.”’ 


Physiology 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HORMONES 
By L. M. Hussey 


trnoves the extension of theological 
legislation in the Republic may soon 
make the viewpoint illegal, physiologists 
still look upon the living human organism 
as a complex physico-chemical machine. 
But while never wholly losing sight of 
this mechanistic concept, many physicians 
and even biochemists tend to forget the 
factor of complexity. This tendency to- 
ward a dangerous simplification is seen at 
times among the indubitably learned; as 
for the larger body of practicing physi- 
cians, they are in this respect excessively 
gullible. 

Their credulity, with its accompani- 
ment of erroncous theory and irrational 
practice, flourishes nowhere more gener- 
ously than in the field of the glandular 
secretions. The fact that the chemical 
mysteries of these secretions, these hor- 
mones, begin at last to yield to investiga- 
tion seems to stimulate, rather than 
diminish, the body of error that character- 
izes their use in the treatment of disease. 
In the days of Brown-Séquard, and for 
Many years after, the functions of most of 
the glands were scarcely guessed at, and 
the hormones that they secreted were un- 
known. At such a time one might reason- 
ably look for a great deal of gaudy gues- 
sing, with its accompanying quack theory 
and practice. The physicians of the day, 


however, paid virtually no attention to 
the glands. Their interest did not actually 
develop until rather recently—that is, not 
until after sufficient evidence had accumu- 
lated to demonstrate that the hormones 
and other gland substances, due to their 
highly complex functions, should be used 
in therapy only with great caution. Once 
this was established, their unrestricted 
use began, in many quarters, to flourish! 

A part of that therapy has been less the 
result of quackery than of simple-minded- 
ness. Thus when J. J. Abel, of the Johns 
Hopkins, something like two decades ago, 
isolated epinephrin, an active principle of 
the suprarenal capsule, it was at once 
gratuitously assumed that several great 
physiological mysteries had been simul- 
taneously solved. Since it was found that 
epinephrin, when injected into the body, 
raised the blood-pressure, it was concluded 
immediately that the pressure of the blood 
was strictly regulated, in the normal 
human body, by this interesting substance, 
poured into the blood stream from the 
gland of its secretion. As a result of this 
theory some curious therapeutic measures 
were adopted. Later it was found that the 
function of epinephrin in the human body 
was by no means so simple, and then the 
problem of blood-pressure became a mys- 
tery again, and so did the exact purpose of 
the suprarenal gland. 

A more recent example of medical 
simple-mindedness, having behind it wide- 
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spread official support, is seen in the in- 
discriminate advocacy of iodine as a goiter 
preventive in the so-called Goiter Belt. In 
certain of the Western States, as, for in- 
stance, Wisconsin, simple goiter is an un- 
usually prevalent disease. Now, there are 
two major forms of goiter and the variety 
known as simple goiter is an enlargement 
of the thyroid gland, due to a deficiency 
in the thyroid hormone. In the other and 
more dangerous type, known as the ex- 
ophthalmic, the gland also enlarges, but 
there is no lack of thyroid hormone. In 
exophthalmic goiter too much secretion 
occurs, with a consequent train of perilous 
symptoms. 

It has long been known that iodine has 
a beneficial influence on simple goiter. 
Not long ago the thyroid hormone, due 
to the researches of E. C. Kendall, was 
isolated and named thyroxin. Thyroxin 
was shown to contain iodine. Inferenti- 
ally, at least, it therefore appeared that 
simple goiter might result from a lack of 
sufficient iodine in the food supply, with 
a resulting deficiency in the secretion of 
thyroxin. And coincidentally it was found 
that in the Goiter Belt the water supply— 
and it is from water and salt that iodine 
compounds are normally supplied to the 
body—was lacking in iodine. 

At once there was instituted an enthusi- 
astic prophylatic therapy. The refiners of 
salt were urged to restore to their product 
a portion of the iodine lost in the refining 
process. Small amounts of iodine com- 
pounds were added to the town water 
supplies. One investigator, writing en- 
thusiastically a year or so ago in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences— 
one of the oldest and most orthodox of 
publications—advocated putting an iodine 
salt into the reservoirs of all cities in the 
Goiter Belt, and educating the people of 
smaller communities to the use of iodine 
tablets. 

A little later, however, A. S. Jackson, 
in the same journal, observed that the in- 
discriminate administration of iodine to 
whole populations was dangerous, for in 
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a certain type of goiter, the adenomatoys 
kind, the administration of even minuy 
amounts of iodine produces the perj 

exophthalmic variety. Still later, anothe 


investigator gave warning that all prophy. | 


lactic administration of iodine should 
individual and the dosage carefully regy. 
lated, lest exophthalmic goiter appear, 

The dispassionate observer conclude 
that all is not known about the thyroid 
and its secretion. Wholesale attempts tp 
influence this secretion must obviously 
result in many untoward phenomena. The 
enthusiasts simply overlook the mysterious 
complexity of glandular secretion and 
function, which are a part of the general 
complexity of human metabolism. In their 
eyes the body becomes less an elaborate 
and largely uninvestigated physico-chemi- 
cal machine than a simple test-tube inw 
which a chemical reagent may be poured 
with the naive expectation of a neat and 
clearly defined reaction. 

Thyroxin, a definite chemical substance, 
has, as I said a moment ago, been isolated 
from the thyroid gland. This is an achieve 
ment; it measurably decreases the unknown 
factors in thyroid functioning. But unde 
what conditions is thyroxin formed in th 
gland? Iodine apparently influences is 
production, but what else? Is it the only 
secretory product of importance or dos 
the gland elaborate further hormones # 
yet unknown? Will a definite deficiency d 
iodine in the food supply invariably giv 
rise to an enlargement of the thyroid- 
that is, to simple goiter? Or must there be, 
initially, some other factor? 

Here are questions of great important 
that remain unanswered, yet they relat 
to a gland that has received, in all prob 
ability, more investigation than any othe 
of the ductless system. There is a plait 
possibility that a definite nervous stimule 
tion has some relation to the thyroid aa 
its hormone. Here is 2 problem of endo 
rinology upon which much has be 
postulated but little work performed. Om 
of the few experimental approaches to tht 
problem has been made recently in dh 
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Harvard Medical School by S. W. Britton, 
whose work, however, related not to the 
thyroid but to the pancreas. 

It is now common knowledge that there 
has been prepared from pancreatic tissue 
a highly active extract known as insulin, 
which has the power, when introduced 
into the blood stream of diabetics, of in- 
fluencing the destruction of excessive 
blood sugar. Insulin is one of the pancre- 
atic hormones. But what regulates its 
secretion in the healthy pancreas? Britton 
has been able to demonstrate that one of 
the direct regulating factors is the right 
vagus nerve. When this nerve is experi- 
mentally stimulated, the secretion of insulin 
increases, as is shown by a decrease in the 
blood sugar. When the stimulation is 
withdrawn, the blood sugar returns to its 
normal level. 

Here, in respect to a single hormone, a 
part, but only a small part, of the mystery 
surrounding its production in the gland 
vanishes before investigation. Another in- 
sulin mystery may be expected shortly to 
yield the secret of its chemical composi- 
tion. Heretofore insulin has been known 
only as a more or less impure if potent 
extract, but a few months ago Abel 
announced his preparation of the pure 
substance, in the form of crystals. Any 
chemist will understand that as a step 
toward the understanding of insulin’s 
chemical structure, its isolation in a pure 
state, in a crystalline form, is a long one. 

However, even were the chemical nature 
of insulin fully known at this moment, the 


_ hormone would still invite speculation 


and study. Its very action in the blood 
remains unknown. I do not mean that the 
obvious results of its administration are a 
mystery. Everyone knows that insulin, 
added to the blood, will reduce blood 
sugar, and so, in cases of diabetes, relieve 
the outstanding symptoms of the disease. 
But how does it bring about this destruc- 
tion of sugar in the blood? 

_ The problem is not simple. It is an 
instance of the general complexity of all 
glandular and hormonic problems. We 


know, for instance, that insulin does not 
destroy sugar by direct action, in the sense 
that a little sulphuric acid, poured upon 
sugar in a test tube, will destroy it. Insulin, 
admitted to the blood stream of a diabetic, 
does not act directly in lowering the 
amount of sugar (glucose) in the circula- 
tion. Instead, it brings about the inter- 
vention of other substances or factors that 
result in the disappearance of the glucose. 
What are these factors? Does insulin cause 
a change in the arrangement of the sugar 
molecule and so render it oxidizable? 
Lundsgaard and Holbdll, of the University 
of Copenhagen, a few months past, reported 
the discovery of a new variety of glucose 
obtained by mixing together glucose and 
insulin with the addition of a little fresh 
muscle tissue. This form, which differs 
from ordinary glucose in its optical prop- 
erties, they regard as a product of the first 
step in the oxidation of glucose within 
the body. But their theory requires con- 
firmation and much of the mystery re- 
mains. 

Insulin is now known in the pure state, 
although its chemical structure is yet un- 
veiled. Thyroxin is known and its chemistry 
as well. And, of course, epinephrin and its 
chemistry have been a part of knowledge 
for two decades. But what of pituitrin, the 
active extract of the pituitary body? What 
of the extract Collip lately obtained from 
the parathyroid gland, an extract potent 
in regulating the amount of calcium in the 
circulation? What of the secretory products 
of the gonads and the ovaries? 

Not one of these hormones has been 
obtained in the pure state. Potent glandular 
extracts are known, but the pure hormones 
are as yet unidentified. Their chemistry 
remains, of course, a secret of nature still 
undivulged. The precise mechanism of 
their functioning is even more obscure. 
In the matter of the female sex hormone, 
much surprising information has come to 
light during the past year in reference to 
the tissues in which it is secreted. Previ- 
ously the ovary was regarded as the chief 
locus of secretion. Now, however, Doisy, 
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Allen, Frank and other investigators have 
shown that an apparently identical hor- 
mone can be obtained from the ovarian 
follicle, the corpus luteum and the placenta 
in pregnancy. This interesting hormone, 
when injected into young female animals, 
brings about a swift and premature puberty. 
What is its chemical nature? Whence does 
it come, and from what structures? How 
does it function within the body? These 
questions cannot, at present be answered. 

So complex are the gland problems and 
the problems of the accompanying hor- 
mones that major errors have been made 
even in connection with the basic function 
of certain glands. An instance, brought to 
light within the past twelve-month, is 
that of the pituitary body. This little 
gland is situated at the base of the brain, 
to which it is attached as well as to the 
skull. Although its precise function, and 
the function of its hormone or hormones 
have remained obscure, it has long been 
held that its removal inevitably resulted 
in death. Such an opinion naturally ele- 
vated the pituitary to a position of im- 
portance in the glandular system. No one 
could explain just why it was necessary 
to life, yet without it apparently life 
ceased. Whenever the pituitary was re- 
moved from a laboratory animal there 
followed lassitude, drowsiness, convul- 
sions, coma, and death. 


It occurred, however, to Dandy anj 
Reichert, of the Johns Hopkins, that the 
same train of symptoms also followed 
surgical injury to the base of the brain, 
Since the pituitary is in an isolated ang. 
tomical position, making its surgical te. 
moval, without injury to the surrounding 
tissue, extremely difficult, they argued that 
death resulting from hypophysectomics, 
that is to say, removal of the pituitary, 
was the result of injury to the brain, and 
not a consequence of pituitary loss. By the 
application of a new surgical technique 
they found that they could actually remove 
the pituitary without consequent death, 
Their technique simply avoids the injuries 
to surrounding brain tissue involved in 
other operative procedures. 

Thus an ancient error—the necessity of 
the pituitary to life—falls before investigz- 
tion. The work of the Baltimoreans makes 
the pituitary gland a somewhat less awe- 
some and romantic organ than it used to 
be. However, if mystery means romance, 
much of the old quality still attaches itself 
to the same little organ. And a like 
romance of the unknown still surrounds 
all the other glands of the endocrine 
system. Before it vanishes under investi- 
gation, much that is droll in glandular 
therapy, I predict, will be practiced, and 
much that is droll in theory, I similarly 
foresee, will be enunciated. 
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THE MORAL LAW 


BY WILLIAM SEAGLE 


7 was but a few years ago that Gustavus 
Meyers compiled a book of historical 
legislative imbecilities, entitled “‘Ye 

Ancient Blue Laws.’’ Now it has become 
a practical handbook for district attorneys 
in Tennessee and Massachusetts, not to 
mention Kansas and California. Anti- 
evolution laws, like the Volstead Act, have 
ceased to be jokes. Even the usually 
heathenish Federal government begins to 
give evidence of falling into line. On all 
sides our so-called moral legislation has 
degraded the fine solemnity and dignity 
which once, in Anglo-Saxon Common Law 
lands, characterized the legislative act. 
The new constitutional doctrine is that all 
legislation for the public health, safety or 
morals, however extravagant, is within 
the scope of the police power. Thus the 
tustic lawmakers are able to give their 
fancy free scope. In a general way, nearly 
everyone is acquainted with the scope of 
these new laws. But there are many of 
them which are so nearly sui generis that 
the average man is still unaware of their 
existence. 

Naturally the God-fearing have concen- 
trated on the schools. In the Bible Belt, 
school and church are one and inseparable. 
Laws requiring instruction in the baneful 
effects and frightful consequences of stimu- 
lants and narcotics are rapidly becoming 
commonplaces. If not all the States in the 
South ban evolution in the public schools, 
they at least try to fortify the minds of 
the young against it. In all, thirteen 
States now have compulsory Bible reading 
laws. Long ago many of the State courts 
decided that at Common Law it was law- 
ful to permit the Bible to be read in the 


schools. Such a gratifying result was 
reached, for example, in Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and 
Virginia. But in Louisiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin the decisions had been unfa- 
vorable, and this made for uncertainty 
and a parlous state of affairs. True, two 
States, Iowa and New Jersey, had specific 
laws mentioning the Bible with approval. 
But the Iowa act merely said tersely that 
“the Bible shall not be excluded from the 
public schools of this State,’’ and the New 
Jersey act rather lackadaisically that ‘‘no 
religious exercise shall be permitted except 
reading the Bible.’’ These did not embody 
the proper philosophy and spirit at all. 
So Georgia led in 1921 with a law which 
had teeth in it. There followed Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, North 
Dakota, Mississippi, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota and Tennessee. 

All these new laws have high-toned 
preambles. ‘“To insure greater security in 
the faith of our fathers,”’ recites the Maine 
law, ‘“‘to inculcate into the lives of the 
rising generation the spiritual values 
necessary to the well-being of our and 
future civilizations, to develop those high 
moral and religious principles essential 
to human happiness, to make available 
to the youth of our land the book which 
has been the inspiration of the greatest 
masterpieces of literature, art and music 
and which has been the strength of the 
great men of the Christian Era, there shall 
be in all the public schools of the State, 
daily or at suitable intervals, readings from 
the Scriptures with special emphasis upon 
the Ten Commandments, the Psalms of 
David, the Proverbs of Solomon, the 
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Sermon on the Mount and the Lord's 
Prayer.’’ The Florida and Kentucky laws 
reason that “‘it is to the interest of good 
moral training, and of a life of honorable 
thought and good citizenship, that the 
public school children should have lessons 
of morality brought to their attention 
during their school days.’ Teachers who 
neglect to comply with the law may be 
dismissed and in Kentucky their pay may 
be withheld. Lest compliance be per- 
functory, even the number of verses is pre- 
scribed in many of the laws. The doses, 
allopathic or homeopathic, are as follows: 
in Delaware, at least five verses; in Idaho, 
twelve to twenty verses; in Georgia, at 
least one chapter; in Tennessee, at least 
ten verses. A wide acquaintance with the 
Book is further assured in Tennessee by 
forbidding the reading of the same chapter 
more than twice during the same session. 


II 


Sage as this particular provision is, and 
meticulous as is its draughtsmanship, on 
the whole, the Bible laws are very care- 
lessly drawn. It is a familiar fact, alas, 
that many portions of the Holy Book are 
lewd, lascivious, indecent and obscene. 
In fact, there are judicial decisions which 
establish this: they are compiled in 
Theodore Schroeder's ‘‘Obscene Literature 
and Constitutional Law”’ and show that in 
several instances matter has been barred 
from the mails as obscene which turned 
out on examination to be compilations of 
Bible quotations. As the new laws stand, 
it would be perfectly legal for a jocose 
schoolma’am to undermine the morals of 
her charges by frequently reading to them 
the Song of Solomon, for instance. Before 
it is too late, then, let the laws be amended 
to add a clause, “provided, however, that 
nothing in this act contained shall be 
taken to excuse the encouragement of 
licentiousness.”” 

When the telephone came into general 
use, little did we realize that there was a 
defect in our laws. We had laws against 


using indecent language, but did 
apply to the citizen who swore when the 
operator gave him the wrong number? Ar 
an early date, the lawgivers of North 
Dakota awoke. In 1907, they penalized 
the utterance of indecent language over 
the telephone. Now Texas has hastened 
to fall into line, and has enacted this 
North Dakota resolve ipsissimis verbis. The 
phonograph was invented, and several 
of the Mid-Western States similarly passed 
laws against playing lascivious composi- 
tions on this new instrument of Satan. 
Even now, in one of our great agricultural 
empires, a corn-belt Solon must be knitting 
his legislative brows as he sits drafting a 
bill to protect the endangered morals of 
his constituents from the radio. 

In the Nineteenth Century the callow 
youth bent on sowing his wild oats lacked 
an accessory which the high-stepper now 
finds indispensable. I refer naturally to the 
taxicab—the sine qua non of up-to-date hot 
love. One may now be transported speedily 
and expeditiously to the night-club, to the 
house of joy, to the little love nest. Fora 
number of years the taxicab drivers plied 
their nefarious trade unmolested. But if 
they continue to do so today, it is under 
the pains and penalties of law. There has 
been a Movement. The result has been 
what may properly be called a standard 
Anti-Transportation for Immoral Purposes 
Law. It is on the books in Delaware, 
Louisiana, Maine, North Dakota, Pena- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
It commands the driver to keep his eyes 
open. If he knows, or has reason to suspect, 
that his passenger has a rendezvous, he 
must tell him politely but firmly to walk. 
In short, the law strikes the evil at its 
source. It makes the taxi-driver a guardian 
of the public morals! 

When Satan, too, encompassed the adop- 
tion of Woman's Suffrage, little did the 
average American suspect its threat to our 
ancient standards of decency. But as soon 
as they were enfranchised, women begat 
to be admitted to jury duty, and many 
States even made this service compulsory. 
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Alas, the feminists had overlooked most 
of the existing State laws with respect to 
the custody and conduct of juries! They 
vided that if a jury did not agree with- 
out retiring, an officer had to be sworn to 
keep its members together in a private 
place and not permit any person to com- 
municate with them nor do so himself. 
Once the case was submitted to them and 
they were ushered into the jury-room, no 
bailiff could disturb them. One does not 
need more than the moral sense of a Fiji 
Islander to suspect what goings-on there 
could be behind those stolid doors. Mixed 
juries! God only knew how many good 
women and true would be ruined. More- 
over, how could their partners in guilt be 
taken when the law made it impossible 
to burst into the den of vice? Obviously, 
the jury-room threatened to become as 
favorite a place of assignation as the grotto 
of the nymphs. California, in 1919, was the 
first State to solve this delicate problem. 
A clause was added to its jury law, thus: 

provided, however, that when the jury is com- 

ed of both men and women, in the event that 

it shall become necessary to retire for the night, 


the women must be kept in a room or rooms 
separate and apart from the men. 


Thus, when the shades of night fell, the 
husbands of California suffragists were no 
longer made cuckolds. Pennsylvania fol- 
lowed in 1921, Kentucky in 1922, and 
North Dakota in 1923. What of the other 
States? The blot, alas, is still upon their 
scutcheons. Here is a cause for the Watch 
and Ward Society! 

But there is now far more legislation 
than ever before against all the ancient 
and customary vices. Its broad aspects are 
familiar, but one often encounters quite 
new ideas. Examining the State Prohibi- 
tion acts, for example, one concludes that 
Volstead was a novice. Padlocks, forsooth! 
After all, perhaps not too much is to be 
expected of a pioneer. What chance has a 
scofflaw in Colorado or Iowa? It is there 
enacted that the attempt to destroy any 
liquid while an officer of the law is making 
a search is prima facie evidence that it is 


intoxicating. The Alabama drys have 
turned the penological clock back whole 
decades: in Alabama a judge is forbidden 
ever to suspend sentence in a case of liquor 
violation! In Kentucky, which has, per- 
haps, the most savage Prohibition law of 
any State, the general reputation of the 
accused for bootlegging may be proved— 
thus disposing of an immemorial rule of 
evidence. The Kentucky law also tries to 
convert every citizen into a spy and in- 
former. It offers a standing reward of $50 to 
any person furnishing information leading 
to the arrest and conviction of a bootlegger. 
Oregon, going further, has resolved to 
make Prohibition pay its own way: all 
fines collected in liquor cases go into a 
special fund to be used for paying the 
salaries of snouters. It is still a mooted 
question if Congress under the Eighteenth 
Amendment may make it criminal to pur- 
chase intoxicating liquor, but in 1923 
Maine amended its conspiracy law to make 
it criminal for two or more persons, as 
buyers and sellers, to conspire to bring 
about a sale of liquor in the State. Thus, 
in that great State, the man who buys a 
finger of Scotch even for his own use is 
guilty of a criminal conspiracy, and has 
foisted upon him all the odious associa- 
tions which Anglo-Saxon law has always 
attached to that crime. In North Dakota, 
one may not sell even vinegar or syrup 
“under circumstances from which the 
seller may reasonably deduce an intention 
on the part of the purchaser to use the 
same for beverage purposes.’ The cir- 
cumspection with which many of the laws 
enumerate forbidden means of liquor trans- 
portation is quite amusing: Indiana singles 
out the airplane, North Dakota the buggy, 
Iowa the suitcase. In Texas all confiscated 
liquor must be delivered to the State 
Board of Control for use in eleemosynary 
institutions, to which, under the terms 
of an old law, the State must supply 
Spiritus frumenti. 

With the laws against adulterating 
liquor we come upon the sad (and in- 
escapable) dilemma of Prohibition. At 
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first glance these laws appear to be bul- 
warks of dryness. Merely to adulterate 
liquor with poisonous ingredients is made 
a felony if fatal results follow. To leave 
the bootlegger to the ordinary penal law 
is frequently to let him escape almost 
entirely. But upon closer scrutiny, it must 
be evident that to make his carelessness 
manslaughter and murder is only to en- 
courage him to manufacture good stuff. 
In Florida, Illinois, Oklahoma and Ten- 
nessee, if the drinker dies, the seller or 
dispenser is a murderer. In Iowa he is 
guilty of manslaughter. In Tennessee, even 
if the drink is ignorantly given, the crime 
is manslaughter. 

The Demon Rum is thus legally laid, 
but the Demon Nicotine is still in the 
saddle. Most of the States, for a long time 
now, have had laws against the sale of 
cigarettes to minors, but in the last few 
years several have introduced absolute 
tobacco prohibition. Apparently the Nine- 
teenth Amendment is on its way. Idaho, 
North Dakota and Utah have passed such 
tobacco prohibition laws, but have had 
to repeal them. Kansas, Arkansas, and 
South Dakota, however, having done the 
good work, remain as adamant. Un- 
doubtedly the obstinate resistance to 
liquor prohibition is tending to save the 
weed. But one of the results of the new 
crusade is to make it illegal to smoke in 
public restaurants in Nebraska, Idaho and 
North Dakota. In North Dakota ciga- 
rettes may not be advertised. The law of 
Idaho generously permits patrons of public 
restaurants to smoke, but only in the 
toilet-rooms thereof. The Christians who 
had to take to the catacombs had a com- 
paratively pleasant time of it. 

The evils of the pool-room are beginning 
to keep our Christian lawgivers awake 
as never before. Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, 
Mississippi and Ohio are in the list. The 
license fees are growing larger and the 
regulations ever more burdensome. The 
Georgia law even prohibits baseball tickers 
in pool-rooms. The laws commonly re- 
quire the interiors of all pool-rooms to be 
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so arranged as to furnish a clear and up. 
obstructed view from the street. I quote 
one: ‘No billiard-room shall permit any 
screens, curtains, blinds, partitions g 
other obstructions to be used to prevent 
a clear view of the interior, which clea 
view must be maintained at all times. No 
partitions forming rooms, stalls or other 
enclosures shall be permitted.” Forty. 
nately, for the necessities of nature, the law 
continues: ‘“This provision, however, shall 
not be construed to prohibit the main. 
tenance of wash-rooms and toilet-rooms 
for proper purposes, nor the maintenance 
of closets for storing purposes exclusively.” 
The pool-room laws also exhibit another 
dilemma of the righteous. The Y. M.C. A, 
fights the devil with his own weapons, 
and the Y. M. C. A.’s have excellent pool- 
rooms. What to do? The Georgia and 
Mississippi laws specifically exempt Y. M. 
C. A. pool-rooms from their Christian 
Operation. 

The regulation of carnivals is another 
new field for wowsers. In the language of 
one of the recent laws a carnival is defined 
as an aggregation of persons which “‘at- 
tracts attendance and causes promiscuous 
commingling of persons in a spirit of 
merrymaking and revelry.’’ Idaho began 
in 1921 by legislating them out of existence 
entirely. ‘Travelling carnival companies,” 
the law decreed, “‘are hereby forbidden 
from operating in the State of Idaho.” 
If they entered the State, their property 
was subject to confiscation. Merry-go- 
rounds and such innocent amusements, 
however, were exempted. In 1923, three 
other States, Minnesota, North Dakota 
and Vermont, followed suit, but contented 
themselves with regulation only. In 1925, 
Minnesota amended its law to exclude 
carnivals from within one mile of villages. 
A special feature of the North Dakota law 
is that it bans the dancing of the hootchic- 
kootchie. 

There have been hundreds of town and 
city ordinances regulating dance-halls, but 
in the last five years five sovereign States 
have taken a hand. Chapters and verses are 
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as follows: Minnesota: L. 1923, Ch. 136; 
North Dakota: L.1925, Ch. 128; South 
Dakota: L. 1921, Ch. 334; Washington: 
L. 1923, Ch. 111; Wisconsin: L. 1925, Ch. 
66. All dance-halls are required to obtain 
State permits. The age of admission is 
ally eighteen. A policeman must be 
t at every dance, and in Wisconsin 
ivate committees selected by the county 
boards are clothed with the powers of 
deputy sheriffs. Of course, all dances 
“characterized by immodest motions of 
the body”’ are forbidden. But the pet of 
these lawgivers is the bright lights clause. 
“Ryery public dancing-place, ’ reads the 
Minnesota law, “‘shall be brightly illu- 
minated while in public use, and dancing 
therein while the lights are extinguished, 
dimmed or turned low so as to give im- 
perfect illumination is prohibited.’’ The 
law stops short of prescribing the number 
of watts. However, the South Dakota law 
stipulates that not only the dance-hall but 
the adjoining grounds must be brightly 
illuminated. 
Il 


The prevailing practice in the happy past 
was to permit the separate townships, 
villages and cities to regulate such things 
in the exercise of their police powers. The 
State laws merely formulated their charter 
powers, and in general terms penalized in- 
decent and immoral conduct and acts. The 
municipalities enjoyed thus a form of local 
option as to sin. But now we move steadily 
toward State-wide laws in that depart- 
ment. They show an increase of political 
efficacy in the rural districts, which are 
bent on making the urban Babylons bow 
to their wills, and are put over by the 
same tactics which led first to State-wide, 
and then to national Prohibition. Con- 
sider, for instance, the Kentucky law of 
1922, entitled grandiloquently ‘‘An Act 
Prohibiting the Appearance of Persons 
Clothed Only in Bathing Costumes upon 
the Public Highways of this Common- 
wealth or upon the Streets of Towns or 
Villages having no Police Protection’’: 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 

1: That it shall be unlowhed for any person or 
persons to appear on any highway or upon the 
streets of any town or village having no police 
protection when such person or persons are 
clothed only in ordinary bathing garb. 

2: Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be ante of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction shall be fined in any sum not less a 
$5 nor more than $25 for each and every offence. 


The more remote Christian villages have 
had such ordinances for years, but this is 
the first time State lawgivers, endowed 
with mileage privileges, mahogany swivel- 
chairs, and frock coats, have spoken thus 
in the grand manner. 

The most marked characteristic of the 
latest moral legislation is its great special- 
ization. In the old days, the moral laws 
lacked precision. They spoke vaguely of 
the ‘“‘lewd, lascivious, indecent, and ob- 
scene.’’ They hardly amounted to more 
than a warning to be good. Sinful men 
objected to them because they created con- 
structive offences, but the righteous were 
equally dissatisfied, for under them many 
of the wicked escaped altogether. Now 
they are being refined in a way which 
amounts to creating new crimes. One of 
these new offences is peeping. Three 
States, Indiana, Georgia, and Michigan, 
have adopted Peeping Tom acts. Indiana 
was in the vanguard in 1917, and Georgia 
followed in 1919, and Michigan in 1923. 
The Indiana law is worth scrutinizing in 
full: 

1: It shall be unlawful for any person to or 

to attempt to peep or to go upon the enclosed or 

unenclosed land of another with intent then and 
there to peep into the residence, lodging-room, 
lodging-house, or rooming-house of another 

son, which said residence, lodging-room, 
odging-house, or rooming-house is then and 
there occupied. 

2: ‘‘Peep’’ defined: The word “‘peep’’ as used 
in Section 1 of this Act shall mean any looking 
of a clandestine, surreptitious, prying or secretive 
nature. 

Obviously detectives and Prohibition 
agents come within the fair scope of this 
act. All looking of a ‘“‘clandestine’’ nature 
is prohibited. Some fair day an Indianan 
wet or damp may yet invoke the law 
against a Prohibition snouter. That this 
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is not a fanciful eventuality is, indeed, 

shown by the Georgia Peeping Tom Act, 

to which the canny lawmakers added: 
3: Be it further Enacted by the Authority afore- 
said, That nothing in this Act shall prevent duly 
constituted officers of the law from performing 
their official duties in ferreting out offenders or 
suspected offenders against the law, or in secretly 
watching a person suspected of violating the laws 
of the State of Georgia. 


If the old maxim of the Common Law, 
that legislation is presumed to be designed 
to remedy an existing evil, is true, then the 
Republic is obviously full of degraded and 
lascivious degenerates. What confronts us 
is a legislative mind undermined by pruri- 
ency and comstockery, and finding relief 
in barnyard legislation. Much of it is 
almost unmentionable. All of it is unen- 
forcible. There are numerous laws against 
making obscene marks or drawings on 
water-closets. How is the adolescent to be 
detected save by a snooping Goodman 
hiding in the very chdlet de nécessité? To 
judge by the laws relating to manufactur- 
ing establishments in such States as 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nevada, and Wisconsin, this 
chdlet de nécessité, when carelessly built, 
is contributing wholesale to the downfall 
of the Younger Generation. Where both 
sexes are employed the Minnesota law, 
for imstance, requires: 


The outside partitions of all toilet-rooms shall 
be of solid construction and may be opaque and 
translucent but not transparent, and shall extend 
from floor to ceiling, or such rooms shall be in- 
dependently ceiled over. All partitions separating 
toilet-rooms provided for the different sexes shall 


be constructed of such materials as are not trans- 
parent or translucent and they shall be sound- 
proof and no openings in such partitions shall be 


permitted. 


The anti-gambling laws are achieving 
such high perfection that in Texas it is 
now definitely forbidden to bet on a game 
of dominoes or to match pennies. And the 
State censorship laws are going so far that 
in South Dakota it is unlawful to exhibit 
scenes ‘‘illustrating illicit love, infidelity 
in family relations, or striking an officer 
of the law."’ In Idaho, there is a recent law 


against joy-riding, and another called the 
Lazy Husbands Law. In Louisiana, there 
is a law against unauthorized persons 
entering the premises of State schools 
where dormitories for women are maip. 
tained. Another State contributes a statute 
making it unlawful to hang or exhibit 
paintings of the nude “‘except in an art 
gallery.” 

Three new statutes, all relating to 
censorship, are so notable as to merit close 
examination. Perhaps the most interesting 
is the inspiration of Mississippi: L. 1922, 
Ch. 265. To the text: 


1: Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State 
of Mississippi: That it shall be unlawful for any 
— firm or corporation to — for sale, offer 
or sale, or sell any magazine or other publication 
which has been excluded from the United States 
mail on account of its vulgar, indecent or obscene 
character. 

2: That any person, firm or corporation, or any 
agent of any person, firm or corporation shall 
upon conviction of violation of Section 1 hereof 
be subject to a fine not less than ten dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars or imprisonment 
to exceed thirty days or both. Each day said maga- 
zine or publication shall be kept for sale or sold shall 
constitute a separate offence. 


Imagine the moral exaltation of the 
author of this law from the moment he 
conceived it, breathed his fierce vow, to 
the moment of his final triumph in com- 
mittee! Did he encounter the objection 
from a skeptical colleague that he was 
sponsoring a supererogatory act—that it 
was rather difficult to send in magazines 
through the mails after the Postmaster 
General had once excluded them, that if 
anyone did it he made himself liable toa 
maximum penalty of ten years in a Federal 
penitentiary, or a ten thousand dollar fine 
or both, and that therefore the people of 
Mississippi were reasonably safe? If these 
arguments were heard, thev had no effect. 
A copy of an obscene magazine might still 
find its way into the State by ox-cart, so 
the law was passed. 

Minnesota goes even further in a law of 
last year. Thus: 

Any person who as an individual or as a member 


of a firm or association or organization, of as 
officer or director, member or employé of a cor- 
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tion shall be engaged in the business of 
arly or customarily producing, publishing 
or circulating, having in possession, selling or 


iving awa 
ea) An a lewd, and lascivious news- 


, magazine, or other periodical, or, 
5 A malicious, scandalous and defamatory 


ine, or other periodical, 

cae of io seanee and all seme guilty of 

such nuisance may be enjoined as hereinafter 

provided. 

Any participation in the business at all, 
even to the extent of holding a share of 
stock, renders any person subject to the 
injunction procedure prescribed. The At- 
torney General is directed to bring the 
action, but if he neglects to do so any 
individual smut-hound may act as his 
substitute. After a hearing, the court may 
forbid altogether the further publication 


of the offending periodical: 


After trial the court may make its order and 
judgment permanently enjoining any and all de- 
baleen found guilty of violating this act. 


This law summarily destroys an un- 
popular paper without any of the safe- 
guards of the normal criminal trial. It 
illustrates above all the fascination which 
analogy has for the weak-minded. In its 
early stages even the vice crusaders recog- 
nized the injunction as so extraordinary 
and exceptional a remedy as to justify its 
application only to the most formidable 
evils. But then William S. Kenyon, then a 
district attorney and now a Federal judge, 
popularized it in Iowa as a means of harass- 
ing women in the red light districts, and 
it spread like wild fire through all the 
Methodist Middle West. Now only six 


American States are without the benefit of 
injunction abatement procedure against 
houses of ill-fame. To the accomplishment 
of this end the so-called American Social 
Hygiene Association worked tirelessly. 
From drink and prostitution the injunc- 
tion in the last few years has been extended 
to gambling, and even to cigarette selling, 
as in the Dakotas. In 1923, Colorado passed 
a law for the padlocking of lunch-rooms, 
soft-drink parlors, dance-halls, hotels or 
even groceries run ‘“‘in such a manner as 
to disturb the neighbors.’’ Now, in the 
fulness of time, we have the Minnesota 
law. Such is moral progress! 

Finally, let the lawgivers of little Dela- 
ware enter the competition. One of the 
demands which the rustic pastors of the 
land are beginning to make is tobe shielded 
against the contumely of the ungodly. 
They resent the unkind criticism to which 
they are subjected by irreverent wits. At 
the 1923 session of the Legislature of 
Delaware this demand produced an Act 
to Prohibit the Exhibition of Any Moving 
Pictures that Ridicule Religion or a 
Minister of the Gospel: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Delaware in General 
Assembly met: 

It shall be unlawful for any person or any 
officer, or employé of any corporation engaged 
in the business of exhibiting moving-pictures 
to exhibit any aves that holds up to ridicule 
religion, or religious matters, or to exhibit a 
mintSer of the Gospel as a ridiculous person. 


Delaware, so far, is the only State to 
enact this law. But many others, you may 
be sure, are preparing to follow. 











RED-HOT SELLING 


BY WILLIAM WEIMAR 


forefathers, when any fellow of 

grade-school erudition, free of hali- 
tosis, a cleft palate and religious doubt, 
might look forward in simple faith to a 
successful career as a salesman, or as the 
term then was, a drummer. Given a mileage 
book and a case of samples, he was ad- 
monished only to plug everlastingly at it. 
If he did so he was sure to win through 
eventually to an honored place in the home 
office and a competence ample for his 
simple needs. So all the Babbitts of 1885 
were made; so they got their high blood- 
pressure. 

But not today, in the merciless shambles 
of modern commercial strife. Successful 
selling, one learns from even a brief read- 
ing of the prophets, is now become a 
mysterious business, comparable to lion- 
taming or self-induced catalepsy. The 
Prospect, the buyer, is viewed no longer 
merely as a man with whom business may 
conceivably be done: he is instead treated 
as a laboratory animal on which an opera- 
tion—and a peculiarly delicate operation 
—is to be performed. Worse, the victim is 
found, not strapped conveniently on the 
table, but free and snarling defiance from 
behind the slop jars of the operating 
theatre. Trickery therefore becomes neces- 
sary: the beast must be lured to its doom; 
and psychology, by the unanimous vote 
of scientists, is the bait. “Selling is psycho- 
logical—it exists under the hair.’’ The 
quotation is from ‘‘Selling Slants,’’ by 
George F. Abbott, a name that, recalling 
the realtor of Zenith, I hail as almost too 
good to be true. 

But true or not, Br’er Abbott states the 
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Te was, in the idyllic days of our 


leitmotif with all the glory of the full 
brass choir, and then at once, directing 
the blast upon the trembling novice, im- 
parts the ultimate secret of success: 
He should firmly believe in himself, he should 
believe he is a big man. If he believes this, he is 
going to TALK BIG—ACT BIG—and in conse- 
quence sooner or later, his results WILL BE BIG. 
He should go through a course of self-hypno- 
tism so far as business is concerned, and in this 


manner he will rid himself of one of the devils in 
this business—FEAR. 


Under the title, Salesmanship, the New 
York Public Library lists 300 books, in- 
cluding a collection of character-building 
letters written by ten successful sales- 
managers to salesmen who had not been 
doing very well. There are also “‘Come; 
Let Us Walk Together,’’ a series of in- 
spirational editorials from the Sporting 
Goods Salesman and other periodicals, and 
tomes on such subtle aspects as the Ap 
proach, the Delineation or Exposition and 
the all-important Close. 

Herr Freud and his school, emerged at 
length from below Twelfth street, are now 
taken up, threadbare though they be, by 
the medicine men of trade; and the news- 
stands cater to popular demand by dis- 
playing alongside such salesmen’s staples 
as Art Lover, Paris Nights, Arts, Fads, Modes, 
and similar xsthetic works, that great 
organ of enlightenment, Psychology. In a 
recent issue of this inspiriting monthly 
one finds, among numberless advertise- 
ments of will power builders and keys to 
hypnotism, a long moan for the passing of 
M. Coué, “‘A Straight Talk on the Cardi- 
nal Principles of Salesmanship—as Applied 
to Business, Marriage, the Professions 
—and LIFE,’ ‘‘What Is Somno-Ther- 
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apy?” “Some Facts About the Thyroid 
Gland,” ‘The Psychology of Passion,” 
with photographs of the choruses of 
“Great Temptations’’ and ‘‘Passions of 
1926,” and “‘Psychology in the News.” 

Imagine the ex-shipping clerk, fed on 
such manna, fixing a steely eye on a con- 
tumacious Prospect and playing on the 
fellow's fears, passions and cravings for 
gain! God save me, I tried it myself in a 
day gone by. Full of hope, at the close of 
the late unpleasantness, I abandoned my 
youthful body and brain to a study of the 
science in all its ramifications, including 
mesmerism and ghost dances. It was a 
long, hard struggle, but a time came at 
length when I went forth, the very apothe- 
osis of the peddler. The way had been 
prepared; the firm whose goods I carried 
into the bleak tundras of New England 
was known, although it had, during the 
war, devoted itself almost exclusively to 
wholesale transactions. Furthermore, once 
upon the road, I found the boss had spoken 
in truth: the stock actually was more ex- 
tensive than my competitors’; moreover, 
our prices were right, and business flour- 
ished in that lush prelude to the doldrums 
of 1920. I prepared myself for a killing. 

But something was wrong. The choice 
plums went elsewhere, in many cases to 
such of my rivals as I definitely knew 
could offer neither our assortments nor 
our quotations. In despair I reviewed my 
technique. Plainly I had not profited from 
my studies to the extent that I had hoped 
and believed. And so, from Hartford to 
Framingham, I gave my nights to theory 
and my days to putting that theory into 
practice. But in vain. At the Lenox, in 
Boston, a telegram implored me in the 
name of God to return to New York. Feel- 
ing sure that the end of things was at 
hand, I obeyed, only to find that the boss, 
though he broke out no old brandy to 
celebrate the homecoming, intended to re- 
tain my services for a go at the territory 
around New York. Pleased at the prospect, 
I gave myself to a further scrutiny of the 
texts and to forays upon the trade. 
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II 


On a sultry afternoon that made of Long 
Island City a sweltering grotto, I paid my 
respects to a small, wattled member of a 
race that a few months before had been 
the target for Allied high explosives and 
the verbal assaults of the Great Moral 
Denunciator in Washington. No, he was 
positively not in the market. No! But my 
name interested him: I had come perhaps 
out of Thuringia? Not so far as I knew. 
Nuremberg was most often spoken of at 
home. Nuremberg! Der hell you say! And 
I was treated to the performance of a high 
pressure American booster doing his stuff 
in a make-up and dialogue reminiscent of 
Fourteenth street burlesque. Old post 
cards came from dusty pigeonholes. Fleisch- 
briicke zu Nurnberg, Frauentor zu Nurnberg, 
Am Tiergartnertor zu Nurnberg. 

‘*And the Lebkuchen’’! 1 interposed. ‘“We 
have not had any since 1913.” 

Lieber Gott, the Lebkuchen! He was crying 
now, and I thought best to change the 
subject. What an afternoon for a Seidel of 
that Kulmbacher taken from us by the 
children of light! 

Instantly he flamed into righteous anger. 
Together we denounced such a Schweinerei, 
and from Prohibition to the Fourteen 
Points was a transition logical enough. 
The long afternoon waned. It was time I 
was in the office, reporting another fruit- 
less day. To linger here was a waste of 
time so far as business was concerned. The 
boss, I recalled, held grave doubts as to 
the possibility of anyone wooing this fat 
account from the house that had retained 
it for years. And I had not had opportunity 
to so much as mention my goods. There 
was little nourishment in merely listening 
politely while an old man wistfully spoke 
of a Fatherland that existed only in his 
golden memories. The last funeral cortege, 
returning dust-covered from Calvary, van- 
ished into the sunset behind the Bridge. I 
rose to pack my stock. Then, of a sudden, 
came the sweet words: 

‘“‘“How much you're asking for those?"’ 
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At 5.30, bearing an order that Herr 
Krausmeyer, his stenographers gone for 
the day, had written out in his own 
angular script, I sat in a B. M. T. train, 
figuring the commission. One hundred 
and fifty-six dollars and eleven cents. And 
I had not, for so much as a single instant, 
cast upon him the Evil Eye nor attempted 
even my most elementary exorcisms. Busi- 
ness had been done, and a very fair day's 
business, merely because I had remembered 
the embossed tin boxes that contained 
certain cakes suitable only for use as mis- 
siles in some deplorable Weihnachts affray. 
A strange basis, I thought, for a com- 
mercial transaction of some importance 
with a fellow reputed a very hard-headed 
business man! 

Pondering the subject on the way home, 
I began to doubt the Black Magic on 
which so much stress was laid. I recalled 
the significant impatience with which the 
boss had always dismissed my attempts to 
go deeply into the more technical aspects 
of our line: invariably the conversation, 
by transitions hardly apposite, was turned 
to art. The neophyte, couchant at the feet 
of the successful trader and bent on com- 
plete knowledge of his craft, was vouch- 
safed no more than a repetition of ele- 
mentals ere the master escaped by a head- 
long dive into Impressionism. Once he had 
found that I knew the Barbizon School 
to be something other than an institution 
for teaching languages through the use of 
phonograph records, he bestowed the kiss 
and, despite my failure to garner profits in 
the two months of my labors, saw to it 
that my salary went on and even was 
slightly raised. Together we visited the 
Metropolitan and other galleries, and 
once, with doors barricaded against the 
Philistines in the outer offices, we at- 
tempted charcoal sketches of our tall and 
austere neighbor, the Bush Building. 

It was a queer proceeding and one hardly 
calculated to raise the morale of the sales 
force. That such things went on in the 
hard and merciless world of business was 
shocking to my ideals. Did the boss see in 


me gteat possibilities as a future reaper in 
the fields? Did he believe, because I had 
heard of Monet and could make a stab at 
pronouncing the name of Cézanne, that 
such glittering erudition would beguile 
prospects into surrendering their accounts? 
It seemed incredible, yet there was in the 
advertisements of many culture courses 
impressive testimony for the confusion of 
such as might scoff at the idea. Perhaps he 
suspected that I gave my every spare 
twenty minutes to a perusal of gems of the 
world’s wisdom and whole evenings to the 
Five Foot Shelf. Perhaps he merely found 
in our talks momentary escape from the 
intolerable boredom of his business life— 
and was willing to pay for such means of 
escaping. I do not know. 

But after the pleasant adventure on 
Long Island there began to glow about the 
matters of cold and sober commerce a 
genial light revealing a multitude of de- 
tails, bizarre and rich in amusement. I 
perceived that, other things being by no 
means equal, orders went to the fellow 
who could most persuasively share with 
the buyer a compelling interest in horse- 
shoe pitching, zo6morphism or the breed- 
ing of Lady Amherst pheasants. Business 
then, like all life, swarmed with desires 
for refuge, for a little glitter to relieve the 
dreadful monotony of the drudge. 

- Well, it was assuredly a matter to keep 
in mind. That evening with appropriate 
ceremonies I burned the gospels, and 
thereafter harried the metropolitan trade 
with heartening results. The experience 
led to an emphatic conclusion: the hawker 
of wares is best advised to foreswear all 
attempts at psychic control. Let him rather 
collect for future use a store of miscellane- 
ous information, not necessarily true, for 
he will deal with men susceptible to the 
traditional fallacies, men to whom 4 
brand-new idea may seem so disturbing 
that a retreat into cold, shocked silence 
will be their inevitable reaction. For my- 
self, once I had abjured the réle of amateur 
swami, I found business coming my way. 
I sold because it chanced that I had once 
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lived in Montreal, because I had been in- 
troduced to Alla Nazimova, because as a 
child, in 1908, I had seen that ball game 
wherein Merkle failed to touch second. 
Whenever, indeed, I could strike upon a 
subject that offered the yawning purchas- 
ing gent a moment's respite from his hum- 
drum life of unit costs, the sun of his favor 
shone upon me and was reflected gloriously 
upon my goods. 

I did business in Worcester because I was 
the ingenuous boy to a wistful Babbitt 
with no offspring. In Bridgeport, remem- 
brance that my grandfather had served 
with Anthony Comstock in the Seven- 
teenth Connecticut Volunteers, put me 
right with an ardent Frau Lieutenant 
Colonel of the G. A. R.—and consequently 
with her husband. In Philadelphia, the 
tale of Bismarck, the phenomenal police 
dog, and his master’s gloves did the trick. 
(Incidentally the only instance I can recall 
where the legendary device of the sales- 
man’s questionable story was employed.) 

Inevitably, of course, I met specimens 
directly out of cold storage; fellows seem- 
ingly intent only on dollars and cents. 
One such aloof edelweiss, blooming coldly 
in Providence, R. I., was interested, I 
found after almost a year’s research, in 


mathematical puzzles. Realizing my own 
hopeless inability to meet the man with 
his chosen weapons, I compromised by 
mailing to him a mass of brain-searing 
problems. A month later I found him 
haggard, almost insane, but yet strong 
enough to repulse my advances. Six months 
of siege laid at long distance brought ca- 
pitulation: he purchased, paying with many 
an ugly curse a little more for grades of 
material that shortly afterward brought 
him to my throat with the accusation that 
I had, for some strange reason or other, 
wilfully kept him from buying such goods 
sooner... . 


Til 


Now, retired from active service at the 
front, I loll in the boss’s atelier, and sally 
forth only when particularly dirty work 
is to be done. Then the prospect who is 
also a golfer hears of what was almost an 
ace on the twelfth at Greenwich; the bug 
on diet learns that meat may be bolted 
without actual harm; the advocate of 
Prohibition for labor gets his two quarts 
of Dewar’s—and not infrequently business 
is done. 

Business? Business! Then I am the Little 
Father of all the Russias! 




















VARIETY 


BY HUGH KENT 


was sued for divorce. A tabloid 

weekly theatrical newspaper, pub- 
lished in New York, and filled with ugly 
type, heavy black advertisements and the 
most atrocious English ever put into print, 
was named as co-respondent by his wife. 
She said that when the paper arrived 
every week, her husband did not speak 
to her during the two days required to 
read it from cover to cover. The Paris 
court record shows that the suit was with- 
drawn on the understanding that the hus- 
band should cancel his subscription to the 
paper. It was Variety. 

Variety's grammar is barbarous; its style 
is original and unique and completely in- 
dependent of any other writing; its phrase- 
ology is wild and revolutionary and its 
diction is the result of miscegenation 
among shop talk, slang, Broadway col- 
loquialisms, sporting neologisms and im- 
patient short-cutting. Variety's other name 
is Sime Silverman, owner, editor, bowels 
and soul of the sheet. Sime, as he signs 
himself, and as he is known up and down 
Broadway, had the usual experiences of 
the adventurous youth who leaves home 
before his first shave. He saw a little of 
everything, playing cards for the house 
in an up-State gambling joint at seventeen, 
and finally coming to the big city, where 
he settled on the alluring outskirts of the 
theatrical business. About twenty years 
ago he got a job reporting theatrical news 
for the Morning Telegraph, then the Bible 
of the showman and the sugar of Broad- 
way’s coffee. He and a reporter who knew 
nothing about Broadway went to work 
the same day. The managing editor con- 
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ceived the idea of pitting the newcomers 
against each other, keeping the better one 
and discharging the other. Sime countered 
by pooling his stories with the other 
fellow and so they always managed to 
break even on honors. But it did not last 
long, for he was soon fired. 

He took his new reporter friend with 
him, borrowed $2500 and started Variety, 
He was bankrupt at the end of the first 
week, and at the end of every other week 
for months, but he kept on borrowing 
and scraping until finally the property 
began to breathe. He staked its claim to 
existence on printing all the facts about 
the show world, and, because he has never 
varied from that programme, he still has 
to borrow and scrape. He has been in 
battles that lasted for years—with the 
Shuberts, with the B. F. Keith vaudeville 
interests, and with other powerful foes. 
There is peace for a space, and then comes 
a time when Sime must choose between 
suppressing what he regards as news, and 
doing battle. Invariably the choice is 
battle. At present he is fighting both the 
Shuberts and the Keith-Albee vaudeville. 
He has waged an almost endless fight 
against all the big theatrical interests, not 
to reform anybody, for he is not an up 
lifter, but simply to preserve his editorial 
independence. He doesn’t like it because 
it costs him lots of money and time, but 
the only way he knows how to run 4 
paper is to have it completely free—a 
novelty in theatrical journalism. His ad- 
vertisers pay for every agate line they get 
and they are never given puffs as lagnsappe. 
An advertiser may take a page to give 4 
message to the trade, and in the same issue, 
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and perhaps on the facing page, Sime will 
call him a liar and expose his villainy. 
In the trade paper field, editorial men, 
if not actually soliciting advertising, 
usually work hand in glove with or 
directly under the advertising department. 
But Sime will not allow his solicitors even 
to speak to his reporters, and the former, 
who bring in the payroll money each week, 
are treated more like orphans than like 
the saviors they are commonly held to be 
on other papers. Most trade papers are 
rotten with subsidy, and those that aren't 
are at the mercy of the press agents who 
work under the men who buy advertising 
space. But Variety recently printed a warn- 
ing to press agents that if they tried to 
bribe the paper with advertising their 
advertisements would be thrown out. 
Every page of the sheet reflects Sime’s 
peculiar courage. The bugaboo of libel 
doesn’t seem to interest him at all. If he 
thinks a story is true he prints it, and the 
victim can choose the weapons, time and 
place. One week a man will be reported 
quite casually as ‘‘hop head’’; the next 
you may read that ‘‘John Doe isn’t a dope 
addict as reported. John says he hasn't hit 
the stuff in years.’” That ends it. The paper 
is completely devoid of sentimentality. 
It never says that ‘*‘So-and-so’s death came 
as a great shock to his many friends, etc."’ 
It simply says that he died—and it tells 
the cause, even if that cause was dope, 
drink, or the most scandalous of diseases. 
| When Aimée McPherson, the Los 
Angeles evangelist, was ‘‘abducted,’’ Sime 
printed a story from an old circus man 
who remembered her in the days when 
she was a sideshow announcer. He pointed 
out that the only way a voice could be 
trained like Mrs. McPherson's was by ex- 
perience as a carnival barker. ‘‘Plenty of 
indications of smart showmanship in the 
entire affair,’ the story concluded. The 
Eucharistic Congress was a “‘flop,”” ac- 
cording to Variety. ‘“‘But the Moose and 
Elks conventions are in the offing,” it re- 
marked consolingly, ‘‘and maybe the 
lodge boys will be better buyers.”’ It 


covered the last Fourth of July celebrations 
by reporting the resorts that “‘put on a 
heavy gyp and grift’’ i.e., one-sided gam- 
bling devices, three-shell tricks, etc. 

Sime’s staff loves him like a father and has 
an almost fanatical faith in him. One of 
his men, when asked about him, admitted 
that he didn’t know much, but added that 
“he is the greatest God-damned editor 
that ever lived’ —and his eyes were full 
of tears as he said it. Another, who had 
been fired nine times in fifteen years for 
getting too drunk to function, but who 
always came back, said: ‘Listen, kid, 
Sime’s a right — — —, and the squarest- 
shooting guy Broadway ever saw!’ Silver- 
man pays his men well, loves them much, 
and works them hard. 


II 


Beside being its editor, he is the star 
reporter of his own sheet. For years he 
has lunched in the Astor Hotel hunting- 
room, which, since Prohibition, has taken 
the place of the old Knickerbocker Bar as 
the headquarters of theatrical business 
men. There is always a crowd at his table 
and dozens stop to chat as they pass. If 
anyone has a bit of news, Sime gets it. 
He is known also at the night clubs, where 
he spends several nights a week. Here, too, 
there is always a crowd at his table, and 
the party and the drinks are always on 
him. He can drink like a fish and never 
lose his head. Once, when a man in a club 
accused Sime of being drunk, it made him 
violently angry. ‘“Think so?’ he sneered. 
“If you do, let’s go upstairs, and you can 
make some easy money playing me cards 
at a thousand a crack.’’ The story is that 
he broke his man. His wide-open game of 
poker has earned respect along Broadway. 
He is continually making the rounds, 
always the reporter first. He seems steeled 
to days and nights of that wearing life, 
with little sleep; he has stood it for more 
than half his own days. He has an apart- 
ment over his office where he sometimes 
sleeps, or spends a whole night alone 
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grinding out sentimental ballads on an old 
player piano. 

More than one editor has wondered how 
Sime makes all his men write alike, in a 
dialect never encountered anywhere else. 
The fact is that that dialect is simply the 
slang of Broadway. Its colorful expressions 
are those of its readers and its viewpoint 
is strictly that of hard-boiled New York. 
The show business isn’t interested in the 
niceties of grammar and syntax, or in the 
proper use of words, and neither is Sime. 
His paper would not be so interesting and 
valuable to its readers if it were written 
in decent English. They would get less 
information from the news that ‘‘Joe 
Dokes lost one thousand dollars on the 
production of “Watch My Dust’”’ than 
they get out of ‘Joe Dokes went for a 
grand on ‘Dust:”’ 

Silverman probably knows very well 
that his paper sets a world’s record for bad 
English. Once he bought an encyclopedia 
and an unabridged dictionary for his staff, 
on the instalment plan. A year later he 
discovered that not one of the volumes 
had ever been opened and so he gave them 
away. Newspaper reporters often sing out 
to their neighbors ““Two c’s or two s’s in 
occasion?,”” but on Variety they merely 
write what they guess to be right and let 
the proof-reader correct it or pass it. They 
are busy pouring facts into the sheet: what 
do they care about spelling? 

The same nonconforming spirit is evi- 
dent in every detail of the paper. The 
signatures on its reviews of performances 
are set in italic at the end, and run to such 
forms as Con, Abel, Fred, Sisk, Hal, Ung, 
Ibee, Loop, Edba, and Skig. They are made 
up of Christian names, of syllables of sur- 
names, and of nicknames. On the woman's 
page is a department called *“The Dressy 
Side,’’ dealing with the advanced styles 
that stage women affect; it is ‘‘By The 
Skirt.’’ There is a series of gossipy depart- 
ments labeled ‘‘Inside Stuff,’’ with a sub- 
sidiary line naming the field: music, 
vaudeville, legit, pictures or ‘‘outside,”’ 
the latter meaning outdoor amusements. 
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The text runs true to the promise of the 
heading. There is a column called “Lite. 
rati,’’ dealing with writers for the Stage, 
and setting forth the current rumors and 
gossip concerning them. 

The headlines have the same tempo and 
fresh looseness as the text. A story dealing 
with the ruin of many shows in New 
Orleans carried the head: ‘That N. 0, 
Can Knock "Em Off—Town Seems to 
Think More of Carbolic Acid.’’ Over the 
report of a theatre’s display of pictures 
of naked women was the caption: “‘Sala- 
cious Limit.’’ When the play, ‘Bunk 
of 1926,"" was in trouble, the headline 
was: ‘Bunk is Sunk, Loss, Net, $60,000.” 
Such captions as ‘Boston Biz Fair—1 Hit, 
1 Flop’’ are common. Every reader along 
Broadway knows that “Lemon Stands 
Don’t Interest Ride Men”’ means that poor- 
paying amusement parks fail to attract 
operators of roller-coasters, chute-the 
chutes and carousels. 

The show business itself is rich in color- 
ful words and phraseology. Variety's staff 
has adopted all of them naturally and to 
them it has added its own fantastic coin- 
ages. Some of them are quite beyond a lay- 
man’s understanding. Words are drawn 
from the brothel, the race track and boot- 
legging, the latter having contributed 


McCoy, meaning genuine. Ordinary slang | 


is often put between quotation marks, but 
Variety's own assaults on sound English 
are used with perfect naiveté. Sime himself 
lately wrote that a new moving picture 


bored the men in the house, but that “‘the | 


flaps and mams seemed to enjoy it.” 
One of the paper’s coinages should be 
officially embraced by the dictionary and 


bred into the language. It refers to a | 
flattering, enthusiastic review by a syco | 
phantic critic as a rave. This trick of ex | 


changing nouns and verbs is also exempli- 


fied in the report that a certain maa | 
**authored the show, which will be readied | 
next Fall, when it will be boked up [from | 


hokum)"’. In referring to money wag 


by persons with good tips or information, | 
Ps . ' 
the term used is smart money. Motion 
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pictures which are ground out wholesale 
by the studios at the rate of one a week 
are called quickies. Songs rendered with an 
illustrating slide are i// songs. A con- 
spicuous success is an outstander. Motion 
picture theatres with continuous showings 
and no intermissions are grind houses. The 
word ritziest, when used to describe an 
act, connotes tolerant contempt, as if to 
say: ‘Well, some people will like it, but 
it isn’t good show business.’’ If an act és 
showmanship and also superior in 
tone and dress, Variety takes it to its heart 
with warmth and reports it as classy. 


Il 


The master of all American slang writers 
is probably John Conway, a former 
member of the Giants, who wrote sports 
for a time between deserting the diamond 
and joining Variety. His slang is thoroughly 
natural and without it he would be dumb. 
Here is a sample of his criticism: 


After intermission, Helen Eley, a real big league 
singing comedienne with unusually good bright 
material, whammed them, assisted by a male 
pianist who cops the pale blue pajamas for failing 
to do a piano solo. That alone stamps Miss Eley 
as knowing her onions. She is a flaming flam- 
boyant blonde with oceans of stuff. 

Faber and Wales next bowled them with a 
Meritorious crossfire turn founded on the old, 
but always welcome, flirtation idea. The girl is 
a looker with an armful of S. A. [sex appeal] and 
the male is a competent wisecracking comic. 
They didn't miss a point and closed with a like- 
able bit, in which he turns in some very funny 
mugging when his lips work longingly as she 
coos a pop song right under his beezer. They 
could have Fonte, on all night. She made a change 
from fetching street attire to a French abbrevi- 
ated dress which was used for more funny cross- 
fire. Both are clever. 

Fields and Fink moved in to a homer in the 
next to closing spot. Max Fields is a veteran 
Hebe comic and just right for vaudeville. The 
material, while familiar, is sold for 100%. They 
—, sang and gagged to an impressive 
total. 


Frequently, in a show, “‘part of it is Ar 
but the last half doesn’t number [figure] 
at all.’ Instead of saying that an act 
played the Orpheum Circuit all Summer, 
the reporters of Variety say that it 
Orpheum-ed all Summer. When the Grove 
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Street Theatre turns tickets over to the 
Leblang cut-rate agency, the headline is 
““Leblanging Grove Street.’’ Here is one 
of Sime’s own: ‘‘Miss Wallace lines up well 
alongside her partner and the combination 
is a pushover on Loew’s or any other 
time.”’ A final scene that goes back to the 
Opening scene is a stet finale, a phrase 
evidently picked up from Variety's printers. 

Nut comic is a common term for eccentric 
comedian, and when one of them, forget- 
ting his lines, had to improvise, the paper 
reported him nutting along. Some girls were 
simulating hay fever in an act; throughout 
the story they were called hay feverettes. 
The leading man in the same skit was so 
successful that he sensationalized himself. 
Jazxi#t is the antonym of old schooley. A 
man is reported in trouble over misrepre- 
senting facts to a girl whom he “‘hoaxed 
into a fake bathing beauts contest.” 
Persons from Hollywood are referred to as 
coasters or coaStlanders. When a new act was 
placed last on a programme, Variety put it: 
‘Fred and Daisy Rial subbed in the walk- 
out assignment.’’ The act ahead of it 
earned little applause, and therefore nose- 
dived. 

Gambling terms are picked up and used 
freely because they all belong to the fluid 
Broadway vocabulary. One thousand dol- 
lars is referred to as a grand and one hun- 
dred dollars is a century or a yard. But much 
of Variety's vocabulary is made up of in- 
genious variations on common Broadway 
expressions. It has developed, for example, 
the following new terms for a success: 
“zowied ‘em,"’ ‘“‘copped everything,” 
**bowled them,’” ‘“‘wowed them,”’ ‘‘walk- 
away hit’’ and “‘clicked heavy."’ It rarely 
reverts to the original ‘‘stopped the show"’ 
and ‘‘went over.” 

The mischievous son of a vaudeville 
agent annoyed a policeman so that he 
could watch his father fight and it was 
recounted that: ‘“The kid steamed his pop 
into socking a cop in the Brooklyn base- 
ball park, but the judge turned the old 
man out.”” It would never have happened 
if the policeman had not been in his unie. 
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Getting the laughter of an audience is 
pulling a howl or a yell. A female imper- 
sonator, with spectacular gowns, is a 
“svelte performer, gasping the fems with 
his flash wardrobe.”’ Variety makes deuce 
work for two, a pair, the second of a 
series, or a team of two. The word monicker 
is worked hard as a noun, and also put 
to use as a verb, as in the following: “‘A 
wrestler, monickered the Serbian Tiger, 
offered to throw anyone for 500 smacks 
and a couple of shills accepted his defy 
while the Tiger wiggled his breast mus- 
cles.’ Another stunt in the same circus 
performance turned out to be a breathtake, 
with the final ensemble a climaxer! The 
circus itself was so good that it was “‘an 
ultra organization.” 

The whole staff of Variety seems to be 
having a love affair with anent, and it is 
used in many curious ways, for example, 
“other comments ament the author,” 
*‘anent radio's damage to pop songs."’ The 
word extant receives almost as much at- 
tention; it is employed in place of existing, 
current or in general use. Both are what 
Variety would call prop words. Sometimes 
the rhetoric of the paper reaches a point 
where it can’t be understood without a 
key. Here is an example written by Sime 
himself: 


After that, one who has not seen a German-made 
picture before for over seven years doesn’t know 
where to start, this ‘Variety’’ film is such a 
paralyzer after that lapse and in comparison to 
seven years ago, in the progress by the Germans 
in picture making. 


IV 


At any hour of the day or night, passing 
on the north side of Forty-Sixth street, 
just east of Broadway, one may look across 
at the mongrel buildings which house 
make-up shops, theatrical agents, music 
publishers and film exchanges, and see at 
a second-story window of the narrowest 
of them, a man at his desk. If the weather 
is hot, he will be stripped to his under- 
shirt. This is Sime on his throne, a dais at 
the front of the editorial department. He 
detests formal clothes and shakes them off 
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like a quick-change artist, beginning when 
he leaves his Hispana-Suiza at the cuth, 
continuing as he ascends the stairs, and 
concluding in a jumbled pile of hat, coat, 
tie, and collar, which he drops on his desk 
to grab papers with one hand and open his 
shirt with the other. Three steps below 
him lies the editorial room. 

On the street floor below is the adver. 
tising department, and the floor above is 
devoted to the most complete theatrical 
morgue in the world. This collection of 
clippings takes up one-third of the paper's 
whole floor space. Sime maintains an 
elaborate establishment on Central Park 
West, but he has appropriated the top of 
his office building as his private apart- 
ment, and it is there that he entertains his 
cronies—many of them his own employés, 

Variety's circulation is a mystery. Even 
members of the staff do not know it, al- 
though it is sold all over America and 
Europe. Sime probably is the only pub 
lisher ever heard of who refuses to make 
any statement to his advertisers. ‘‘All 
papers lie about their circulations,”’ he 
says, ‘‘so claims aren’t worth anything. 
I tell people to ask the corner news-stands, 
They know how many people plank down 
twenty cents for my sheet.”’ 

Sime has rejected every orthodox trade 
paper and class publication tradition and 
dogma, going ahead unsubsidized by 
financiers or advertisers, free, fearless, 
selling news, facts, rumors, whatever he 
believes his customers expect of him. He 
is no clean-up fanatic, no warring editor 
taking sides for the right. He waits to 
fight. The other side must make the first 
faces. But then he cuts loose. Every wat 
which he has waged has been a war to 
preserve the independence of Variety. 
Although allied with the most corrupt 
business of the time, he has shot the works 
on decency and made it pay. A hard 
drinker, a keen gambler, a tough fighter, 
he is cut with sudden curious facets of 
tenderness. He is sentimental about his 
son, his friends and his paper. And he is 
the most respected man along Broadway. 
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MORALS AMONG THE UNMORAL 


BY ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


the next. generation of the accumu- 

lated inventions, customs, and modes 
of thought of the generation which pre- 
cedes and produces it. That is one way of 
saying it. A more concrete statement of the 
same fact is that the Eskimo child responds 
enthusiastically to the custom of chewing 
walrus hide, whereas we, in youth, prefer 
all-day suckers. He considers that a raw 
fat fish is a holiday feast, whereas we flee 
shrieking from the cod-liver oil bottle. Is, 
or is not, whale blubber delicious? The 
only answer to the question is that blub- 
ber is what you like, if you like that sort 
of thing. And how young must we begin, 
if we are to thoroughly enjoy fish-oil as 
a diet? The physical and mental age has 
not been determined by scientists, but we 
are safe in saying—pretty young. The most 
casual observation tells us that we tend to 
remain cold to the customs that did not 
warm us in our infancy, and warm to those 
that did, whether they happen to be con- 
cerned with ciet, politics or table manners. 
Only by a very considerable jolt in later 
life can our values be reversed, and even 
then our nervous system is never wholly 
convinced. 

But if this is true of codes and manners, 
can it also be true of right and wrong? 
Here many practical moralists will not 
agree. “Sin is sin," they protest. ““The 
moral law must be the same for all, for 
conscience is a universal and infallible 
guide."’ Nevertheless, an observer of many 
undeniable sinners, offenders not only 
against legal codes but also against sup- 
posedly natural law, is obliged to differ. 
If one attempts to understand the psy- 


Se INHERITANCE is the passing on to 


chology of habitual offenders, and to study 
it as one would study the strange folkways 
of the Bushman, or the African pigmy, one 
finds no lack of codes to be sure, but a set of 
them as completely different from our own 
as if their votaries too had inherited an alien 
culture, which, in point of fact, they have. 

Perhaps no delinquent exhibits more 
striking variation from accepted standards 
than the girl of persistently loose morals. 
She belongs to a sisterhood which has held 
throughout history a position of some 
prominence. She has been laughed at, and 
thundered against, sought in secret, but 
shunned in the open, exploited, sentimen- 
talized over, and reformed with such diffi- 
culty that she remains the despair of the 
reformer. In fact, almost every approach 
has been made to her but the simple one 
of trying to understand her. And under- 
standing her can only be accomplished by 
the same means that one attempts to un- 
derstand, say—the boll weevil or the gaso- 
line engine. Nothing is gained by exhort- 
ing the weevil, the engine, or the girl, if 
they go wrong. To mend their ways they 
must be understood. 

What is she then, calmly considered as 
a social fact? The first discovery which one 
makes is to be expected, namely, that not 
all of the species are alike. All immoral 
girls do not have the same code any more 
than all moral ones. Their one habit of 
sex irregularity is no more of a bond be- 
tween them than the bond of respect for 
morals makes the tastes of a nun identical 
with those of a pioneer wife who has 
raised ten children, handled fifty farm 
hands, and organized the Grange. Both of 
the latter fulfil their functions within the 
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law, but aside from their possible common 
ability to feed a crowd, they have prob- 
ably hardly one habit in common. So with 
the sex delinquents. Granted their one ten- 
dency to a sex life out of wedlock, they 
not only may have nothing else in com- 
mon, but, like the rest of us, they are usu- 
ally violently unsympathetic with any ir- 
regularity which varies from their own. 
They share our human talent of sliding 
gracefully out from under a law which 
they ruthlessly apply to others, but again 
like us, they do it without conscious hy- 
pocrisy. They have absorbed uncritically 
the tradition as it was passed on to them, 
and they feel among their groups the fine 
distinctions which an outsider can no more 
grasp than the non-academic mind can de- 
tect a difference between an LL.D. and an 
LL.B., or the non-musical appreciate the 
horrors of singing flat. 


II 


So it was with Millie, who at fourteen 
married a miner of forty-two. The mar- 
riage failing to be a success, she eloped 
to the city with a taxi-driver, with whom 
she now lives. She has a factory job and 
supports Joe when he has gambled away 
his wages. She cannot afford a divorce 
($60) nor does she particularly wish to 
marry Joe. ‘‘Once is enough,’’ says Millie, 
and she is very scornful of Ella, who is 
also eighteen. Ella was also reared in a 
mining town, but ran away, not from her 
husband, but with him. She supports him 
by prostitution with men whom he pro- 
vides. “Dirty Dagoes’’ is Millie’s com- 
ment on Ella, and she turns a cold shoulder. 
“I am living with my own husband, which 
is more than you can say,’’ retorts Ella, 
*tand I make a better living, at that.”’ 
Yet with all their intolerance for each 
other's standards they have a certain bond, 
for both girls are fond of their ill-chosen 
mates. They have nursed them through 
many a drunk, or welcomed them back 
after a period at the workhouse. In short, 
they show the same consideration for their 
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consorts’ peculiarities that many a good 
wife exhibits toward those of an eccentric 
but well-loved husband. ‘“The poor fella, 
he’s out of work,”’ explains Ella. Emotion. 
ally at least, each girl is, for the present, 
true to the man of her choice and tries to 
please him. Each succeeds in holding him 
as well as any other woman is likely to, 
and is pleased with herself and with him, 
Both are subject to arrest under our laws 
—and get arrested with about the same 
frequency and inconvenience as they catch 
a cold and with as little damage to their 
self-respect. 

By an accident Corinne also got arrested 
one day, and sat on the same bench with 
them. A greater contrast could hardly be 
imagined. Corinne sells goods in an ex 
clusive shop all day, and knows the differ. 
ence between a local hat and a French 
model for $50 as well as her customers. She 
has the same standards of dress that they 
have, looks as well in high-priced clothes, 
and suffers as much as they from clothes 
of inferior make. Her wages, however, do 
not cover the expense of such a wardrobe, 
so she consorts with men who can and 
will help her pay for it. Millie and Ella 
loudly protest their affection for their 
men, but Corinne, when asked if her feel- 
ings are engaged with any of hers, gives 
a shrug which says as plainly as words, 
*“Don’t be silly!" Other women marry for 
a living; eventually she intends to do so 
herself, and she undoubtedly will. In the 
meantime she intends to dress well by the 
only means she can—for if she does snot 
dress well, she will never induce the type 
of man she wants to marry her. It is a 
vicious circle, but as simple as arithmetic. 
In fact, her behavior is based entirely upon 
bookkeeping. Finance, and not emotion, 
has been her downfall. The two unpardon- 
able sins, to her, are to be unwashed and 
to be a fool, and Millie and Ella are ob- 
viously both. They glare at her and call 
her a brass chicken. She glances at them 
and their grimy consorts and murmuts, 
‘Page the Board of Health.’’ Each girl is 
as sure of her own code and as disgusted 
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with those of the others as the most right- 
eous of vestals. Even Ella has her boast: 
she is the only woman of the three who 
shares her residence with her own husband. 

Still another type is Pauline. Pauline 
could not get on at home. Her father de- 
manded her pay envelope and her mother 
would not let her go to dances. So she ran 
away, got herself a job, and now lives in 
a rooming-house. Occasionally she goes 
broke, and then and then only, she picks 
up a few dollars on the street to pay her 
rent and get some clothes. ‘“‘When I had 
my teeth out it cost an awful lot, and once 
I wanted Susie to visit me, and her ticket 
was $40. But I don’t hustle much. Honest 
I don’t. I haven’t hustled since last No- 
vember, when I got my fur coat."’ It is 
Pauline’s boast that she “‘hustles’’ only to 
pay her honest debts. 

Nina's boast is just the reverse. I recall 
meeting her just after an interview with 
Pauline, when I still rashly assumed that 
because both were young, immoral, and 
poor, their folkways were the same. Noth- 
ing could be further from the case. Nina 
admitted her irregular habits with the 
utter lack of embarrassment of a clear con- 
science, but at some remark of mine based 
upon Pauline’s behavior she flared up. 

“You don't think I am /ow, do you?”’ 
she asked, with her first blush rising to 
her eyebrows. 

“I thought you just told me yourself 
what you had done,"’ I answered, aston- 
ished at this anger. 

“But do you think I take money for it?”’ 
she blazed back. ‘‘When I go wild, I go 
for fun, and because I want to. I would 
never be so low as to take a cent if I 
starved for it. That’s me all over, Missis. 
What jazzing round I do, I dofornothing.” 

Nina is therefore known among the sis- 
terhood as a Charity, and viewed with 
admiration or contempt, according to their 
codes. In some standard vocabularies used 
in mental examinations the word Charity 
occurs to test the observer's ability to un- 
derstand abstract terms. Not for some time 
did I discover why mention of this virtue 
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caused such embarrassment, and why there 
was often such a hasty denial of any idea 
as to its meaning. To be a Charity is to 
be amiable without payment. It is a badge 
of distinction to the Ninas who glory in 
their love of gaiety and their indifference 
to reward—but “poor boobs” sneer Pauline 
and Corinne at the scabs of their trade. 
“Regular guys we are,"’ boast the Charitys. 
It is as sobering to reflect upon the debase- 
ment of this fine old word and the prob- 
able connotation of charity hospitals and 
Sisters of Charity to the Ninas of society, 
as it is from time to time to note the mis- 
management of some banking house oper- 
ating under the title of Equity, Fidelity, 
or Trust. If words were conscious, they 
would shudder at their own misuse. 


Il 


But whatever the lines which mark their 
social levels, and whatever their argu- 
ments as to what is high and what is low, 
there is usually an agreement among sex 
delinquents that racial lines must be 
recognized in their profession. The white 
girl who so far forgets herself as to consort 
voluntarily with men of the black or yel- 
low races must be low indeed. ‘‘A coon 
or a chink, I should say not! I wouldn't 
lower myself,’” says Leona with her pert 
little cackle. It is the only standard that 
she knows, but she draws her color line 
with firmness and with pride. 

However, all girls do not share Leona’s 
scruples. Not only that, but some of them 
have developed a code by which they con- 
vince themselves that other races show 
them a kindness and deference which they 
cannot expect from their own. They can 
even demand polite formalities from their 
social inferiors which would be absurd if 
they were not so tragic. Girls of this type 
usually admit their own degradation with 
complete candor. ‘‘Of course I’m low or I 
wouldn't stand for it,’ they say with dis- 
arming earnestness. And the exhibition of 
an emotional life so young, yet so petrified, 
affects at least one observer like the face of 
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a child with sightless eyes. There is pro- 
found pathos in finding ashes where the 
fires of youth should be, and to watch 
such a girl linger in the doorway, as she 
turns inevitably to reénter a life from 
which it is too late to wean her, is like 
watching a frail ghost reénter her own 
grave. After such encounters one under- 
stands why Dante incased his lowest Hell 
in ice, below even the reach of fire. Yet 
there are still lower depths and more gro- 
tesque and distorted folkways—but is it 
profitable to multiply examples? 

If so, what other.codes shall we include? 
I say nothing of the wayward rich because 
there are not so many of them, and what- 
ever their habits, the burden of folly falls 
not on them, but on the r. I have 
ignored the girls of high standards led 
astray—the Marguerites and Effie Deans 
of romance, for they present no psycho- 
logical riddle. Their codes are usual. They 
have merely been lured from them by 
emotion. And to introduce a pleasant note 
let it be said that although they suffer 
acutely for a time, their story (the novelists 
notwithstanding) is likely to end happily. 
Mr. Woolworth fortunately provides wed- 
ding rings within the compass of the most 
modest purse, and some appropriate man 
is usually glad to marry the pleasant young 
“‘widow”’ and adopt her child. 

I have not included a study of neurotic 
sex deviations from the normal, for that 
is a chapter in itself. I have not even talked 
about the feeble-minded, for though many 
prostitutes are undoubtedly feeble-minded 
or near it, there are also many feeble- 
minded girls who are not prostitutes. Just 
as the dullest matron may be armor-plated 
against infidelity, so her equally dull 
daughter may be genuinely horrified at 
anything not “‘nice,’’ if she has been 
brought up that way. If sufficiently 
tempted, she may violate her conscience, 
to be sure, but so may her more gifted 
sister. The psychological fact remains that 
she has one, and that it conforms to a 
socially acceptable standard. 

I am far from hazarding an opinion as 


to what is the proper sex code for anyone, 
man or woman. But experience shows this: 
that unless a girl without means can cyl. 
tivate the habit, when still young, of liy. 
ing on what she earns, or on what is pro. 
vided by someone legitimately responsible 
for her, she is certain to become an eco. 
nomic parasite, to pass on her practices to 
her younger mates, as chiidren bequeath 
their hopscotch and their marbles, and 
eventually, like an unwholesome bird that 
befouls the nest, to defile her own young. 
Even the Charitys are not so independent 
as they boast. Their joy-rides, their shows, 
and their suppers are payment of a sub- 
stantial sort. There is nothing to hold any 
of them from the pursuit of luxuries be- 
yond their purses, save only a certain prej- 
udice in favor of chastity. If this prejudice 
is absent from their culture, can it be hung 
like an artificial arm where there is not 
even a joint to strap it to? Can such girls, 
and their brothers, ever be made to feel 
our folkways? If so, how shall we begin? 
To what emotions shall we appeal? 

Do not tell the girls that if they are 
vicious they will never marry, for they all 
do. Do not tell them that they will not 
marry as good a type of man as they would 
have married anyway, for they will. Do 
not tell them that other people do not re- 
gard what they do as lightly as they do 
themselves, for their code is but the reflec- 
tion of their group, and their own group 
is their world. Do not try to shame them 
by saying that promiscuity is a trait of 
dull women, for they will readily agree. 
They will insist further that only the rich 
girl can afford to be dull, untrained, and 
yet fastidious. Do not try to scare them 
with the probable consequences to their 
health, for hygiene as well as chastity is 
absent from their tradition: a short life 
and a merry one will be their answer. Do 
not say that it is illegal, but contemplate 
the force in that argument the next time 
you are served with a cocktail. 

Curiously enough, the ethical doctrine 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury, that bad morals 
are bad taste, comes the nearest to their 
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understanding. Most of them agree that 
noisy gobbling of soup is not nice. And 
sometimes we look out of the window at 
an alley cat of loose morals, and they laugh 
ruefully at the resemblance. They hate to 
think that they look just like that to any- 
body. And if a reduction of the moral law 
to that of prowling cats and noisy soup is 
a decking out of that stern goddess in 
rather scanty drapery, we must cut our 
garments from what material we have, on 
the principle that any drapery is better 
than none at all. 

Thus far, experience points to the fact 
that the acquiring of a sex code takes place 
along about the time that the individual 
acquires language. Unless the language is 
learned before, say, the age of ten, it is 
never the mother tongue. It may be learned 
with an effort, and lived by if necessary, 
but it will not be felt. It will show an 
accent, and in moments of stress, the lan- 
guage of infancy will take its place. I have 
been told of an English lady who, upon 
meeting a reformed cannibal, congratu- 
lated him upon his change of diet. 

“You no longer believe in cannibalism?” 
she asked. 

“I do not,"’ he replied with a dignified 
but appraising glance. ‘Nevertheless,’ he 
added, “‘nothing will ever taste so good 
as a plump little English woman's thumb!” 

I am told that the lady moved on rather 
hastily; and if so, her instincts were en- 
tirely sound. No technic can be considered 
learned unless the knowledge has got past 
the cerebrum, and is accepted by the spinal 
cord, the muscles, and the solar plexus. 
Only then will it operate quickly enough 
to be of value. If the cannibal’s brain had 
accepted the new code, but the nerves of 
his stomach had not, he was like our young 
wantons, whose experience may tell them 
that their habits needed mending, but 
whose nervous systems do not yet rise 
in protest against so simple a method of 
getting a fur coat as prostituting for it. 

I was once one of a group of guests at 
a church service in a reformatory for young 
gitl offenders. The psalms of David had 
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been chosen for the reading, apparently as 
least likely to offend the religious sensi- 
bilities of Catholic, Protestant or Jew, and 
the psalm which became branded on my 
memory was the fifty-fifth. As I listened 
to the girls’ glib responses, the sentimental 
tears came into my eyes. Was it possible 
that these little castaways from a great 
city did not see that David had written 
the psalm about them? “‘I have seen vio- 
lence and strife in the city,"’ they chanted. 
“Deceit and guile depart not from her 
streets. For it was not an enemy that re- 
proached me; then I could have borne it. 
Neither was it he that hated me that did 
magnify himself against me; then I would 
have hid myself from him. But it was thou, 
a man, mine equal, my guide and my ac- 
quaintance”’.... 

The words were too appropriate. I hesi- 
tated to look up to see the tragic response 
which I expected. But did I observe any? 
Not in the least. The unconscious victims 
snapped off the final curse, ‘‘But Thou, O 
Lord, shalt bring them down into destruc- 
tion. Bloody and deceitful men shall not 
live out half their days,’’ and slammed 
their Bibles into the racks with the dis- 
patch of those who long for dinner. How 
strange, I reflected, that they do not realize 
their own tragedy. And then, glancing at 
the row of well-bred, well-fed friends be- 
side me, I wondered whether we should 
have noticed any great relevancy if, in- 
stead of the fifty-fifth, the psalm had hap- 
pened to be the second, with its wild verse, 
“He that sitteth in the Heavens shall 
laugh. The Lord shall have them in deri- 
sion.’ Should we have felt at all uncom- 
fortable, or lost our appetites? Not we. 
We, as well as they, were too well-trained 
in our code to take the words of an over- 
excited poet seriously. We, too, would 
have cast covert glances at the clock, 
smoothed out our ruffles, and closed our 
Bibles with a yawn. Why assume that any 
social tragedy includes us among its chorus? 
Why get upset? How do we know which 
of His creatures are so sublimely ludicrous 
that they make even the Lord laugh? 




















THE MOUNTAIN MEN 


BY BERNARD DE VOTO 


R Over two centuries after the estab- 
Fi isimene of the British and French 

colonies in America, the frontier of 
exploration was pushed westward by fur- 
traders far in advance of the frontier of 
settlement. The fur-trader was the actual 
pioneer, the trail-breaker and the map- 
maker of a continent. He prepared the way 
that emigration was to follow—charted 
the rivers, discovered the passes, and 
marked the trails by which seekers of free 
lands or of gold and silver were to pene- 
trate the wilderness. Of necessity, he was 
a riverman. Once across the Alleghanies, 
rivers and the Great Lakes were the means 
of access to the Mississippi valley, and 
west of the Mississippi the key to the high 
plains and the mountains was the Missouri 
with its scores of tributaries. 

No better rivermen than the Canadian 
voyageurs, French and French half-breeds, 
ever lived. In canoe, bull-boat, or keel- 
boat, by pole, paddle, or cordelle, they 
went wherever water would float them; 
and, under the direction of adventurous 
Scotchmen who had the faculties of leader- 
ship and organization which they lacked, 
they made fortunes for such employers as 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the North 
West Company, and John Jacob Astor. 
Toward the end of the first quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century, however, the scene 
and methods of the fur-trade changed radi- 
cally. The British, finally ousted from 
American territory, moved to Oregon, and 
the exhaustion of the lower Missouri and 
Great Lakes fields forced their American 
competitors westward toward the Rocky 
mountains, the Columbia river, and the 
drainage-basin of the Great Salt Lake. But 
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the new fields, though rich, were difficult 
of access. The line of communication up 
the Missouri was long and the passes were 
difficult—and the country of the Blackfoot 
Indians was squarely in the way. 

The Blackfeet were implacable enemies 
of the whites, and they were the best 
fighters in the West. The Assiniboines, 
the Utes, the Shoshones, the Snakes, and 
even the Crows and the Arikaras could 
sometimes be counted on for friendship, 
but the Blackfeet were always hostile. 
Even the Crows, who were the greatest 
thieves, and the Utes, who were the best 
riders, had been known to pass up a white 
man’s horse or to return it after using ita 
while, but when a Blackfoot saw a horse 
he stole it without further ado and you 
had to scalp him to get it back. The rest 
would sometimes leave a caravan alone 
and could be easily intimidated, but when- 
ever a white party came within sight of 
the Blackfeet they at once swept down on 
it with horrid caterwauling and violent 
intent. They would not trade their furs 
ior allow the whites to trap in their 
country. As the trade moved in their 
direction, they nearly wrecked it. 

Then one William Henry Ashley formed 
a partnership with Andrew Henry, who, 
as a member of the Missouri Fur Company, 
had already suffered disasters at the hands 
of the Blackfeet. Henry waited to suffer 
one more and to see Ashley routed by the 
Arikaras, and then abandoned the trade 
altogether. Ashley was a Virginian who 
had emigrated to St. Louis, in the days of 
its glamor, and when he entered the fur 
trade in 1822 he was Lieutenant-Governor 
of the new State of Missouri and a general 
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of its militia. After he had made a fortune 
in the trade, he served three terms in the 
National House of Representatives, where 
he was a supporter of Benton and an 
authority on the West. He once enter- 
tained Daniel Webster so successfully that 
the orator ever after remembered St. Louis 
as a city of miraculous beverages. 

This Ashley, by a process of trial and 
error, devised the new methods the fur- 
trade required. In 1822, with Henry, he 
ascended the Missouri in the orthodox 
way. Leaving Henry to go on, he went 
back to St. Louis and led a second party 
up the river in 1824. At the Arikara vil- 
lages, he was attacked, routed, and de- 
moralized. Meanwhile Henry had also 
been harassed by the Arikaras and had lost 
most of his horses to the Blackfeet. The 
two expeditions were so costly a failure 
that Henry withdrew from the trade, but 
they furnished Ashley the clue to ultimate 
success. For several of Henry’s detach- 
ments had gone on to the Green, the Bear, 
and the Snake rivers and on their way had 
re-discovered South Pass, and when, in 
1825, Ashley led another expedition to 
meet them, he marched directly up the 
Platte river, breaking a great part of what 
was to be the most important trail in the 
exploration and settlement of the West. 

This route along the Platte and through 
South Pass shortened the line of communi- 
cation many hundred miles. It also lay in 
lower latitudes, led by easy gradients 
through passes which were open most of 
the Winter, and permitted the use of 
wheeled vehicles to the very crest of the 
Continental Divide. Furthermore, it was 
far south of the Blackfoot country. It 
therefore permitted the fur-trade to reach 
its most promising fields with something 
like ease and security. But the Platte was 
not navigable and much of the route was 
altogether separated from water. The 
country, most of it mountains or desert, 
fequired the trader to possess qualities 
the riverman had never needed. Thus 
Ashley's new system tended to substitute 
for the trader, who got his furs by barter 





with the Indians, the trapper who hunted 
them himself, and tended also to require 
him to stay permanently in the mountains, 
meeting his employers at an annual 
rendezvous, where he turned in his 
peltries and received enough supplies to 
last him for another year. 

Ali these requirements drove the voya- 
geurs out of the trade. A new figure took 
the place of the riverman: the mountain 
man. He was, in the overwhelming 
majority, a Virginian or a Kentuckian, 
though Jedediah Smith, perhaps the best 
of them all, was a Yankee. Many of the 
most eminent accompanied Ashley in 1822 
and 1823, among them Smith, Etienne 
Provot, Jim Bridger, Thomas Fitzpatrick, 
William and Milton Sublette David 
Jackson, Hugh Glass, and Louis Vasquez. 

These mountain men were the true 
wilderness-beaters of the last American 
frontier. For fifteen or twenty years they 
pushed into all the fastnesses of our most 
difficult ranges. They created several for- 
tunes, in which they never participated, 
and they did so at the cost of hazardous 
lives, obscure and violent deaths, energy 
and privation and daring almost incon- 
ceivable, and a skill which has never had 
a superior on American soil. Romance and 
the movie have gilded the cowboy, the 
gold-seeker, and the homesteader as the 
true frontiersmen, and ignored the trapper 
beside whom the cowboy had an un- 
skilled occupation, the Forty-niner trav- 
eled in comfort along pleasant boulevards, 
and the homesteader made a living with 
comparative ease. For the mountain man 
had to be skilled at a dozen trades that 
none of the others ever needed. Separated 
by a thousand miles from the outposts of 
civilization, he had to be self-sufficient in 
a world he had himself created and had to 
accommodate his world to a thousand 
daily emergencies. He not only had to 
live off the country, sometimes for years 
on end, but he had to defend himself 
against the country and its aboriginal in- 
habitants. He had to master a complex and 
extremely difficult craft—or die. 
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II 


The elements of prairie-craft and woods- 
craft were, of course, part of the American 
tradition everywhere outside the towns, 
part of the elementary education every boy 
was subjected to, but the mountain men 
had to adapt them to a far greater variety 
of circumstances than anyone else ever en- 
countered. Basically, the craft was Indian. 
The virtues which the Indians admired 
were those which the trapper emulated. 
He dressed like an Indian and was most 
easily flattered by being told that he re- 
sembled one. Along the seams of his buck- 
skin breeches and shirt ran a fringe, some- 
times worked with dyed quills like his 
moccasins and leggings. Quills or beads 
ornamented the pouches that held his 
powder and shot and the fur cap he wore 
in Winter. A sash of crimson or yellow 
completed the costume—or in Winter a 
fur coat, or the scarlet blanket that 
symbolized grandeur to the Indian. He 
wore his hair long, leaving it free or 
braiding it with shells, ribbons or bright 
feathers. 

The trapper could buy buckskin from 
the Indians, but he frequently tanned his 
own. The fresh skin was scraped free of 
hair on one side and of tissue and liga- 
ments on the other, by the aid of water 
and ashes and much labor, and was then 
twisted and worked in every direction till 
it became flexible. A prolonged dubbing 
with a mixture of brains and water fol- 
lowed, after which it was again stretched, 
kneaded, and twisted to the pliability of 
silk. The only remaining operation was 
smoking, which was carried out over a 
greenwood smudge till the skin acquired 
an orange-brown color. No other material 
has ever equalled buckskin for moccasins, 
leggings, and outdoor clothes of every 
kind. It was warmer than wool, it made 
no noise against the underbrush, it had a 
neutral protective color, it was proof 
against cactus and the minor assaults of 
stones and sticks, it did not rot, and it 
wore indefinitely. 


Besides buckskin, the mountain mep 
made other kinds of leather as the occasion 
demanded. Rawhide, stiffly flexible and 
as hard as oak, was prepared in skin-sizes 
and cut up to serve as ropes and thongs of 
all sorts; twisted or braided, it did for 
harness or riatas; or properly molded, it 
served better than iron to shoe horses for 
the flinty uplands. It could be dried on 
forms in the shape of buckets, boxes, and 
shields, and was practically everlasting. 
The sinews of slaughtered animals, whole 
or divided or braided together, served as 
thread and light cord. Their bladders and 
paunches were carefully preserved for 
watertight containers of everything from 
powder to goose-grease. 

The customary outfit included a skin- 
ning knife which was a common butcher 
knife till Colonel Bowie invented a better 
one, a tomahawk (shingler’s hatchet), a 
rifle and perhaps a pistol or a bow, powder 
and lead in pouches, buffalo robes for 
shelter and bedding, a packet of awls and 
needles, from three to six beaver traps, 
flint and steel, and a minimum of extras. 
Each man had two horses for himself and 
from one to three for his outfit and furs, 
and to these he must be both hostler and 
veterinary. The horses put a definite check 
on the movements of the party, for where 
there was no fodder there could be no 
trapping. Some hardy upland grasses were 
available all year long, being edible even 
when buried under snow, but in regions 
of alkali or lava and in those which had 
been “‘et over,’” there was only one re- 
course, the cottonwood tree. The inner 
bark of one species, Populus occidentalis 
(angulata), when shredded and chopped 
up, provided a fodder as nutritious as hay. 
It had to be kept warm in Winter, for 
when frozen its jagged sides would pierce 
the intestines. 

The mountain men lived almost ex- 
clusively on meat, and though the modern 
faddist would condemn them to every ill 
from Bright's disease to pyorrhea, man- 
aged to lead active and hilarious lives for 
as long as they escaped scalping. Through- 
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out all the fur-country, the buffalo roamed 
in great herds and might be killed with 
little exertion. The Indians thriftily ran 
them over cliffs, when that was possible, 
to avoid labor and the loss of weapons. 
The trappers rode them down and shot 
them with rifles or, perhaps even more 
eficiently at short range, with arrows. 
The hump and the tongue were the most 
succulent portions, and young cows were 
far more desirable than bulls. The frontier 
staple, pemmican, was made from buffalo- 
meat. Into ‘‘officers’ pemmican’’ went 
only the humps and the marrow, but the 
ordinary article was made up indiscrimi- 
nately of all cuts. Strips of meat were dried 
in the sun or smoked over a fire till crisp 
and were then pulverized between stones 
and mixed with equal parts of melted fat. 
The mixture when pounded down in skin 
bags and sealed with fat would keep 
sweet for years. It was probably the best 
concentrated food ever devised. Two 
tablespoonfuls would make an excellent 
meal for one man, and he might eat it raw 
or warm it over a fire and flavor it with 
service berries, choke cherries, wild cur- 
rants or any other fruit that was at hand. 

The buffalo were wanderers; no one 
knew in advance where they might be 
found. If no herd was in sight, the trapper 
took what he could get—deer, antelope, 
elk, bear, geese, ducks, prairie chicken, 
of sage hens. Mountain lion, or “‘painter,"’ 
was a delicacy, and porcupine a treat, but 
such vermin as wolves and coyotes were 
to be eaten only in extremity—which 
would sometimes force a man as low as 
prairie dog or even muskrat. The beavers 
which supplied the trapper’s livelihood 
were contemptible as food. All these sup- 
plies were likely to fail, especially at the 
highest altitudes or toward the end of 
Winter. Then Indian lore was called upon 
to distinguish edible from bitter or poison- 
ous roots and to provide other substitutes. 
Dozens of mountain plants could be safely 
eaten, but most of these grew on the 
lower levels or were unavailable under the 
snow. A slender meal could sometimes be 


made from wild rosebuds, or the Digger 
Indians—the shy, ubiquitous pariahs of 
the frontier—might be prevailed upon 
to give up their stores of sunflower seeds, 
and along the Columbia there was the 
chance of meeting a tribe that had smoked 
salmon. 

Coffee and tobacco were the principal 
stores carried from the East, and their loss 
by plunder or accident was a catastrophe. 
They, more than anything else, made life 
in the wilderness comfortable, and the 
trapper would boil the empty sack that 
had held coffee or smoke the papers that 
had wrapped his tobacco. No adequate 
substitute for them existed, though a hot 
drink could be made from wheat, and dried 
cedar-bark and the bark and berries of kin- 
nikinnick could be smoked with some sat- 
isfaction. 
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Nearly every kind of pelt the trapper could 
take was worth something. He traded in 
otter, marten, mink, bear, buffalo, deer, 
and elk hides, but all these were incidental 
to his principal business, beaver. The fur 
trade was the beaver trade and, in America, 
its dépdt was St. Louis, where an average 
fur was worth from four to eight dollars, 
exactly twice what it had brought to the 
trapper, who, after that discount, bought 
his outfit and supplies from the purchaser 
at an advance on St. Louis prices of never 
less than 100%. The beaver’s value to the 
trapper, then, never exceeded one-fourth 
of what it brought in the States and was 
liable to decline to an eighth. 

The beavers were to be found on the 
tributaries of the larger streams. Such 
rivers as the Green, the Bear, the Snake, 
the Fraser, the Yellowstone, and the three 
forks of the Missouri were fed by a multi- 
tude of creeks along which the trapper 
found his richest harvest. Trapping re- 
quired a complex knowledge of stream- 
craft, topography, climatology, and animal 
psychology. As the beavers retired to their 
lodges during cold weather and as the fur 
was worthless during the Summer, the 
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hunting seasons were the Fall and Spring. 
Each man set his traps as his fur-sense dic- 
tated. The beaver-dam was the starting- 
place; and near it, in natural approaches, the 
trap would be set so as to stay only a few 
inches below the surface of the stream. 
It was pegged down to a stake, fastened 
to a chain round a boulder or otherwise 
secured. No bait was used beyond ‘‘cas- 
toreum,”’ or castor, a rank internal secre- 
tion of the beaver itself which served at 
once to attract the animal and to cover 
the scent of the trapper’s hands. Trap, 
chain, and anchor were also well rubbed 
with green deer-hide to eradicate the smell 
of man. 

In this operation, the craft lay in find- 
ing the right place for the trap. Obviously, 
a trap set at random would catch its prey 
only by accident, one set in too deep 
water would be ignored, and one in too 
shallow or too exposed a place would 
betray itself. The trap, too, must be so 
arranged that it would drag the captive's 
head under water and drown him. The 
trapper generally worked upstream from 
the mouth, staying as long as necessary 
on any given creek. Usually he worked 
in the water, wading most of the way to 
keep his scent from grass and brush. A 
position in midstream had the further 
advantage of making surprise by Indians 
less likely. 

His constant following of streams was 
the basis of his most impressive skill: his 
ability to find his way in the wilderness. 
The country in which he lived was a chaos 
of peaks, canyons, alkali flats, valleys, 
lava plains, sand and salt deserts, timber- 
land prolonged on a scale hardly to be 
realized, crisscrossed by rivers and ranges, 
infinitely deceptive and infinitely hazard- 
ous. Trails marked the major sequences, 
raying out from the most important 
passes, but every trail not originally 
marked by Indians was the trappers’ work 
and their daily labor took them into un- 
blazed country. To carry out a campaign 
of several months’ duration which would 
take a party through a given district, 
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visiting specified streams, picking up other 
parties at places and dates arranged 
months before, and finally arrive on tim, 
at a rendezvous separated by hundreds of 
miles from both starting-place and trap- 
ping grounds, required the best mili 
leadership and individual skill. The trapper 
read the country he passed over with 
practised eyes, picked out its gradients, 
monuments, and exits, stored away 4 
photographic impression of it, and made 
it a part of his learning to be contributed 
to the common stock. By 1827, it was 
practically impossible for a mountain man 
to be lost in the vast country he worked 
through—a fact to be compared with the 
disaster that overtook the gold-secker or 
the emigrant whenever they forsook the 
main-traveled road. 

The keys to this formidable lore were 
the peaks and the drainage system. The 
trapper’s first act on reaching a new 
stream or valley was to climb the peak 
that commanded the vicinity. From its 
summit he could make out the direction 
the streams took and the flow of the 
master-creek. He could also follow the 
mass of ridges, peaks, parks and valleys. 
He needed little more. For years he had 
exchanged information with every new- 
comer and so knew by heart all the 
principal streams, passes and other land- 
marks. He checked his decision by many 
other signs: height, size, kind and abun- 
dance of timber; number and drift of buffalo; 
vegetation, coloring of rocks, fauna; preva- 
lence of winds, snow, alkali, or sand; hot 
springs, waterfalls, Indian tribes. 

The tactics developed by defense against 
the Indians in such country were passed 
on to the emigrant trains, and, in technical 
adaptations, still play a part in the In 
fantry and Cavalry Drill Regulations and 
the Field Service Regulations of the 
United States Army. A large brigade was 
safe from direct attack by any tribe except 
the Blackfeet and so was chiefly concerned 
with guarding its horses. Advance, feaf 
and flank guards were sent out on the 
march. At the bivouac the wagons weft 
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chained together in a circle which formed 
a corral. If all the horses could not be got 
inside, they were picketed by night, being 
allowed to graze only before sunset and 
after dawn. If there were no wagons the 
corral consisted of the fur-packs, from 
three to nine to a man, and other im- 
imenta. When the horses were stam- 
ed in spite of all precautions, the bri- 
gade must go after their captors and stam- 
¢ them in return. 

Smaller parties were in greater danger. 
Guerrilla warfare with its intrenchments 
and open-order skirmishing was the daily 
routine of the trade. One vital element of 
such warfare was trailing—the art of 
telling by ground-sign who had passed 
that way, in what numbers, how recently, 
and in what state of mind. The marks of 
lodge-poles indicated a peace party, since 
tepees and hence squaws were part of the 
expedition. The number and dispersion 
of the horses revealed the purpose of the 
party, the freshness or exhaustion of the 
stock, and the distance from its objective 
or its home. The identity of the tribe 
might be disclosed by the hoof-prints, 
by the shape of a deserted bivouac, by 
fragments of food, lost head-dresses, 
pieces of fur or skin, decorations, or 
weapons. Single trails might be as reveal- 
ing. An expert trailer could tell at what 
gait a horse had passed, how many hours 
or days had since elapsed, and what the 
probable destination was. He could make 
a shrewd guess as to the rider’s state of 
mind. 

Wounds sustained in warfare or acci- 
dents must be treated by the most primi- 
tive surgery. Broken bones could be set, 
arrows could be pulled out, and lacerations 
from a bear’s or a panther’s claws could 
be treated with pitch, goose-grease, bear- 
grease or poultices made of corn-meal, 
soft-soap, or anything else that folk-lore 
might prescribe. A few drastic amputations 
are recorded—arms and legs cut off with 
hand-made saws, the arteries closed with 
cauteries extemporized from red-hot ram- 
tods. In those dry and dustless altitudes 


infected wounds were very rare. The 
brigade's dispensary contained only the 
simple, heroic remedies of frontier therapy 
—ceye-lotions, great masses of calomel, a 
variety of physics, rubifacients and ex- 
pectorants and febrifuges from the tradi- 
tional pharmacopocia, bismuth and opium 
for mountain dysentery, and perhaps 
copaiba and cinchona. 

The medicines were but little called 
upon, for few distempers harassed the 
mountain men. They suffered far less from 
disease than from black-flies and mos- 
quitoes. Rattlesnakes, too, were a great 
terror—more dreaded than Indians, more 
lied about than the Yellowstone country. 
The approved treatment was to cicatrize 
the bite and apply a tourniquet above it. 
The frontiersman recognized the desir- 
ability of a stimulant and preferred the 
traditional snakebite whiskey to the 
contemporary strychnine. Vaguely under- 
standing that some antidote was desirable, 
he bound a quid of tobacco over the 
cicatrice or, when possible, a slice cut 
from the snake that had bitten him. 


IV 


When the beavers went into hiding and 
the canyons were choked with snow, 
scattered bands of trappers met at desig- 
nated places for the Winter encampment. 
Open valleys to the south or the west of 
tall ranges made desirable camp-grounds, 
but the best ones were those circular re- 
cesses known as holes, deep, wide, and 
sheltered from wind and snow. Two or 
three hundred whites commonly gathered 
together and not infrequently they were 
joined by many lodges of Indians, for war 
was a purely warm weather diversion. 
The two camps would be separated by a 
quarter of a mile, but intercourse between 
them was continuous. 

A pastoral contentment characterized 
these Winter doldrums. The horses moved 
slowly along the southern slopes. Along 
the half-frozen creek, in huts of brush or 
skin, Indians and trappers alike carried on 
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their Winter tanning and dressing. The 
stock of firewater, if any had survived the 
last rendezvous, had long since been ex- 
hausted, so that there was no carousing. 
By night the huts filled with adventurous 
men whose authentic adventures surpassed 
those of all wanderers from Ulysses to 
Marco Polo. The true story of Hugh Glass 
has had to wait till recently for its epic, 
and the wanderings of the lost trappers 
then believed in have been proved ficti- 
tious, but they made great tales around 
the fire, and every listener could contribute 
episodes from his own past no less heroic. 
And when the true Romance sang, the 
bounds of heaven and earth were removed 
away, and in a new universe super-trappers 
went forth to their titanic destinies, gather- 
ing packs of beaver Paul Bunyan himself 
could not have moved, slaying whole 
nations of Indians, driving over the edge 
of the world more buffalo than could have 
grazed along the Milky Way, and entering 
at last those Islands of the Blest Trappers 
where life was an eternal rendezvous— 
overflowing with Virginia tobacco and 
Kentucky liquors and made beautiful by 
lodges of Indian squaws, slender and 
beaded and forever young. 

More than one man has paid his respects 
to the talk in these snow-bound huts. And 
no wonder, for though the average trapper 
was illiterate, there were among the 
mountain men some of ambiguous past 
and mysterious present. Life on the far 
frontier had its attractions for some who 
had had and lost great names in the East. 
The excitement of the trails, too, called 
out more than one gentleman amateur, 
even a few with hereditary titles. Every 
year scientists and globe-trotters came out 
to study the rocks, the birds or the flowers, 
and these were elegant gentlemen. There 
were too the secret agents of Great Britain, 
the United States, and even Spain and 
Russia, unobtrusively doing the will of 
their Foreign Offices. So that the Uni- 
versity of the Rocky Mountains, as one 
trapper called Winter quarters, did not lack 
learned professors. But the university was 


no Thelema and the arts and the sciences 
were supplemented by such games as Old 
Sledge and Spoil-Five. And of course, as 
single men in deerskin huts, they found 
the daughters of the Indians fair. 

For splendor the Winter camp yielded 
to the rendezvous. Toward the end of 
June a general movement would begin to- 
ward one or another of the places desig. 
nated by Eastern employers the year before, 
Such places were pleasant valleys along 
the upper Green, the Portneuf, Henry's 
Fork, the labyrinths of Jackson's of 
Pierre’s Holes, and the vicinity of Bear 
Lake, Bear River, Cache Valley and the 
Ogden or the Weber in the valley of Great 
Salt Lake. 

From all around came the Indians, to 
trade their furs if they had any, to barter 
for firewater, and to steal whatever was 
unguarded. If it were purely a company 
rendezvous, besides the Indians only the 
company’s employés and the nearby bands 
of free trappers met the caravans from the 
East. But as competition stiffened, the 
rival companies began to rendezvous with- 
in a mile or so of each other, in an effort 
to debauch as many Indians and free trap- 
pers as possible and, by higher prices and 
more generous portions of alcohol, to 
attract deserters from their competitors. 
Such a festival might bring together a 
thousand resident white trappers, half as 
many more in the caravans from the 
States, and from three to five thousand 
Indians. One clump of timber and its ad- 
jacent meadows would form the park of 
the company founded by Ashley and 
taken over by successive partnerships. A 
mile away were the tents of the American 
Fur Company, Astor’s successor and the 
eventual victor in the trade. Austerely re 
mote, restrained by British regulations 
from the cruder debaucheries, Ross of 
McKay or Ogden represented the stock- 
holders of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Such an amateur as Wyeth or Bonneville 
might also make a pretentious camp neat 
by, and there might be the humbler sta- 
tions of smaller St. Louis firms, with 
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bands of free trappers roving clamorously 


among them all. 
A radius of eight hundred miles would 


not cover all the country ransacked within 
the year by those who gathered at such a 
rendezvous. Personages from the East, 
with sometimes a petty German prince 
or an ambassador in their keeping, came 
to watch their employés and their profits. 
From the South came Dick Wootton, Kit 
Carson, and their half-Spanish retainers— 
dignified, expansive, ceremonious. From 
the North, the Scotch factors of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, chaperoning a 
younger son or two, with rituals of rank, 

dence, and table etiquette. Such 
purely American giants as Fitzpatrick, 
Bridger, and many others of their kind— 
the mountain men in quintessence, violent, 
hardy, wise beyond expression, and, till 
the mysteries began, taciturn. A rabble of 
camp-followers of all kinds. And every- 
where Indians. 

The substratum was a bitter commercial 
rivalry that used every device of bribery, 
theft, and debauchery to win an advantage. 
But the mountain men left such civilized 
concerns to their employers. They were 
not interested in profits—cared little, 
when the rendezvous was over, whether 
they had fully discharged their debts to 
the company or had tripled them for the 
next year. For them the rendezvous was a 
fair, a market-day, a town-meeting, with 
overtones of the pagan mysteries, the 
sessions court and the Olympic games. 
The kegs of raw alcohol were brought out. 
Whites, half-breeds and Indians gathered 
round them. And presently the peaks were 
giving back the echoes of the clamor of 
strong men at their ease. Four hundred 
thousand square miles of mountain and 
desert had to be accounted for in news, 
gossip, oratory and debate. Here and there 
bands of roaring men held saddle-races, 
foot-races, and target practice; elsewhere 
knives, hatchets and javelins were thrown 
in competition; here a strong man raised 
four times as many beaver-skins with one 
hand as his opponent could with two; 


there a grudge fight was put through to a 
finish, or the guesses of a hundred Winter 
campfires were settled when a Chouteau 
man pinned the shoulders of a Hudson’s 
Bay champion to the ground. The alcohol 
flowed on by night and songs were sung 
by choruses of a hundred bull-throated 
wassailers—songs that not all the tears of 
connoisseurs or collectors can ever recover. 
By dawn, perhaps, with the same ecstatic 
joy, extemporized armies were assaulting 
each other with clubs, stones and fists, all 
for fellowship and the hope of a good yarn 
for next Winter's fires. 

In and out among all the groups weaved 
the Indians, frantic for alcohol. They had 
already learned the art they have since 
practiced so profitably, of displaying their 
religious ceremonies for pay. Over the hill 
roared their mock battles, pursuits, cap- 
tures and scalp-dances. Chiefs bartered 
their wives and daughters for a cup of 
watered alcohol. Wives and daughters 
without a chief's protection did a good 
business for themselves in beads, mirrors, 
blankets, and other gewgaws. All inno- 
cently, too, they roused jealousies that 
could be settled only with the skinning- 
knife. The clamor rose in pitch and volume. 
All about the pleasant groves were groups 
of dancing, shouting, guzzling heroes. 
White or red, the alcohol had its way 
with them, and their survivors laid them 
out in impersonal rows to await the wak- 
ing. And in a week the caravans had gone, 
only a grave or two and much refuse 
marked the rendezvous, and life was dull 
again till next Summer. 

Such were the mountain men in the day 
of their grandeur. Few of them would 
serve for heroes of romantic novels. All of 
them sinned against most of the taboos of 
their age. All told, there were not many 
of them, and their heyday was short. But 
American life lost much of its strongest 
color when they turned to guiding the 
onrush of emigrants along trails they had 
broken, and bequeathed the remnants of 
their craft to decorous half-breeds in the 
Canadian north woods. 
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PHILOSOPHERS 


BY H. M. KALLEN 


had observed me fumbling with 

Kerr's translation of Plato’s ‘‘Re- 
public’’ and had made an occasion to cause 
me to know that he, too, had heard of 
Plato and read him. The flaccid-faced com- 
mercial travellers who mostly use this 
flyer, which was taking me from New 
York to Chicago, were calling him Sam 
and exhibiting toward him an old famili- 
arity, that especial familiarity which is 
called forth by waiters, bootblacks, news- 
boys and porters once you have com- 
manded a service from them. I could see 
that Sam’s—his name was really Francis; 
Francis Columbus Sprayer, he told me, was 
the name on his bachelor’s diploma—that 
Sam's genial servility had an aura of scorn; 
that he regarded himself as playing a part 
in his relations to the patrons on whose 
tips his living depended; that what he 
thought of himself had no connection with 
his work for the Pullman Company. In 
his own mind he was leading a double life. 
The real one was with the Negro com- 
munity in Chicago, of which he was a dis- 
tinguished and somewhat withdrawn mem- 
ber. His ruminations and fantasies on his 
trips were, I found, concerned with that, 
and with the scraps of reading he had 
picked up in college. I gathered that he 
felt rather removed from his own people 
also. 

And many other things I gathered. Not 
all at the once, but in the many snatches 
of the conversation he came always to re- 
sume in the intervals of his duties, after I 
had asked him once to sit down opposite 
me and to discourse to me about Plato and 
the Platonic philosophy. What he actually 
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Ti porter was a college graduate. He 





knew about both was false or negligible; | 
his exhibition was as bad as that of any | 
son of Japheth who had gone through a 
college. But there was the native salt of 
philosophy in him; the personal savor of 
a theory of life and a secure sense of his 
own destiny. His rambling discourse of 
scraps of doctrine and Brobdignagian 
phrases revealed a certain poise and secur. 
ity of mind; the tone of philosophic wis. 
dom such as can never come from mer 
schooling. 

It is a quality always of born philoso- 
phers, and is sometimes hardily won 
through experience. Anxiety, fear, anger, 
and discontent—all the smouldering resent- 
ment of the lighter-colored among our edv- 
cated dark-skinned fellow-Americans, such 
as one almost naturally expects—all these 
things Sam’s mood was particularly free 
from. That tone, that temper which the 
insecurities of life automatically create, 
seemed entirely lacking in him. He gave 
you the feel of a serene assurance without 
any hinterland of anxiety or foreground 
of doubt. 

In the course of the day I felt free to ask 
him about his plan of life. It culminated, 
I learned, in a somewhat magniloquent 
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station among his own people: the position 
of a college-bred Garvey. He told me that 
as he spoke about the weather. 

““Why,”’ I asked, ‘‘are you so sure?” 

“Ise de sevent’ son of a sevent’ son,” he 
replied with a translumining smile, drop 
ping into the patois of his people. 

There was the key to his fate, the heart 
of his reality! There was the alpha and 
omega of his education and the salvation 
of his philosophy! 
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PHILOSOPHERS 


II 


When thousands were dying of the flu and 
millions went about anxiously from this 
remedy or prophylactic to that, secking a 
cure or charm against the disease, my 
acquaintance, Walter Potter, followed the 
routine of his daily life as if there had 
never been such a plague in the whole wide 
world. He was a business man with an 
office somewhere down-town, where he 
bought and sold cotton waste. He had all 
the qualities one is led by the newspapers, 
the magazines and the novelists to expect 
of an American business man. He was as 
standardized as Babbitt and as distinctive 
as Babbitt’s maker; a Republican in poli- 
tics, a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a Rotarian and an anti-Bolshevik. 
The New York Post was his evening news- 
paper and the readymade, dull girl-and- 
music show his occasional diversion. He 
hated labor unions without knowing 
anything about them, and he believed that 
all foreigners should be made over into 
his own nearly perfect image or expelled 
from the country. Bolshevik was his term 
of ultimate reproach. He declared that 
Coolidge was the greatest President the 
country had ever had, and his admiration 
for Mr. Mellon was without bounds. Mr. 
Potter was, you will see, right. From the 
standpoint of those who decide what 
majorities shall think, he was as truly a 
100 % American as could be fabricated. 
And yet— 

Well, there was no passion, no drive, no 
urge about his rightness. He was not a 
missionary about it. He did not seek to 
confirm it by requiring others to accept 
iteor by denouncing them when they did 
not do so. He would state his opinions 
freely as the occasion called for them, but 
he would always, I noticed, state them 
serenely, with an sssurance as matter of 
fact, as natural, as inevitable, as his being 
there to state them. Dispute, contradic- 
tion, seemed to have no effect on him. 
When crowded into a logical corner he 
would smile a little pityingly, as if he 
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were sorry for you, and shut up. But you 
could see that he had shed your argument 
as a duck sheds water and that his own 
inability did not mean to him an inability 
at all. It was as if he saw something that 
you did not see, a vision that set him quite 
beyond the reach of mortal mind. 

I used to wonder about it during my 
chance talks with him at the lunch table 
in the club, and on an occasional walk up- 
town after the day’s work. It was when 
the flu became epidemic that I found out. 
We had been commiserating over bereaved 
and suffering friends. Their state was the 
more a pity he told me, serenely, because 
it was so unnecessary. Now, he and his 
family, as I knew, were going about with 
impunity, and without any precautions 
whatsoever. For twenty years they had 
not had a moment’s illness and so long as 
they were in their right minds, they 
would not. 

“Your ‘right minds’,”’ I said. ‘‘Do you 
mean you are Christian Scientists?”’ 

“*Yes,"” he assented. He and his family 
were followers of the Truth. Disease was 
Mortal Error. Misfortunes, all the evil the 
world ever thought it suffered from, were 
Mortal Error, just mistaken thinking, 
to be dissipated once and for all by the 
acceptance, the acknowledgment, of the 
sole oneness and reality of Spirit, Truth, 
Goodness, Health, as taught by Mother 
Eddy. He had not always been a “‘scien- 
tist."" Twenty years ago, in the first years 
of his marriage, he had been as other men. 
Things had gone badly—business and 
such; he and his wife quarrelled, and it 
looked for a time as if they would separate. 
She was very nervous until he fell ill— 
horrible rheumatic fever mostly, that no 
doctor they went to could cure. Finally 
a gossip of his wife’s brought them to a 
healer. They began to read “‘scientist”’ 
books, and even before they had grasped 
the great principle of Providence, he began 
feeling better and his wife stopped being 
nervous. In three weeks, under the tutelage 
of the healer, he was well. Since then they 
had prospered, both in health and wealth. 
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A doctor had never crossed their threshold; 
there had not been an unkind word between 
him and Mrs. Potter. Such difficulties as 
had arisen—and this world of Error brings 
many—they had been able to face with 
the serene assurance that they were only 
Error, only illusion; so they were over- 
come and the family kept doing well. .. . 

That evil is unreal is a mistake and can- 
not hurt; this is the key to the Potter fate, 
the heart of the Potter vision. There is the 
alpha and omega of the Potter philosophy. 


Il 


Once, during a brief lecture tour in the 
Middle West, I was snowbound for three 
days in a small town whose chief industry 
was a small college. My theme was philo- 
sophical, and my host was, by the homeo- 
pathic convention of hospitality, the pro- 
fessor of philosophy. Until I saw him, the 
night of the lecture, he had been unknown 
to me even by name. At the station, when 
he met my train, his appearance confirmed 
my worst fears. He looked the typical 
American professor, and the typical Ameri- 
can professor looks a semi-literate peda- 
gogue who communicates to bored boys 
and girls, preoccupied with surgent ado- 
lescence, orthodoxies out of a text-book 
acceptable to their parents. His teaching 
follows the rule of a set administrative 
routine, while his mind and feelings are 
among the exigencies of the usual aca- 
demic backbitings and the sordidnesses 
of maintaining wife, children and station 
at a salary a plumber’s apprentice would 
scorn, and a bricl:layer wouldn't turn over 
in bed for. The typical American professor 
wears, behind his glasses, the anxious look 
of a fussing housewife; his clothes are 
usually shabby, his body is no better 
nourished than his mind, and shows as 
little familiarity with activity. Until the 
daughter, if there is one, grows up, he 
helps his wife with the dishes after meals. 
If he is the professor of philosophy, he 
substitutes for the president in the college 
chapel of a Sunday. 
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Jonathan Sillcox Smith, Ph.D.(Chicago), 
looked every inch the professor, and of 
philosophy. And his house, to which he 
took me, looked every inch the professorial 
house—in doubtful repair outside; inside, 
with faded walls, hesitant plumbing, 
creaky furniture, windows that would not 
Stay open and could never quite shut, s9 
that they rattled through the drafty night, 
The house was a concretion of the years 
of bareness, of sordid hardships, and smal] 
ambitions which everywhere pertain to 
the American professor’s life. The col- 
leagues and their wives who came together 
for dinner were like the house. Talk was 
freighted with the habitual themes and 
topics of the academic Main Street. And the 
professor of philosophy bore his part. His 
remarks as chairman—he presided at my 
lecture—did nothing to mitigate the sense 
of type he imparted. ‘“Well,”’ I reflected 
as he talked, ‘‘a few more hours, and | 
shall soon be out of it.” 

But the snow which had been falling 
all day thought otherwise, and it was a 
hundred hours before I was out of it. 
Most of those hours I spent in the drab 
Smith house, in the constant company of 
the drab Smith. There was little pro- 
fessional talk between us, but much, very 
much, about the world and Professor 
Smith. And the talk revealed that the pro- 
fessor of philosophy, the retailer of ortho- 
doxies out of a book to callow minds 
impervious to the book and him, was in the 
keeping of a vision that transfigured his 
drab life and drabber work into a serene 
adventure, and for him translumined his 
classroom platitudes with the quiet radi- 
ance of assured insight. The posture of his 
spirit kept reminding me of that of the 
Pullman porter and that of the seller of 
cotton waste. The professor of philosophy, 
by one of those happy paradoxes that 
sometimes overtake you, was also 4 
philosopher. 

The stuff of his insight contained noth- 
ing freshly imaginative, momentous of 
exciting. It was an old story to the genera- 
tions for which science is an infallible 
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tradition and the laws of nature are the 
courses of fate. It was a tale of the origin 
and destiny of man that was in its anatomy 
frst told by Democritus, then repeated 
with piety and passion by Epicurus and 
Lucretius, and then forgotten during a 
millennium and a half, to be repeated at 
last as the natural commonplace material- 
ism that the insight of science into the char- 
acter and processes of the world we live 
in so often comes to. Most of this material- 
ism is an orthodoxy of the modern mind, 
regularly confessed, but, as a belief, as 
regularly rejected by the mind's incurable 
romanticism. 

What made it a living vision instead 
of a formal confession when rehearsed by 
Jonathan Sillcox Smith, Ph.D. (Chicago), 
was the tone of authentic assurance with 
which it was communicated. It came to 
you as the faith the professor lived by, 
and you could see that it set the drabness 
and dullness of his existence in a cosmic 
perspective which, without altering one 
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drab item in his drab biography, imparted 
to it inwardness, dignity and worth. His 
faith in science and in the method of 
science enabled him to acquiesce in the 
implications of its meanings for his own 
existence. He was enduring his life’s dreari- 
ness and squalor cheerfully and not without 
zest. He could look to the sordid routine 
and petty struggles that were likely to be 
the sum of his days with serenity and 
assurance. Because of his vision he was 
ready for them, and for the greater dis- 
asters of disease or loss of job or death. 

In a word, he was a philosopher because, 
by his sufficiently commonplace vision, he 
was taking life ‘‘philosophically.”” He 
and Francis Columbus Sprayer and Walter 
Potter, for all their variance, were brothers 
under their skins. Each was a philosopher. 
Each was a philosopher because each had 
a talisman of words wherewith he was en- 
abled to convert the uncertain and danger- 
ous drama of experience into the secure 
order of inevitable fate. 











rines in 1915 was the first instance of 

an entirely new American policy in 
the handling of tropical revolutions. In the 
old days of ‘‘gunboating the banana 
ports,”’ radio was limited in range and not 
dependable. Mail was spasmodic and slow; 
and cables were so costly that commanders 
were expected to report only important 
developments. This made the little gun- 
boat skipper the real arbiter of every situa- 
tion. He was usually a commander in rank, 
sometimes only a licutenant-commander. 
So advanced an officer as a captain seldom 
saw any of the West Indies except Guan- 
tanamo and ‘‘Hungry Gulf.”’ 

The old system worked beautifully. The 
gunboat skipper was old enough to think 
and young enough to still enjoy it. His 
three glittering sleeve-stripes left him at 
no disadvantage in his solemn conferences 
with swarthy generals, ministers of state 
and Presidents de jure or de facto; but they 
were not heavy nor wide enough to pro- 
hibit his discussing cocktails of an evening 
with an opposition editor, a hotel-keeper 
or even a cab-driver. So he always knew 
two sets of facts, the real ones, and those 
that the local government wished him to 
know. 

Latin-American politics in those high 
days was different also. The nations of 
Europe had many small investments down 
there in railroads or government bonds. 
At the same time, many fruit, mahogany, 
and mining concessions remained un- 
pledged. The party in power commonly 
paid its foreign interest for a while, and 
refrained from oppressing foreign con- 
cessionaires unduly. But as its normal 
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Ts occupation of Haiti by the Ma- 





GOLD AND GOURDES 


BY K. ©. McINTOSH 


expectation of life drew toward the in. 
evitable end, it gradually yielded to ap 
irresistible impulse to keep its revenues 
where they were most comfortable. Pay. 
ments to Europe fell in arrears and taxes 
on exports mounted with a rapidity in 
exact ratio to the mounting hunger of the 
Outs. About the time that the foreign 
fruit, mineral and lumber companies 
switched their “‘goodwill money’’ from 
the Ins to the Outs, the European chan- 
celleries would politely informWashington 
that unless their arrears of interest were 
paid, they would be forced to take steps, 
So Washington, with the Monroe Doc- 
trine as its gospel and annoyance in its 
heart, dispatched gunboats to make step- 
taking by Europe unnecessary. Thus we 
sailed southward to ‘‘protect American 
and foreign interests and preserve order.” 
During the whole process, the common 
man went peacefully about his business or 
took a pleasant vacation by joining the 
army of his political choice. Never dol 
remember a case, in those days, of an 
American firing a shot in malice, nor of 
one American casualty; although in one 
classic instance our gunboats actually ad- 
ministered the government of a long sea- 
coast for a considerable period of time, 
keeping the two warring factions outside 
of even the smallest towns, arresting 
drunks, and giving dances with the muat- 
cipal band. 

But Haiti was always different. The 
Outs never disbanded there, but, after a 
losing fight, ran from Port au Prince to 
the hills. The Ins were bad winners, anda 
successful revolution always ended im 4 
series of executions amounting almost to 4 
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massacre. Unlike the peon of other tur- 
bulent republics, the poor Haitian farmer 
suffered severely. The tax-collector would 
barely be out of sight with the best half of 
his cattle before the bandit Outs would 
sweep down from the hills and seize the 
rest, setting fire to his half-ripened crop 
for good measure. No Haitian President 
could count on a hasty retirement to Paris 
with bis savings. Most of them died in the 
streets of Port au Prince. Interest payments 
fell off rapidly, for year after year both 
factions warred on the producing peasantry 
until revenues and taxable exports almost 
ceased. When President Sam was dragged 
from the French Legation, literally sliced 
into bits and thrown to the lean street 
dogs, something had to be done. 

On our side circumstances gradually 
changed. The gunboat had been replaced 
by the large, armored ship, the commander 
by an admiral. Efficient radio tied the 
admiral with a snug tether to the State, 
War, and Navy Building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The long agitation for peace had 
sowed strange seeds in the minds of grin- 
ning politicos, and cautious experiment had 
convinced them that Americans were 
merely a harmless noise. It was time for 
guns,—ours or Europe’s. There stood the 
Monroe Doctrine. The Marines went in. 

That Military Occupation has been 
damned too often in the public prints for 
another version of it to be worth the effort. 
Inevitably, when a young Marine first 
sees a tent-mate distributed over a quarter- 
mile of jungle trail, he forgets to count a 
hundred before he strikes back, and he 
prefers that his opponents do not surrender. 
But during the period of actual hostilities, 
the real picture that hangs in the memory 
is of the trail down the mountain from 
Grand Riviére, lined with hundreds of 
shouting, singing, black skeletons, throw- 
ing flowers and weeping with joy at the 
extermination of the hill bandits who had 
starved them for nearly six years. Whoever 
else may disapprove of the American 
Occupation, the Haitian peasant was hys- 
terically in favor of it. 
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After the struggle came reconstruction. 
The real puzzle in this phase, the villain of 
the piece, was the Haitian gourde, sup- 
posedly the standard money. It was totally 
unsecured by metallic reserves, and it 
circulated only because the peasant would 
have to be able to read figures to use any 
other money intelligently. Metallic money 
was out of the question, for long ago the 
farmer had found that the silver wash 
could be pushed off the lead disk with one 
thrust of a black thumb, and that the town 
storekeepers would not accept it. The 
paper gourde at any rate would buy some- 
thing, although how much never seemed 
predictable. It was easy to use, for though 
the bits of gaudy paper were marked 1, 2, 
5, 20, or perhaps 100, the Haitians treated 
them impartially. One piece of paper, one 
gourde. Simplicity itself! 

A New York financier of international 
reputation had declared that the stabiliza- 
tion of the gourde was a hopeless task. 
From the outside it certainly seemed so. 
Once inside, however, the key to the 
puzzle was discovered by the shrewdness 
of Captain Charles Conard, of the Navy 
Supply Corps. It was a simple thing, as 
real keys always are. The gourde was no 
more the standard money of Haiti than 
the copper cent is the standard in the 
United States. Fluctuating exchange was 
profitable to the Ins, as we later discovered; 
but years before, the canny Haitian gov- 
ernment had begun valuing imports and 
exports and imposing tariffs in American 
dollars. The tax laws first recognized the 
new standard by specifying that some im- 
posts could be paid in American money 
(called ‘‘gold’’ for short), and then that 
part of them must be paid in gold. The 
later laws insisted upon an all-gold pay- 
ment. 

One eminent American publicist, in an 
article scarifying the Occupation, became 
indignant over our stabilization of the 
gourde for two reasons: first, the Haitians 
did not want it stabilized; and second, as 
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the gourde used to regularly touch a high 
point of fifty cents, we robbed them by 
freezing it at twenty. We who were there 
can name the source of this gentleman's 
information,—we have listened to its cul- 
tured French and incisive English, as it 
alternately pleaded, stormed and threat- 
ened against stabilization. In our justifica- 
tion, I can only plead the facts. 

Captain Conard, who was the real 
brains behind the financial reconstruction, 
arrived in Port au Prince about a month 
after the Occupation began. The first ten- 
tative steps toward financial as well as 
political stability had already been taken 
by Admiral Caperton and Commander 
(now Admiral) Charles Morris. As Ad- 
miral Caperton’s flag was transferred from 
the U. S. S. Washington to the Tennessee, 
Commander Morris transferred to me his 
“additional duty’’ as Force supply officer, 
and sixteen one-thousand-dollar bills. As 
bills of that size are not often found in a 
ship’s safe, my amazement was dissipated 
only when Commander Morris told me 
that the sixteen bills were exchange clubs. 
When the rate was sliding too strongly 
against Haiti, I was supposed to solemnly 
deposit one or more of these bills in the 
Bank of Haiti, thereby increasing the 
Republic’s gold supply. When the bull 
market in gourdes became obstreperous, I 
was to draw the bills out again. And actu- 
ally, to a limited extent, this puerile pro- 
cess worked! Big bills were used to insure 
getting them back—the bank had no cus- 
tomers to whom a thousand-dollar bill 
was of any use. 

Ten officers of the Navy Supply Corps 
came in the Tennessee with Captain Conard, 
and under his direction as Administrator 
of Customs they followed close behind the 
Marine occupation of the entry-ports, 
rapidly assuming the duties of collectors 
of customs and captains of the port in Cap 
Haitien, Port de Paix, Port au Prince, 
Jeremie, Gonaive, St. Marc, Petit Goave, 
Miragoane, Jacmel and Les Cayes. All of 
these officers started out to greet their new 
and strange duties armed with French 





dictionaries and typewriters, and jg. 
structed to carry out the Haitian customs 
laws to the last letter. If the customs-honge 
to which each was assigned contained no 
copy of the Loi sur les Douanes de la Rp 
publique, he was to report the fact and use 
his own judgment until Captain Conard 
located and sent him a copy. 

In order to insure accurate check op 
both the receipts and the expenditures of 
the Haitian government—all receipts were 
at that time customs, no taxes being col- 
lectable—teceipts were deposited to a 
trust fund called the Admiral Caperton 
Account in the Bank of Haiti. National 
expenditures were budgeted without chang. 
ing the number of offices nor the salaries 
authorized by Haitian law. The budget 
was audited and certified by Captain 
Conard, approved by Admiral Caperton, 
and expenditures incurred thereunder were 
paid from this account. The only expendi- 
tures added to those already authorized by 
the Haitians themselves were for sanita- 
tion and for the expenses incident to or- 
ganizing the Haitian constabulary. Public 
works were later undertaken as receipts 
warranted, and President D’Artignave 
agreed. Considerable unemployment was 
relieved in this manner. 

But still loomed the bugbear of ex 
change, disorganizing the most careful 
budgets, setting at naught all plans for 
amortization of the national debt. The 
game of predatory politics had become 
impossible. There remained only exchange, 
by which honest politicos might prosper 
until the Americans got off the lid of the 
Treasury. Exchange naturally became the 
accepted game, and the gourde went wild. 


Ii 


Recognizing almost from the start the fact 
already noted—that the standard money 
of Haiti was gold and that the gourdes were 
merely token media of exchange, a limited 
amount of legal-tender small change and 
nothing else,—Captain Conard found his 
problem simplified. With all exports and 
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measured in dollars, it was appar- 
ent to him that the fluctuations of the 
circulating gourdes, where they were not 
artificial, must be based on the quantity 
t on the Port au Prince Exchange. 
It was also apparent that once stabilized 
and held long enough to accustom the 
ant to a steady gourde, gourdes could no 
more fluctuate than a 25-cent piece can 
fluctuate under a stable dollar. But how 
to stabilize it, and at what point? 

Historical studies showed that in any 
given year, while there were several 

iods of small fluctuation, there was one 
high peak. Once a year, gourdes wete two 
to the dollar for a short period. From this 

ak there was a gradually accelerated 
slump lasting about six weeks, during 
which the gourde fell to eight to the dollar 
and stayed there for a long time. Through 
the year, its average was about eighteen 
cents. 

In the days when the first honest 
silver gourdes had been issued, they had 
been equal in value to a pre-war franc, 
19.3 cents. To save arithmetical difficulties 
in converting gourdes to gold, Captain 
Conard considered five to the dollar the 
proper point of stability. This was easy 
to calculate, was halfway between 2 and 
8, was a little above the year-round aver- 
age, and actually a fraction higher than 
the value of the old metal gourde. 

The big, sudden rise of the gourde was 
found to occur when the coffee crop rip- 
ened, and discovery of its cause bore out 
Captain Conard’s opinion that the price of 
gourdes was a Port au Prince price and was 
not even Haiti-wide. When his coffee was 
ready for market, the farmer threw the 
bags across donkey-backs and went into 
the capital to sell. On the docks his coffee 
was worth three gold dollars a bag. Gold 
dollars meant nothing to him, however. 
He wanted gourdes, and three dollars had 
to be translated into them. The trouble 
was that he was not alone. Perhaps thirty 
thousand one- and two-bag coffee farmers 
altogether flocked into Port au Prince de- 
manding gourdes, which rose and rose. 
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For his bag of coffee, the farmer was paid 
Six gourdes. 

Then simultaneously, thirty thousand 
small farmers, home again, began to think 
of the beer of Port au Prince and of a new 
calico dress for “Tite’ Tine or a machete 
for ‘P’tit Boy.’ They went in again on 
their annual buying pilgrimage and gourdes 
flowed into the Bank of Haiti. Instead of 
the three dollars’ worth of goods for 
which he could have exchanged his bag 
of coffee, his six gourdes bought only three 
twenty-five-cent bottles of German beer, 
and he had nothing left. He tramped home 
with an empty belly, unless ‘Tite’ Tine 
played Tamar by the roadside to earn him 
the price of a corncake and a swig of rum. 
When he wanted them, gourdes cost fifty 
cents. When he wanted something else, 
they were less than thirteen cents apiece. 
For town prices were invariably set by the 
number of dollars the goods had cost; but 
the gourdes he must pay with were the 
intrinsically worthless playthings of his 
political masters, the Ins. The problem 
began to clear up. 

Two things were necessary: a way to 
control the quantity of gourdes floating in 
and out of the Bank in Port au Prince, and 
a more general distribution of gourdes over 
the country at all times at a steady price. 
The answers were found right in existing 
Haitian law. In every little village of the 
Republic resided at least one government 
employé, theoretically enjoying a salary 
set by law. Perhaps in the past govern- 
ment pay-wagons had been looted or gov- 
ernment paymasters had absconded. Any- 
how, the custom had grown up of paying 
with feuilles, or pay-tickets, payable only 
at the Bank of Haiti. The constable at Sale 
Trou had no time to trudge in once a 
month to Port au Prince—the journey was 
a hard ten days each way,—so he took his 
ticket to the local storekeeper and dis- 
counted it. From Sale Trou, the ticket 
started across country, settling traders’ 
balances. In due time, after five or six dis- 
counts, it reached the hands of a city 
broker and was cashed at the bank at its 
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face value. The man who earned the pay 
seldom received over forty per cent of it. 
That was custom. 

But the law said that the constable 
**shall receive;’’ so the first change in de- 
partmental orders made by the unreason- 
ing Americans was the abolition of 
feuilles. Startled brokers, among them 
leading statesmen, lawyers and physicians, 
protested violently. ‘‘How,"’ they de- 
manded, ‘“‘will you prevent robbery of 
funds in transit?’’ “‘We will send the 
money in charge of a Marine sergeant,”’ 
answered the captain; and the incident 
was closed. Astounded constables and 
petty port-clerks all over the outlying 
districts found their pay miraculously 
more than doubled, and began to doubt 
the stories of American rapacity and plun- 
der. Gourdes in respectable normal amount 
flowed naturally in and out of the villages 
as well as to the capital city. 

The other half of the problem had to 
be worked out in Port au Prince; and the 
government servant in the capital yelled 
long and loud in the process. He had never 
suffered from the feuille system,—he cashed 
his own at the bank,—but his longing 
eyes had watched the big operators of his 
political camp playing with the gourde. 
He was too small to affect the exchange 
market, but he was a good henchman; so 
at his request a law had been passed to the 
effect that he could be paid either in 
gourdes or gold. As the market swung, he 
stated his preference at the pay-window. 
This very law was a potent weapon ready 
to Captain Conard's hand, and he was 
quick to seize it. He knew that if the rate 
could be held stationary through just one 
coffee season, all Haiti would insist upon 
dependable money for all time, and per- 
spiring business men and budget clerks 
could awake from the nightmare of a 
generation past. The Customs Administra- 
tion entered the situation with a crash; 
and the Admiral Caperton Account in the 
Bank was big enough to exert a heavy 
pressure. Were gourdes rising too high? 
Then every government employé from the 


President down was paid in gourdes and the 
market was eased. Were they sinking tog 
low? Then salaries were paid in gold and 
the gourdes were buried in the Admiral 
Caperton Account. Meanwhile, under the 
Customs Law, both gourdes and gold were 
again flowing into the treasury in rapidly 
increasing quantities as banditry was 
wiped out and crops ripened. 

The politicians and speculators became 
seriously alarmed. Exchange was becom. 
ing so sluggish that they could hardly 
count on doubling their money in a year’s 
time. In a body they descended on the 
Administrator, on the Admiral, on General 
Waller, on any American who would 
listen. Reason after reason against stabil- 
ization was countered and abolished by 
Captain Conard’s brusque knowledge of 
finance and thorough understanding of the 
situation. Finally the last appeal was 
made: ‘‘You are depriving prominent men 
of their business. They are used to seeing 
the money rise and fall and count on it. 
It is an economic crime to interfere!” 
But the Americans were deaf. 

The last stand of the speculators brought 
about the highest comedy spot in the 
entire history of the Occupation. In des- 
peration, a plan was laid to corner gourdes, 
the supply of which was known with fair 
accuracy, and after shooting the price up, 
to dump them and cause a heavy break. 
It was risky, perhaps, and called for con- 
certed effort; but if they could once shake 
the Administrator's control, could whirl 
the market away from him, it would take 
months for him to again tranquilize the 
rate. By that time, the speculators would 
be ready to do it again. 

But once more luck was on the American 
side. Before the Occupation, the govern- 
ment had contracted with the bank for a 
new issue of notes ‘‘to replace the worn 
circulation.’’ The notes had been printed 
in the United States, and word was fe 
ceived that five hundred thousand gourdes 
had actually been shipped. Their issue 
would simply have cheapened the currency, 
at that time already too low; so the col- 
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lector at Port au Prince, Commander H. E. 
Stevens, was warned of their coming and 
directed to seize them. The ship upon 
which they were due was inspected from 
truck to keelson without result, until 
Commander Stevens noticed an entry in 
the manifest: ‘‘10 cases stationery; loca- 
tion, mail room.’’ Such carefully guarded 
stationery aroused the Commander's curi- 
osity, and so he investigated the boxes. 
He found the new gourdes. They had been 
lying in the customs-house, unsigned and 
so totally worthless, for over a month 
when the speculators staged their at- 
tempted coup. Everybody knew of their 
presence there. 


IV 


Captain Conard had been slowly fighting 
the gourde up from its bottom figure of 
eight to the dollar and it had reached a 
point just under 534. The conspirators 
watched with a smile—the Americans 
were saving them so much labor and risk. 
Suddenly they went to work. Instead of 
climbing slowly, the gourde began to jump. 
The market closed strongly bullish at 
around 5.10. Next morning it opened with 
a whoop and before eleven o'clock gourdes 
were 4.50 and still rising. Something had 
to be done quickly, not only to check the 
unhealthy rise but to force the gourde down 
to the tweaty-cent normal again. Cap- 





tain Conard reached for the telephone. 

Two full companies of Marines reported 
on the double to Commander Stevens at 
the customs-house. Ten carts and at least 
fifty laborers mobilized suddenly. With 
straining grunts and shouts of mutual en- 
couragement, as many laborers as could 
get hold of each hoisted out those ten 
boxes of worthless, unsigned paper notes 
and loaded them, one box at a time, on 
the ten carts. The Marines covered the 
wagons on every side. The bugle blared 
‘Forward!’ The longest way was taken to 
insure maximum publicity. Arrived at the 
bank, Marines with fixed bayonets faced 
about, guarding completely the heavy 
cases as the shouting workmen tugged 
them off the carts. Finally they were all 
inside the bank. 

Word flew to the exchange that the 
government was even now signing that 
half-million gourdes for issue. Each ap- 
palled member of the pool tried secretly 
to get out from under before the break 
came. By closing time the gourde was down 
to 4.90. Next morning, with a frightened 
and quivering market, a few judicious 
bill payments brought the rate down to 
five, and it has been there ever since. 

To the best of my knowledge, ten un- 
opened boxes of mouldering, unsigned 
paper notes still rest in the cellar of the 
Bank of Haiti. But they served their turn! 
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SOMETHING NOBLE 


BY PARKHURST WHITNEY 


FARMER found Gooseline’s John 
A asleep in the snow, as his team 

labored through the drifts that 
wintry afternoon. The farmer tried to 
rouse him from the deep stupor; failing, 
he hauled the old man into his bobsleigh 
and went on his way. When he got to 
town he stopped in front of the store 
where Judge Levi Stark sold farm tools 
and dispensed what currently passed for 
justice. 

‘Lyin’ right alongside the road,"’ he 
said, stamping into the presence of the 
law. ‘The hosses might ‘a stepped right 
on him.” 

‘‘Where’ve I heard that story before?’’ 
grunted the judge, who liked his joke. 
The hangers-on laughed and consolidated 
their positions around the stove. 

*‘Well, he must ’a drunk a bar’l of it 
this time,’’ said the farmer, rubbing his 
frosted whiskers. *‘He was asleep when I 
found him, and he’s asleep now. Be durned 
if I can wake him up.” 

Judge Stark, his court, and the farmer 
adjourned to the snowy street to look at 
the sleeper. Gooseline’s John lay where 
he had been deposited, on the bare bottom 
of the bobsleigh. He was a stout, square- 
built man; but his present enormous bulk 
suggested layers of clothing underneath 
the shabby, greenish overcoat. His face, 
covered with grayish stubble, reflected the 
cold color of the sky toward which it was 
turned. 

Judge Stark clamped a huge, freckled 
paw on the old man’s shoulder and shook 
him roughly. 

“Wake up, John!’’ he commanded. 

‘“‘Whoosh!’’ The breath came out of 
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him in jets of white, smoky vapor, but he 
made no answer. 

“If I shook him once, I shook him 
twenty times, Judge,’’ said the farmer, 
“I might just as well ‘a been shakin’ g 
bag of meal.”’ 

The crowd around the bobsleigh was 
growing; merchants, their clerks and their 
customers, and children coming home 
from school. Various ways of rousing 
Gooseline’s John were suggested. 

“Kick his feet 2 

““Get a man on each side of him ‘nd 
walk him 

“Slap him——” 

“The way to start a balky horse is to 
set a fire under him 24 

““Shucks! You don’t need a fire; just 
touch a match to John’s breath——”’ 

“Why, the’s only one sure way o’ 
wakin’ old John,”’ said a drawling voice. 

*““How’s thate”’ 

*‘Just stick a half pint under his nose!” 

“I guess we better have Doc Stanley,” 
said Judge Stark. He looked around the 
circle of faces, and crooked his finger at 
young Dick Cary. ‘“‘Here, bub! You run 
get your Uncle Charlie.”’ 

““Yessir,"’ said Dick eagerly, and went 
off at a gallop. 

The crowd continued to grow. The 
farmer blanketed his horses and began to 
tell the story of the finding of Gooseline’s 
John. 

‘Why, you know that piece o’ road this 
side o’ Henry Wynkoop’s?’’ he was saying. 
“Ie drifts bad right along there——"’ 

‘Found him right along there, hey?” 

“‘No, sir, I didn’t. Nowheres near there. 
S’I say, the road drifts bad right along 
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there, and if I’d a done what I was thinkin’ 
of doin’ I wouldn't ‘a found him a-tall. 
I wouldn’t thought o’ startin’ for town in 
the fust place if it hadn't been for the 
woman. We been snowed in out our way 
so long—well, she says to-day, ‘One of us 
has got to git out o’ this house, and I 
ain't goin’ to be the one with this sore 
throat.’ Well, sir, I hitched up and started 
out right after dinner, but when I got’s 
far ’s that piece o’ road this side o’ Henry 
Wynkoop’s I pretty near turned back. 
Thinks I, let the woman jaw if she wants 
to. I won’t ask hosses to break their 
necks ——"’ 

The farmer, sensing his own importance 
in the drama, was with difficulty hurried 
ahead to the moment of discovery. 

“Well, sir, ain’t it funny the way things 
happen? There I was—no more notion of 
comin’ to town than anything ‘til the 
woman got it into her head, and there I 
was—teady to turn back just about soon’s 
I got started. And I would ‘a turned back 
too, but all the while I was turnin’ it over 
in my mind the team was a flounderin’ 
along, and before I knew it they'd pulled 
through, and there I was slippin’ along 
easy’s you please not more’n half a mile 
t‘other side the Lehigh tracks——"’ 

The farmer had to pause for breath; his 
mind, quickened by the obvious curiosity 
of the crowd, was working too fast for 
his tongue. 

“Well, sir, I dunno as I'd ’a seen him 
then if the nigh hoss hadn't kind o’ shied. 
I looked up to see what was the matter 
and I see somethin’ side 0’ the road that 
looked kind o’ like a man. Well, sir, I was 
mighty surprised I can tell you. ‘Whoa!’ 
I says, and I jumped out 

The story grew more elaborate and con- 
fused with repetition; often, to please a 
late arrival, the farmer would break off 
his narrative and begin again, before he 
had finished telling how he had shaken 
and shaken and might just as well have 
been shaking a bag of meal, for all the 
good it did. 

Dr. Stanley arrived, accompanied by 











Banty McMahon, his driver, and young 
Dick Cary. The ring about the bobsleigh 
parted, but closed quickly around the 
doctor and his party. There was a good 
deal of struggling for advantage on the 
outer edges, but a respectful silence was 
observed as the physician’s fingers pressed 
the wrist of Gooseline’s John. The silence 
deepened when he laid his ear close to the 
old man’s breast. 

‘Goin’ to sleep it off all right, Doc?”’ 
asked one, when Dr. Stanley raised at last 
an inscrutable face. 

“Not this side of hell, I guess.” 

The doctor’s voice was not unkind, 
though the words were brutal. He was 
always a harassed, overtired man these 
snowbound days, when the native stuffed 
himself with pancakes and pork meat and 
slept in an airtight bedroom. 

The laconic diagnosis caused the crowd 
to press forward with a concerted move- 
ment. So! Gooseline’s John was not sleep- 
ing off a drunk, but sleeping his life away! 
The faces that stared down at him, that 
twisted and turned for a better view, 
seemed drained of all fecling; as if all their 
senses had been concentrated in their eyes. 

Only the farmer showed emotion. He 
sought the doctor's ear. 

“Doc, I’ve got quite a trip ahead o’ 
me,’” he mumbled, trying to speak con- 
fidentially. ‘‘And I’ve got quite a little 
tradin’ to do——”’ 

“I'm not stopping you,”’ said Dr. 
Stanley. His eyes sought the bulky figure 
of the law, and he addressed his next 
words to Judge Stark. *““There’s nothing I 
can do, Judge,’’ he said wearily. ‘If you 
—if somebody just makes him comfort- 
able——" 

The crowd, once so voluble in suggesting 
ways of wakening the sleeper, was silent. 

“I've got a mighty sick boy out Plains- 
ville way,’’ said the doctor, more point- 
edly. 

‘Well, we might put him in the town 
hall,”’ said Judge Stark slowly. 

The doctor shrugged. ‘‘All right. I'll 
look in on him later."’ 
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II 


The crowd continued to grow. The mid- 
Winter day, moving as slowly an hour 
earlier as the feet of a runner in a dream, 
had been miraculously enlivened by the 
dying presence of Gooseline’s John. The 
town hall, at first frigid with the clammy 
frigidity of an empty, unheated building, 
grew comfortable with the warmth of 
many human bodies; and its stale reek was 
overcome by the heartier kitchen smells 
that clung tenaciously to heavy woolens. 

Gooseline’s John lay just below the 
stage, on a cot that had been brought 
from the quarters of the Hook and Ladder 
Company. A blanket covered his thick 
body to the chin, but at the foot a pair of 
clumsy felt boots protruded, like two 
squat black posts set in gray soil. 

There was a constant movement about 
the cot. The ring of faces changed, but the 
ring itself was not broken. Young Dick 
Cary, who expected to follow his uncle's 
profession, hovered always near the sleep- 
er’s head; counting his noisy respirations, 
taking his pulse endlessly. Those who 
broke in upon his calculations received a 
sober, enigmatical shake of the head. 
Mothers passed by with their children, 
thinking perhaps that the spectacle would 
ever after stay the hand that was tempted 
to lift the wine cup. Mrs. Orlo Link, village 
scourge of evil, passed with a gleam in her 
small, black eyes that seemed to say: 
“Thus perish all cider suckers!”’ 

From the background arose a confused 
murmur and scraping of chairs. The cheap, 
unpainted chairs were being hauled from 
their stacks along the walls, so that those 
who had gorged their eyes could sit down 
and talk of the dying man’s life and works. 
Gooseline’s John was a familiar figure 
around the countryside. A wanderer from 
farm to farm, from threshing to pig-kill- 
ing; often drunk but never ugly; a rustic 
playboy. 

“Didn't he have some other name?” 
asked Eddie Patt. Already they spoke of 
him in the past tense. 


“Not tI know of——” 

“What's that?’’ It was the limber. 
tongued Fred Green, the village shoe mer. 
chant, entering the group. ‘“Why, sure he 
had another name. It was Henselpecker— 
John Henselpecker was his right name.” 

‘“‘My, what a funny name!’ tittered 
Ernestine Stiggins. 

**The Dutchmen used to call him Goose. 
line’s John because he used to live with 
the Gorselines when he was a young 
fellow. I guess Gooseline was as near’s the 
Dutchmen could come to Gorseline. But 
his real name——"’ 

Fred Green lowered his voice for details 
too indelicate for the virginal ears of 
Ernestine Stiggins. 

“But his name should ‘a been Feldner, 
Why sure! Old Johann Feldner was his 
father. Old Johann was the king pin of 
the Dutchmen when he was alive. He 
settled the first lot of ‘em in this part of 
the country, and what he said went. They 
say when he wanted a Dutchman's girl 
he just took her. They say he had more 
bastards than you could shake a stick at.” 

Eddie Patt bared his buck teeth in a 
pleased leer. He was plainly disappointed 
when the subject was changed. 

‘John was a good-natured cuss, I'll say 
that for him. Just give him enough cider 
and he didn’t care what you paid him. 
They say when farmers would try to get 
him to work for ‘em he'd say, ‘How many 
parrels cider you got in?’ He didn’t like to 
work for no one-barrel farmers. Five- 
barrel farmers was about what John liked.” 

“Yeh! I guess five barrels would just 
about suit John. Say! I've seen him so 
full * 

‘‘Shucks! what I'd like to know is, did 
anybody ever see him cold sober?”’ 

“Yeh! Guess that’s right. Seein’ John 
full ain’t anything to brag about——” 

Slowly the crowd began to dwindle. 
The darkness that gloomed outside the 
tall windows of the town hall, the gas 
jets that began to purr around the solitary 
chandelier were reminders that life had 
duties beyond watching the failing breath 
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of Gooseline’s John. The babble and the 
shuffling died away. The night chill and 
the defeated odors crept out of their hiding 
laces. When the whistle of the village 
factory blew the scale at six o'clock, there 
remained at the bedside only Fred Green, 
Eddie Patt and Dick Cary. 

“I s'pose somebody ought to stay,”’ 
ventured Fred Green. ‘‘You fellows goin’ 
to stay?”” 

“I c'n stay a while,’’ said Eddie Patt. 

Dick Cary merely nodded. He felt that 
it was unnecessary to say anything; doc- 
tors, and those who were to be doctors, 
always stayed. 

“Well, I tell you,’’ said Fred Green. 
“T'll go back and let my clerk go to supper. 
Then I'll pick up a snack at Jake Fischer's 
and come back here. I'll bring you some 
sandwiches.” 

“Tell Jake to put a lot o’ mustard on 
mine,’’ said Eddie Patt. 

A gust of icy air swept through the hall, 
followed by the rocketing slam of the 
double doors. The watchers turned to see 
George Emmett, chief of the village fire 
department, stepping briskly toward them. 

“Say, boys, you'll have to get him out o’ 
here,” he began abruptly. ““‘We got to 
rehearse for the minstrel show to-night.”’ 

“He's failing fast,"’ said Dick Cary, 
trying to put on the professional manner 
of his uncle. 

“Well, you'll have to get him out just 
the same,"’ insisted the chief. ‘‘We got to 
tehearse.”” 

“That's easy enough to say,"’ grumbled 
Dick Cary. ‘‘Where’ll we take him?”’ 

“I don't know, but you got to get him 
out o’ here.”’ 

There was a dictatorial note in the 
chief’s voice that Dick resented; that was 
not the way to speak to one who would be, 
if he was not now, the sole director of 
death-bed scenes. ‘‘I didn’t put him in 
here,"’ he said sullenly. 

“Well, it don’t make no difference who 
put him in here,’’ retorted the chief. 
“What I say is, he can’t stay here. We're 
payin’ for the hall, and we got to rehearse.”” 





“How about the lock-up?’’ suggested 
the resourceful and diplomatic Fred Green. 
“Feeley ought to be on duty pretty soon. 
He'll have a key to the lock-up.” 

It was agreed that Fred Green was to 
find the village constable and send him 
to the town hall. 

“Ever see anybody die?’’ asked Eddie 
Patt, when he and Dick Cary were alone. 

Dick hated to admit his inexperience. 
*“‘Uh—well, not exackly——’”’ 

Eddie Patt ignored the quibbling reply. 
He hitched his chair nearer the cot and 
fastened his rabbit eyes on the quick rise 
and fall of the sleeper’s chest. 

“I never see anybody die before,’’ he 
said. 


Il 


The lock-up was a dugout underneath one 
corner of the town hall. It contained four 
cells, two on each side of a narrow 
corridor. At one end of the corridor a 
narrow transom window provided ventil- 
ation when it was open. At the other end 
there was an open space for a pot-bellied 
stove and woodbox. 

Gooseline’s John lay on his cot in the 
corridor, his felt boots facing the open 
space. The breath was still in him, but the 
supply was running low. When the gas 
jet above his head flickered fitfully, the 
dancing shadows created an illusion of 
animation on his heavy, unshaven face. 
But it was only illusion. 

The watchers—Cary, Green, and the 
buck-toothed Eddie Patt—sat in the 
shadow near the stove. Now and then the 
older pair nipped at a bottle that Fred 
Green had brought with the sandwiches. 
Now and then Eddie Patt threatened to go 
home; a threat which he always failed 
to put into execution. 

“Oh, you better stay it out,’’ Fred 
Green was saying now, as he had said 
several times before. “I guess it won't be 
long now.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t surprise me none if he pulled 
through,” argued Eddie Patt. ‘‘A Dutch- 
man’s about as tough as they make ‘em.” 
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“Oh, he'll die,”” Dick Cary assured him. 
“Uncle Charlie said so. He told me so 
when he came into the town hall to-night, 
just before we brought John down here.”’ 

Eddie Patt sniffed. ‘‘I hear he told old 
Mis’ Wheatridge she was goin’ to die, too. 
Doctors don’t know it all.”’ 

*‘Why, you know why he told her that, 
don’t you?” broke in the all-wise Fred 
Green. “‘Why, she was the one that got 
it into her head she was goin’ to die. 
Soon's the doc agreed with her she changed 
her mind. Why, sure! That’s the way that 
was. 

Dick Cary flashed Fred Green a grateful 
glance. Was there ever a doctor as smart 
as his hero! 

“‘No, I guess John’s done for, all right.”’ 
Fred Green shook his head, and looked 
long at the still figure under the gray 
blanket. Suddenly he rose and went to 
the foot of the cot. 

“What is it?’’ asked Dick Cary ex- 
citedly. 

“Those felt boots wore well,"’ said the 
shoe merchant calmly. “I sold ‘em to 
him way long before Christmas. I said 
then I'd never had a better lot o’ felts.” 

‘Better take ‘em back, Fred,”’ snickered 
Eddie Patt. ‘‘John won't need ‘em where 
he’s goin’.”” 

“They're warm, all right. Warm as 
warm.” 

“It’s a good thing he was dressed warm,”’ 
said Dick Cary, after his flurry had passed. 
**He’s got on three shirts, and two pairs 
of pants, and a coat under his overcoat. 
If he hadn't been dressed like that I guess 
he'd ’a been dead before the farmer found 
him.” 

The shoe merchant was still obsessed 
with the subject of boots, though his 
thoughts now took a philosophical turn. 
“I guess it’s a good thing a man can't see 
the way things are goin’ to turn out,” 
he reflected. ‘Who'd thought when I sold 
John those boots, I'd see him die in ‘em?”’ 

“‘And buried in ‘em, too.’’ Eddie Patt 
spat at the stove. “‘S’pose there'll be a 
funeral ?”’ 
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“The town'll have to bury him," said 
Dick Cary. ‘‘Uncle Charlie ‘Il see to that, 
I guess. He’s the town doctor.”’ 

“Oh, he'll be buried all right, all right.” 
Fred Green relinquished the boots, and 
returned to the stove. “‘But I don’t know 
about a funeral. You didn’t see any 
ministers prayin’ over him this afternoon, 
did you?”’ 

“No,” said Dick Cary emphatically, for 
he didn’t like ministers. 

‘No, and I guess nobody else did, | 
wouldn't ‘a been surprised to see the priest, 
but I didn’t look for any ministers. No, 
I guess the only sermon that'll be preached 
over John is what Jim Cooley’ll say when 
he has to dig a grave in this kind of 
weather.”’ 

Over their heads a piano thumped, and 
male voices burst into song. 

“That must be the openin’ chorus for 
the minstrels,’’ said Fred Green, and he 
cocked an ear at the sound. ‘‘Yup. It is. 
I heard ‘em singin’ it at the last rehearsal, 
It goes somethin’ like this— 

“Fire! Fire! Fire! 
The people cry and shout; 
Fire! Fire! Fire! 
Oh, who will put it out?” 

Eddie Patt found something amusing 
and appropriate in the words. ‘That's 
what old John ‘Il be askin’ before long, 
Who'll put the fire out?’’ 

“It’s goin’ to be a darned good show 
this year,” said Fred Green. ‘‘Say! If 
there’s anybody funnier’n Bottle Case I'd 
like to know who it is. Bert Roberts isa 
pretty good end-man, but Bottle’s got 
some jokes worked up that’re as funny’s 
anything I ever heard.”’ 

‘‘Bottle’s a card, all right," agreed 
Eddie Patt. 

“Well, I'll put Bottle up against Lew 
Dockstader anytime a4 

‘He cert'nly c’n tell a story. Ever heard 
him tell the one about the hired man and 
the calf?” 

‘*Ych!"’ Fred Green cackled and slapped 
his knee. 

They sat listening to the song and move- 
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ment above their heads. In a moment of 
stillness Eddie Patt yawned again. 

“Yah! Say, if I’m goin’ to stick around, 
Fred, I got to have another nip——"’ 

And then, it seemed, they were all aware 
at once that Gooseline’s John had gone. 
Like the tick of an accustomed clock, they 
had not missed his labored breathing until 
some time after it had ceased. They rose 
simultaneously and approached the cot. 
Dick Cary moved gingerly along the 
narrow space between the cot and the 
cells and, still gingerly, felt for the pulse. 

“Yeah?”’ whispered Fred Green. 

Dick Cary nodded. Then he pulled the 
gray blanket hi gher, and retired. 

A thoughtful mood settled upon the 
three watchers. Gooseline’s John had gone 
while they talked, while they listened to 
the minstrel music of the village firemen; 
and in his secret going they seemed to feel 
a tebuke. It was as if, scorning their 
presence, he had deliberately cheated them 
of the moment for which they waited; the 
only moment of his life which remained to 
tease their curiosity. 

The piano thumped again, and again 
the chorus of vigorous male voices seeped 
down to them, carrying the muffled words 
of a popular coon song of the day— 

My gal’s a high-born lady, 
She's dark but not too shady; 


Feathered like a peacock, 
Just as gay— 


“They ought to shut up,”’ muttered 
Fred Green. 

They stood, immobile, while the song 
went through to its hearty climax— 


"Long the line they can’t outshine 
This high-born gal o’ mi-i-ine. 


In the intensified silence that followed, 
Dick Cary heard Fred Green saying hesi- 
tantly: ‘I don’t s’pose there’s anything 
more we can do now——”’ 

“We ought to hunt up Uncle Charlie,” 
said Dick. 

“That's right!"” Fred Green seemed to 
welcome the suggestion. ‘‘We ought to 
hunt up the doc——"’ 





Still he lingered at the foot of the cot, 
over the protruding felt boots. Then he 
did something that Dick Cary was never 
to forget; it was to be the most significant 
funeral rite he would ever witness. Fred 
Green took from his pocket the bottle 
that he and Eddie Patt had been inter- 
mittently nipping. He held it to the light, 
seemed to measure its contents, and put it 
to his lips with a gesture toward Goose- 
line’s John. 

““Here’s to you, John,” he said simply. 

He swallowed, and passed the bottle 
to Eddie Patt. 

“‘Here’s to you, John,’” echoed Eddie. 

Fred Green tip-toed past the cot and 
gently opened the transom window. 

“There might be somethin’ in here that 
wants to get out,’’ he said. He was a little 
shame-faced, but entirely earnest.’’ You 
can’t tell——” 

“‘Jesus!"’ gasped Eddie Patt, looking 
more than ever like a startled rabbit. 

Dick Cary shivered. The moment for 
which he had waited with professional 
curiosity found him stripped of his pro- 
fessional detachment. The great mystery 
was manifest here, even to the buck- 
toothed Eddie Patt. It seemed as if some- 
thing was with them in the narrow cor- 
ridor, outside the vision of their eyes; and 
they left its presence, awed, and afraid. 


IV 


Dick Cary was driven home by his hero 
that night; and as the cutter slid noise- 
lessly over the hard-packed road he was 
led to speak of the behavior of his com- 
panions and himself. 

“They did that, did they? That’s what 
they did, ch?’ Dr. Stanley chuckled. 
“Well, that’s human nature. That’s the 
way folks behave. It takes death to make 
‘em stop their cackling.”’ 

The doctor halted his horse in front of 
Dick Cary’s house. 

“‘T've got a lot of respect for death, boy,”’ 
he said. ‘“There’s something noble about 
death.”’ 
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Persuading the American.—Professors of 
the native popular psychology have long 
recognized the fact that the American is 
seldom to be persuaded of a given thing 
directly, and that, if he is to be won over 
to one or another point of view, the job 
must be done in an oblique manner. A 
glance at several recent popular American 
convictions substantiates the verity of 
the professors’ findings. Prohibition was 
sold to the American people not by telling 
them plainly and directly that alcoholic 
liquor was bad for them, which they 
would have resented as an insult to their 
own powers of self-control, but by telling 
them discreetly and flatteringly that it 
was bad for persons who had no self- 
control. The late war was sold not by 
telling the people that Germany was an 
enemy but by telling them that France 
was a friend. Coolidge sold himself not 
by talking common-sense but by refrain- 
ing from talking nonsense. Nine-tenths 
of the Americans who presently believe 
in evolution do not believe in it because 
they have been told it is a scientific fact, 
but simply because they have been made 
to laugh at its funny-looking opponents. 


The Frenchman and the Bath—One of the 
immemorial pieces of jocosity among 
Anglo-Saxons, its foundation rooted more 
or less in fact, concerns the anatomical 
hydrophobia of the French. That the 
Frenchman substitutes a pinch of talcum 
for the tub and that the Saturday night 
bath joke has no point in France save one 
specify, in addition, the month and year, 
have been among the standard articles 
in the credo of the northern countries for 
a century or more. Recent developments, 
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: CLINICAL NOTES : 


BY GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


however, indicate that a change is dawn- 
ing and that it will not be many years 
longer before the bathtub is at least as 
familiar to Frenchmen as it is to West 
Virginians. 

Mr. George Cecil, a special investigator 
employed by the American Druggif, te- 
cently made a tour of France to ascertain, 
through soap sales, just how far the 
grievous situation had turned for the 
better. He discovered that the sale of soap 
among Frenchmen showed a remarkable 
increase since the conclusion of the late 
war. But, though his report was highly 
interesting in a statistical direction, one 
or two points that have an illuminating 
bearing upon the situation appear to have 
eluded him. 

Although the fact has not thus far been 
made public, I am reliably informed that 
the popularization of soap among the 
French has been due in no small measure 
to the activity and ingenuity of the 
nation’s Ministry of Fine Arts. Mr. Cecil, 
in his report, has duly noted the new ways 
in which soap in France is put up, and, also, 
the new names and fragrances that have 
been imparted to it, but he has missed 
drawing the important conclusion be- 
tween cause and effect. For many, many 
years, the cheaper grades of soap made in 
France and designed for home consumption 
—as opposed to the fancier and tonier 
soaps designed for export—were unattrac- 
tively packed, unattractively labeled and 
but mildly scented. There was nothing 
about them, in a word, to inflame the 
fancy of the Frenchman and persuade him 
to them. The export soaps with their 
gaudier aspects were too expensive for 
him and, besides, were seldom displayed 
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in the French shops. What he saw therein, 
if he so much as looked at them, were 
soaps so unalluring and homely that they 
revolted him. This fact the Ministry of 
Fine Arts took cognizance of a few years 
ago, and promptly took steps to correct. 
True enough, the department went at the 
business of improving the national con- 
dition in an indirect and sotto voce manner, 
but at it it went none the less. 

The first move it made was to get the 
manufacturers of soap for the home trade 
to abandon the plain and unattractive 
wrappers of the past and to hire skilful 
color artists to design wrappers and car- 
tons that would engage and enchant the 
impressionable French eye. In a short 
time, accordingly, no less than sixty-five 
brands of cheap soaps that had erstwhile 
appeared in plain, lettered, paper wrap- 
pers, came out with coverings emblazoned 
with all the tints and hues of the spectrum 
and, to boot, with eye-popping chromos 
of lovely hussies in the altogether, young 
widows being chased down the boule- 
vards by Senators in top hats, satyrs tak- 
ing advantage of moonlit nights, midi- 
nettes standing on iron-grillings with the 
wind blowing their petticoats heaven- 
ward, and other such inspiriting spectacles. 
In a short time, too, the long-standing 
and unromantic labels, most of them con- 
sisting simply of the manufacturers’ names, 
disappeared and in their places were duly 
beheld such provocative designations as 
““Lovers’ Kiss,’’ ‘Perfect Love,’’ “‘Nuit 
d'Amour,” ‘‘Don Juan’s Delight,” etc. 
And with these changes, there came a 
change as well in the perfuming of the 
soaps, for where formerly they were not 
much more nostril-massaging than nigger 
gin, they now began to give out the smells 
of musk, tube-roses and similarly puissant 
fauna and flora. The change worked like 
magic. The French, until now almost as 
hostile to soap as to the Hun, found them- 
selves attracted to it as they had never 
before been. And, as Mr. Cecil has re- 
ported, sales began to mount steadily. 
The circus colors, the exciting pictures, 


the pretty names and the irresistible 
empyreumas had turned the trick. And 
another feather went into the cap of 
French diplomacy. 


The Decline of the Short Story —That the 
American novel has advanced out of all 
proportion to the American short story 
in the last fifteen years is pretty well 
agreed upon. Just why the shorter form of 
fiction has been left far behind in the 
matter of relative quality has been puzz- 
ling the diagnosticians. Many reasons 
have been offered, some of them convinc- 
ing. But one reason, more convincing than 
the rest, I believe, has been overlooked. 
And that reason is to be found in the 
illustrated magazines. 

It is, of course, a platitude that fiction 
is critically estimable in the degree that 
it creates authentic character. While our 
better novelists have duly concerned 
themselves with this requisite of their art, 
our short story writers have not. Few 
novelists worth considering look to the 
magazines for revenue from the sale of 
their work. The magazines, illustrated 
or not, use very few novels, or serial 
stories. For one novel, they use seventy- 
five or a hundred short stories. The maga- 
zines are thus a direct market, and a very 
good one, for the short story writers, 
who rely almost entirely upon the pro- 
ceeds therefrom for their livelihood. There 
is little money in most books made up of 
short stories, whereas there is consider- 
able in novels. The novelist may thus 
trust to his book sales for his income, but 
the short story writer may not. Not being 
able to, the latter must write with the 
magazines in mind rather than the book 
publisher, and he must turn out a great 
deal more work. But this is not the point. 
The point, rather, is that, having to turn 
out a relatively large number of short 
stories to make a living, he soon grows 
careless in the fabrication of characters 
that shall be vivid to the reader and lazily 
leaves the job to the magazine illustrators. 
He allows the pictures to do what he 
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doesn’t do. He relies upon the illustrations 
to give his readers an idea of his char- 
acters and confines himself more and more 
to plot, action and the general externals 
of fiction. He knows from experience that 
the editors of the illustrated magazines, 
which are the big-paying ones, do not 
care for character analysis, ‘‘descriptions,”’ 
etc., that they rely, instead, upon litho- 
graphs quickly to suggest such things to 
the impatient reader, and gradually he 
falls into the habit of omitting them. 
Many promising short story writers have 
thus gone down the chute. It would be 
easy, were one given to impoliteness, to 
mame names. It is not, as is sometimes 
argued, that these writers have been 
ruined by writing short stories to order— 
as a matter of fact, short stories are sel- 
dom written to order, as editors are not 
such fools as to buy fiction in advance of 
reading it—; it is simply that the writers 
have ruined themselves by writing toward 
magazine illustrations instead of away 
from them. With a single exception, there 
is not a first-rate writer of short stories 
in America today whose work has ap- 
peared regularly in the illustrated periodi- 
cals. I believe that there is considerable 
significance in the fact. 


Romance and America.—The pathetic lack 
of and longing for romantic glamor in the 
United States in these years of the Twenti- 
eth Century are clearly impressed upon us 
in the circumstances attending the death, 
not long ago, of the moving picture actor, 
Valentino. Laugh at the spectacle as one 
may, the fact remains that Valentino was 
the one figure who had succeeded in cap- 
turing the romantic fancy of American 
women since the day of Richmond Pearson 
Hobson, twenty-five years before. For a 
quarter of a century, that is, there was 
no man to bounce the imagination of the 
bulk of American females and to present 
himself to them in the light of a resplen- 
dent hero and lover. To the majority of 
men, of course, there was approximately 
as much romantic glamor to Valentino as 
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there is to a plate of ravioli, and as for 
Hobson, for all his greater engagement 
with masculine adventure, there was not 
so very much more. But, to women cop. 
demned to lives in the company of mesh 
underwear manufacturers, stock salesmen 
and shirt clerks, there was a great deal, 
and reasonably. For Valentino and Hobson 
had about them that thing which beguiles 
the fancy of women, and which their 
American husbands and beaux lack, to 
wit—and for want of a better phrase— 
romantic insolence. That the one was a 
mere film posturer and the other simply 
a play-actor without grease-paint only 
goes to demonstrate more fully the pov- 
erty in native materials of glamor and ro- 
mance. 

Valentino and Hobson are merely the 
symbols of a greater and more important 
deficiency in American color and the cray- 
ing therefor. In no other country in the 
world is the national palette so lacking in 
hues. Abroad, the proletariat has its 
kings, queens, princes, dictators and 
generals dressed up like circus horses to 
inflame and enchant its fancy. The Amefi- 
can has only a President in a business 
suit and a Vice-President who chews 
tobacco. Abroad, the commoners have 
their legendary Joans of Arc and their 
Cids to keep alive the spirit of their flower- 
day fétes. The American has only, in com- 
parison, his Barbara Frietchie, forgotten 
with the school-room poem, and Admiral 
Dewey, who shouldn't have put that house 
in his wife’s name. Yet how pathetically 
the poor American strives for the super- 
ficial glamor that doesn’t exist! He en- 
gauds himself with Mystic Shriner regalia 
in the attempt to delude himself «hat he 
is a gallant crusader to the Holy Land. He 
adorns his derby hat with ostrich plumes 
and straps a tin sword to his side by way 
of making himself believe that he is a 
knight out of heroic times. He makes a 
hero out of a politician who got on 4 
horse with hundreds of guns behind him, 
rode up a hill about as high as the grave 
of an Exalted Mogul of the Moose and 
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chased a dozen starving Spaniards down 
the other side. He declares a half holiday 
and yells himself hoarse in patriotic ex- 
citement when a German girl and a Danish 
woman, astutely carrying American flags, 
come home after swimming the English 
Channel. Let those American men who 
snicker at foolish women for making a 
hero out of the good-looking Italian 
Valentino reserve a snicker equally as 
robust for that considerable portion of 
their own foolish sex which, a few years 
before, made a hero out of a good-looking 
Frenchman on the theory that he was a 
champion prize-fighter. 


The Overwhelming Genius of Literary 
America, III.—1. ‘“Thornton Niven Wilder, 
author of “The Cabala,’ who is only 29, 
comes before the world with a style dis- 
tinguished by maturity and by an exquisite 
sense of tonal values, subdued to a perfect 
and supple instrument of literary ex- 
pression. He uses words with the pro- 
fessional sense of color and numerical 
weight of a gambler dealing a faro bank. 
His style bears comparison with Pater... . 
It suggests one of those wonderful clocks 
made by medieval craftsmen which, when 
other timepieces merely strike twelve, 
keep track of sidereal and ecclesiastical 
time, mark the phases of the moon with 
meticulous accuracy. . . .".—New York 
Times Book Review. 

2. “In H. C. Witwer, America has a 
humorous writer without an equal.’’— 
Roanoke, Va., Times. 

3. ‘‘Master of the art of fiction and true 
genius—George Pattullo!’’"—Central Oregon 
Press. 

4. ‘No writer, not even the mighty 
Kipling, can paint a word picture with 
half the warmth and color of Achmed 
Abdullah. In this respect he stands un- 
equalled by any author in the history of 
English literature.’"—Minneapolis Star. 


5- ‘Arthur J. Rees has the valued gift 
possessed by Stevenson and Poe.’’—New 
York Herald-Tribune Books. 

6. **... Paul Green is doing for America 
what Synge has already done for Ireland.”’ 
—Ditto. 

7. “‘Nowhere on Anita Loos’ counte- 
nance can there be found the faintest trace 
of that supersophisticated wisdom and 
cynical knowledge of life and men and 
women that would have drawn the respect 
of Rabelais and the envy of Voltaire.’’"— 
The Theatre Magazine. 

8. “‘Only a Dumas could conceive fiction 
that equaled “The Rosalie Evans Letters.’ *’ 
—Gertrude Atherton in the International 
Book Review. 


Pathology and Nature-—The war between 
pathology and nature is vicious and end- 
less, with nature thus far triumphantly 
astride pathology’s stomach and booting 
it simultaneously in the rear. Pathology 
arrives as an analysis of and cure for tuber- 
culosis, and nature devises cancer. Pathol- 
ogy gets the better of syphilis, and nature 
comes back with acute trigeminal neu- 
ralgia. Pathology whips smallpox, and 
mature counters with a valvular heart. 
Pathology masters the mystery of diabetes 
insipidus, and nature puts a tack on pa- 
thology’s chair in the form of the seven 
years’ itch. Pathology wallops the rabies, 
and nature sidles in with leprosy. Pathol- 
ogy beats typhoid, and nature chalks up 
Asiatic cholera. Pathology solves beri-beri, 
and nature invents Pott’s disease. Pathol- 
ogy triumphs over bronchopneumonia, 
pleurisy, gall-stones, mastoiditis, salpin- 
gitis, asthma, peritonitis, puerperal hemor- 
rhage and worms, and nature chuckles 
with locomotor ataxia, epilepsy, aortic in- 
sufficiency, chronic endocarditis, apoplexy, 
paralysis, cerebrospinal meningitis, epi- 
thelioma of the liver, exophthalmic goiter, 
chronic morphinism and baldness. 
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ou cannot convert a bottle of ginger 

pop into one of vintage wine simply 

by pasting a champagne label on it, 
nor can you, in turn, convert a romantic 
musical show into a native opera by at- 
taching that designation to it. This is 
what the Messrs. Hopkins, Harling and 
Stallings tried to do in the case of ‘‘Deep 
River.’” If ‘‘Deep River’’ is an opera, 
native or otherwise, “‘Die Gétterdim- 
merung’” is a drawing-room comedy. 
What “Deep River’’ is is merely a libretto 
with operatic leanings that remains un- 
supported by a musician. There are melodic 
interruptions; there is a choral interpreta- 
tion of one portion of the exhibit; and 
there are orchestras on the stage and in 
the pit. But one finds these, as well, in 
many musical comedies, as one finds also 
librettos with operatic leanings. ‘‘Song 
of the Flame,’’ for example, with a few 
slashes at its minor comedy elements, 
offers no less an operatic book than that 
which Mr. Stallings has here contributed. 
And so with ‘The Waltz Dream.’’ And 
so with ‘‘Countess Maritza.’’ The Stallings 
libretto, do not mistake me, has its merits; 
it catches some of the mauve and golden 
tremors of Louisiana in its day of Creole 
glory; but it never quite catches the basso 
profundo passion of opera drammatica. 
Its emotional content is rather the mezzo 
soprano of operetta. Its duels and deaths 
and murders are contrived in the quiet 
manner of Clare Kummer, and Mr. Hop- 
kins’ staging has emphasized that manner 
doubly. The entire presentation has been 
directed in the calm and unruffled fashion 
of such a comedy as “‘A Successful Ca- 
lamity’’ or ‘‘Good Gracious Annabelle.’ 
Even the second act, made up of a mad 
voodoo ceremony, has been produced 
without any more physical movement 
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than a John Drew parlor piece; when the 
jazz rhythms occupy the orchestra and 
singers, the stage remains completely 
static. Neither lyrics nor melodies are 
dramatized. 

As for the Harling contribution, there 
is not much to say. The ghost of Puccinj 
unmistakably sat with the gentleman 
during the period of his saccouchement, 
Where he has not laid hold of traditional 
and recognizable native themes and strains, 
and legitimately enough, he has gone for 
inspiration to the candy-shop presided 
over by the confectioner of ‘‘Butterfly,” 
‘“Fanciulla del West’’ and ‘‘Bohéme.” 
His jazz itself is not authentic; it is a mere 
syncopation of alien melodies. It is not 
native—if I may be allowed the adjective; 
it is more in line with the species of thing 
that one hears in England and on the Con- 
tinent when foreign music-mechanics, 
attempting the American negro rhythms, 
simply take a local popular tune and 
syncopate it. A measure of Harling’s jazz 
is no more American than a jazz version of 
““Valencia’’ is Spanish. 

On this question of jazz rhythms applied 
to opera, objection has been raised by 
certain critical voices. It has been main- 
tained that it is at once anachronistic and 
absurd to interpret the spirit of the Louisi- 
ana of the 1830's in terms of relatively 
modern jazz. Such criticism is purely 
academic and technically idiotic. It might 
be argued analogously that it is at once 
equally anachronistic and absurd to inter- 
pret the spirit of the court of Herod 1830- 
odd years earlier in terms of Richard 
Strauss’ Twentieth Century orchestral in- 
novations. Criticism of this kind is worse 
than superficial; it gives a monkey-show 
at the expense of intelligence. The true 
objection to an association of jazz and 
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opera goes considerabiy deeper. Jazz is a 
too cheap and shallow musical medium 
to evoke, convey and further any save 
cheap and shallow emotions. The passions 
of love and hate, of exaltation and pro- 
found grief can no more be interpreted by 
jazz than they can be interpreted by a 
water-whistle. Jazz is an artificial musical 
stimulant, designed primarily for dancers, 
boozers and men with the emotional equip- 
ment of chorus girls. It is to music what 
a ball-room floor is to the bed-rock of the 
building itself. No more can an opera— 
an opera in anything but name—be 
fashioned out of it than a bactle song can 
be made out of a music show moon tune. 
There was hint, at least, of rapture in the 
quadroon Louisiana of *‘Deep River’’; all 
that Harling’s jazz made of it was a casual 
liaison between a Harlem saxophone 
player and a hoofer wench at the Cotton 
Club. 


II 


While the drama may be many miles 
ahead of Jim Tully, I doubt that the 
theatre has yet caught up to him. He is too 
cruel, too forthright and too raw for an 
institution that, for all its progress, is yet 
in many of its phases, by virtue of its 
democratic nature, still an ante-chamber 
to the kindergarten. Tully goes down into 
the sewers of American life for his fiction 
and dramatic materials, and out of those 
sewers he fetches forth characters dripping 
somewhat too odoriferously for the pleas- 
ure of the native zxsthetic tenderfoot. 
When his ‘‘Beggars of Life,’’ as fine a book 
of its kind as has been written in our day, 
was lifted over onto the stage, it was 
found necessary, after the initial perform- 
ance, to doctor up the element of incest 
that the weak stomachs of theatre audi- 
ences might not gag at it. The novel 
“Jarnegan’’ contains stuff that has out- 
taged many; certain of its phrases would 
make Petronius himself rush for the smel- 
ling salts. And now we find, in ‘‘Black 
Boy,”” still further indications that the 
last thing in the world that the stage can 


do is to hold the mirror up to nature and 
get away with it. 

This ‘‘Black Boy’’ is, in its technical 
phases, a play as crudely wrought as is 
‘‘Jarnegan”’ a novel. Tully misses all sense 
of form; he has no more finish, in the 
accepted sense of the word, than a medicine 
show; he grabs all the blinding scarlets 
of the palette in his fist and, with one 
smash, smears them flat against the wall, 
from which they proceed to drip in ugly 
splotches. As I say, form is lacking, but 
if there is a writer in America today who 
can lay hold of mean people and mean 
lives and tear their mean hearts out with 
more appalling realism, his work is un- 
known to me. This Tully is the Weyler in 
modern American literature. Even his 
casual journalistic interviews, the best 
interviews that you will find in the present 
public prints, have the flavor of the king’s 
utterances in scene 2 of the third act of 
‘Richard II.’" The simplest chronicle of a 
movie queen's rise to eminence is not com- 
plete for Tully save it include an account 
of the way her illegitimate Hungarian 
uncle bit off her mother’s ear in a fit of 
delirium tremens, of the attempt made by 
the vice-presidents of the six largest mov- 
ing picture companies to lure her into 
white slavery on behalf of the presidents, 
of the three or four directors who were 
mysteriously shot by other directors for 
trying to force their wicked wills upon 
her, of incredible machinations on the 
part of Jewish purveyors of Swedish bath- 
ing beauties to destroy her prestige by 
spreading innuendoes concerning her and 
a San Francisco Chinaman, and of the 
manner in which the proud beauty was 
cured of an Oriental disease only after 
years of mixing mercury with her gin. 
His stories of hoboes, yeggs, harlots, jail- 
birds, niggers, of all the riff-raff of human- 
ity, crawl among the vermin in the cellar 
beneath the cellar of Gorki’s “‘Night 
Refuge.’’ Their lusts and oaths and miser- 
able bravery sound in a bar-room bacchan- 
ale. For when Tully approaches a char- 
acter, he approaches that character's soul 
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only after he has first ripped off the last 
shred of his undershirt, torn off his trousers 
and given him a contemptuously critical 
boot in the rear. The fellow has about as 
much delicacy as an iron-riveter. But, 
when his job is finished, no one can say 
that he hasn't got the smashing effect that 
he has gone after. And what is more—and 
this is the important point—that he hasn't 
got that effect legitimately. He is often 
cheaply melodramatic; he is sometimes so 
loud that he is unintelligible; but, when 
the roar of battle has died down, he has 
got his man. 

*‘Black Boy,”’ as it comes to us in the 
theatre with the name of Frank Dazey, 
author of the gimcrack, ‘‘Peter Weston,”’ 
significantly added to Tully's on the play- 
bill, is surely not the play that Tully 
originally wrote. The play that Tully 
wrote, if I am any judge of him, estimat- 
ing him from his antecedent work, cer- 
tainly made no such compromises with an 
audience’s tender feelings and prejudices. 
I point to a single example. The play tells 
the story of a humble Negro’s dream of 
grandeur that lies in the title of heavy- 
weight champion of the world, in the 
attendant wealth and power and in the 
love of a white woman. And it tells then 
the story in gradual diminuendo of the 
toll of vainglory and dissipation and of 
the final vanishing of the last wisps of 
that dream in the discovery that, like all 
other illusions of this world, the white 
woman, whose arms hold in them the 
fellow’s unreal Heaven, is only a high 
yaller. Or, at any rate, that was the story, 
unless I am in error, that Tully's play once 
told. But when that play came traveling 
into the timid theatre, things happened 
to it. An audience would resent the spec- 
tacle of a big Negro—and the réle was to 
be played by an actual Negro—indulging 
in amorous contacts with a white woman, 
or one who it was persuaded to believe 
was white. Did not, forsooth, such re- 
sentment show itself when the theme of 
O'Neill's ‘‘All God's Chillun’’ was an- 
nounced? It would be unwise to take 
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chances. And so the script was duly 
altered to include two ‘‘plants’’ assuring 
the audience in the earlier portions of the 
play that the woman, for all her appear- 
ance, had colored blood. Obviously, the 
whole point of the play was thus got rid 
of at one swoop, and the eventual dis. 
illusionment of the central character de. 
leted of all dramatic force. A number of 
other such changes are as clearly evident, 
all contributing to a weakening of Tully's 
original. Yet, weakened or not, and with 
all its crudity, this *‘Black Boy”’ is yet a 
living, breathing thing. It has more 
vitality, more kinship with actuality and 
more reality of character than nine-tenths 
of the artfully tailored plays we get in a 
round of a theatrical year. 

Paul Robeson, out of the cast of the 
O'Neill play alluded to, though he per- 
mitted himself an occasional concert plat- 
form manner, brought a picturesque per- 
formance to the leading rdéle. In the réle 
of the high yellow inamorata, a girl 
named Freddy Washington, drafted out of 
a colored cabaret, was, despite the fact 
that she couldn’t act at all, enormously 
effective. Although there is, of course, 
considerable buncombe in the so-called 
playing one’s self idea, this was one occa- 
sion when the theory worked beautifully. 


Ill 


Bourdet’s *‘La Prisonniére,’’ or ‘“The Cap- 
tive’’ in its local baptism, impresses me as 
being the most finely wrought drama of 
sex that has come out of France since 
Porto-Riche’s ‘‘Amoureuse.’’ Surely no 
other French drama dealing with the 
alarms and excursions of biology and pro- 
duced in the interval has been so under- 
standingly fashioned, so penetrating in 
detail, so profoundly moving in its intelli- 
gent emotionalism or so ably and search- 
ingly manceuvered. The thing has a verit- 
able majesty; it moves upward on its 
course with something of the splendor of 
tragedy of old. Every touch and phase of 
character and action are polished with a 
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convincing sympathy and a complete, 
round grasp. Not the slightest compromise 
mars the drama’s contour; the author has 
made of his materials a play that encom- 
passes them with an unimpeachable 
honesty. 

The theme is doubtless familiar enough 
from its cabled rehearsal from the Conti- 
nent and from its chronicle in the American 

ints—the story of a young woman tor- 
tured by perverted inclinations and of her 
yain and tragic fight to master them. 
Plainly enough, such a theme has not been 
entirely to the taste of a certain arm of 
local criticism and the admirable drama 
has been confronted in various quarters 
with the time-honored species of appraisal 
that confuses morals and art. The very 
gentlemen who afe content to regard 
“(Edipus Rex,’’ for all its perversion, as 
drama pure and simple, have been indis- 
posed to grant the Bourdet work a like 
generous consideration. Time hallows the 
sins of drama, it would seem, as it hallows 
the adjective unpleasant. Even the lowest 
dolt practising criticism would hesitate 
to dub as unpleasant the ‘‘Ecclesiazusz,"’ 
though the venerated papas do not hesitate 
still to bestow the adjective on ‘‘Ghosts,”’ 
“Erdgeist,’’ ‘The God of Vengeance’’ and 
“La Prisonniére.’” To expect a dramatist 
to take an unpleasant subject and by some 
esoteric magic make it pleasant is to de- 
mand of him that he be a charlatan. That 
job is not for artists, but for quacks. 
Bourdet has laid hold of a Lesbian and has 
told her story forthrightly and without 
reservations. There is no vestige of sensa- 
tionalism, no trace of theatrical exploita- 
tion, however. He proceeds with dignity, 
with meditation, and with an uncommon 
comprehension. A dozen episodes show 
not only an able dramatist at work, but an 
able and experienced mind as well. The 
anatomy of love and physical passion has 
seldom been so piercingly approached in 
the drama of the present day. The scene 
between the errant girl’s husband and the 
husband of her temptress, the second 
scene betw en the husband and his former 


mistress, the final scene of confrontation 
between the girl and the man she has 
married in an attempt to cure herself of her 
sexual aberration, the scene of the girl's 
early alarms over the way that she seems 
destined to go—these constitute the stuff 
of first-rate drama. 

Bourdet’s particular virtue lies in the 
fact that never once during the progress of 
the drama is he guilty of the sin of plead- 
ing. He throws his materials, adeptly 
fashioned, upon the stage and permits 
them calmly to tell their tale. There is no 
hint of propaganda, of lecturing, of point- 
ing a moral. It is easy to surmise what 
such a fellow countryman as Brieux, say, 
would have done with the same materials. 
Act II would not have gone half its dis- 
tance before the leading male character 
would have stepped to the footlights and, 
as in the case of Cosmo Hamilton's *“Dan- 
get’’—a play on the same subject—de- 
livered a statistical speech descanting upon 
the woe that threatened the world if such 
conditions were permitted to go on. 
Bourdet, to the contrary, is no more per- 
sonal or indignant over his theme than the 
author of ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose.’” His one 
concern has been to write sound drama, 
and he has duly written it. 

The Miller production, direction and 
acting of the play are extraordinarily good. 


IV 


It is a convention of criticism that melo- 
drama, even at its best, is somehow pe- 
culiarly one of the dramatic sub-arts and 
that it must accordingly be treated with 
proper condescension. If this is true, the 
reason for its truth eludes me. The only 
way in which I can figure out the senseless 
prejudice is to recall the persistent custom 
of affixing definite labels to everything 
and, once they are duly affixed, of basing 
criticism upon the labels instead of upon 
what is in the bottles. The word melodrama 
has fallen into disrepute simply because 
the English critics, abandoning its exact 
meaning, began carelessly to employ it 
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some forty-odd years ago to designate any 
play that they liked but felt they shouldn't 
like. Today, the word is never used with 
literal accuracy, but is used indiscrimi- 
nately to describe any theatrical exhibit 
that doesn’t fall with a ready click into 
one or another of the standard pigeon- 
holes. A drama in which a revolver is 
fired thus automatically becomes a melo- 
drama. So does a genre study in which 
one of the characters steals money, is 
caught in the act by a policeman and 
avoids arrest by jumping out of the first- 
floor window and breaking the pane. So 
does a comedy that contains a safe hidden 
in the wall. So does a tragedy in which a 
railroad express train is even casually 
mentioned. The monkeyshines performed 
with the label are endless. 

The detractors of melodrama—still using 
the word as it is currently employed— 
apparently never stop to think that their 
derogatory designation fits many of the 
classics quite as closely as it fits the modern 
plays upon which they slap it. If a melo- 
drama is a play in which action is more 
important than character, in which a 
character is influenced from without 
rather than from within, and in which 
emotions are played fortissimo, then 
‘Electra’ and ‘‘Seven Before Thebes’” are 
melodramas. If a melodrama is a play in 
which lust, murder, revenge and physical 
action predominate, then ‘‘Macbeth’’ and 
**Hamlet’’ are melodramas. If a melodrama 
is a play in which a man bent upon evil 
disguises himself, enters a house, commits 
a murder, is confronted by a woman with 
an axe, jumps at her with his bloody sword 
and, upon her running away from him, 
chases her around until he catches up with 
her and runs her through the gizzard, 
then the ‘‘Choephorz"’ of Aeschylus is a 
melodrama. If a melodrama is a play in 
which a woman of criminal impulses 
meditates a Grand Guignol revenge and 
slowly puts it into execution, then the 
‘“‘Medea’’ of Euripides is a melodrama. 
And if a melodrama is a play in which 
high emotion dominates and controls 


rational thought, then the ‘‘Antigone” of 
Sophocles is ten times the melodrama that 
“Sherlock Holmes’’ is. 

The play called “Broadway,” by the 
Messrs. Dunning and Abbott, while upj- 
formly hailed for its interest, has not 
avoided the stigma of the old melodra- 
matic sticker. As a matter of fact, though 
it contains certain of the external elements 
of melodrama, this *‘Broadway”’ is actu- 
ally no more melodramatic in essence than 
such a play as ““The Show-Off’’ or “The 
County Chairman.’’ The confusion js 
brought about by confounding the in- 
trinsic melodramatic nature of its char- 
acters and scene with the treatment the 
authors have accorded them. What ‘‘Broad- 
way’ is is rather a sharply photographic 
study of that portion of New York's sewer- 
life that swirls around the bootlegging 
night clubs set into a frame of broad but 
observantly puncturing humor. Not since 
Helen Green’s memorable transcriptions 
of Broadway fauna and Broadway lingo 
have we had a more honestly amusing 
picture of Rialto rats than this play pro- 
vides. To my mind, it contributes the most 
faithful, pitiable and laughable document 
on its subject matter that either American 
literature or the American stage has thus 
far given us. It has a deceptively cheap air 
that throws the unthinking critic off his 
guard until he stops short and remembers 
that the cheapness is intrinsic to the dra- 
matic materials, and at once completely 
relevant, natural and necessary. It has, too, 
an air of loudness and flashiness that con- 
trives to dismay the fastidious critic until 
again he ponders its thorough integrity. 
The characterizations are, every one of 
them, excellent. The slight exaggeration 
for dramatic purposes has been accom- 
plished so dexterously that one can barely 
detect it. The cabaret dancing girl, the 
cocky hoofer, the bootleggers, the wop 
restaurant proprietor, the gunmen—they 
are all of them as real, in look, speech, 
thought and conduct, as dramatic art lay- 
ing its hands upon life can make them. 
These are no mere melodrama puppets, for 
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all their revolvers and oaths and what not, 
but authentic portraits. And here, once 
again, we have production, direction and 
acting that get the last drop of juice out of 


the manuscript. 
V 


Into the dramatization of Dreiser’s ‘‘An 
American Tragedy,"’ Patrick Kearney has 
got everything but the novel's importance. 
He has managed with considerable theat- 
tical skill to compress the four pounds of 
literature within the relatively meagre 
space of the proscenium arch; he has lifted 
the characters adroitly from the printed 
text onto the stage; he has been strictly 
obedient to that text and refrained from 
more than a trivial interpolation or two 
of his own; he has allowed the story to 
unfold itself quite as Dreiser allowed it 
to. Yet all that his play comes to is an 
orthodox melodrama relieved but inter- 
mittently by little flashes of the quality 
that make the novel what it is. The bare 
bones are there, but the cloak of under- 
standing, meticulous detail and ploughing, 
earth-upturning pity and sympathy with 
which Dreiser covered them is missing. 

It is a practise of criticism to observe 
that the canvas of the stage is too small 
upon which to duplicate the tones and 
colors and crowded occurrences of a novel 
so encompassingly bulky as this one. One 
hears the plaint when any novel of un- 
usual length is turned into a play, when 
Thackeray, Destoievski or even David 
Graham Phillips is set within the frame 
of the theatre. The job, on such occasions, 
is surely not an easy one, but I doubt, 
nonetheless, that the critical viewpoint is 
sound. The difficulty lies not with the 
canvas of the stage but with the dramatizer 
of the novel. He keeps the reader of the 
novel forever in his consciousness and 
addresses himself to that reader instead of 
to the auditor. Fearful of offending the 
teader, already familiar with the materials, 
by leaving out of the play any number of 
things that are wholly unessential to a 


dramatic interpretation of the novel, he 
produces a hybrid that is neither novel nor 
drama. The stage is amply capable of 
harboring the dramatization of any novel, 
however hefty, but it is not capable of 
harboring an unwieldy novel made into a 
play that aims to satisfy, at one clip, a 
spectator who is at once half-reader and 
half-auditor. In this way, Kearney's stage 
version of the Dreiser book fails of its 
purpose. It attempts to jounce the theatre 
auditorium and synchronously to placate 
the library. 

Where the playwright has kept the 
spectator uppermost in his mind and has 
carefully remembered that he is a dramatist 
named Kearney and not a novelist named 
Dreiser, his stage work gets its effects 
nicely as, for example, in the scene in 
Roberta Alden’s room and in the scene 
outside of and inside Doctor Glenn's house. 
But on many more occasions one feels the 
novel squirming uneasily and self-con- 
sciously in its grease-paint. It is not that 
Kearney has not preserved the integrity 
of the characters, for he has. It is not, 
further, the fault of the performers, for 
Morgan Farley, Katherine Wilson and 
Miriam Hopkins are excellent as Clyde, 
Roberta and Sondra. It is simply that the 
playwright is obviously nervous in the 
novel’s presence and solicitous over the 
drama’s encroachment upon it. He gives 
one the feeling of being afraid of being 
momentarily called down by the novelist 
and patting him conciliatingly on the 
back. 

Dreiser’s ‘‘American Tragedy”’ is a tale 
sounded by a hippodrome orchestra. A 
hundred fiddlers, a hundred trombone 
players and a hundred drummers perform 
its emotions. Kearney’s ‘American Trag- 
edy’’ plays the same melody, but on a 
piano and with one finger. The motif is 
there, but it is relatively faint. Dreiser 
took a more or less obvious murder melo- 
drama and made it literature; Kearney has 
taken it and merely left it a more or less 
obvious murder melodrama. 
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Wells Redivivus 


THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD: a Novel at 
a New Angle, by H. G. Wells. $5. 774 x 5%; 2 vols.; 
797 pp- New York: The George H. Doran.Company. 


LonG ago, as time runs in literary science 
—to wit, in December, 1918—I printed a 
melancholy article upon the engulfing of 
H. G. Wells the novelist by H. G. Wells 
the publicist and seer. The former, I 
argued, was a charming fellow, full of 
spicy observation and waggish reflection; 
the latter was only a bore. The title of 
that article was ““The Late Mr. Wells,’ 
and it was later reprinted in a book. All 
I can say now, re-reading it in the light 
of *‘The World of William Clissold,”’ is 
that it seems to have been a bit premature, 
not to say injudicious. For I overlooked 
completely the probable effect of the fats, 
carbohydrates and proteids of Wells the 
novelist upon the metabolism of the canni- 
balistic Wells the seer. I assumed that the 
latter, as in ‘“The Future in America’’ and 
“God the Invisible King,’’ would go on 
being a bore. 

This assumption, as connoisseurs will 
recall, was given a severe blow in 1920, by 
the publication of ‘‘An Outline of His- 
tory."’ It is now completely blown up by 
“The World of William Clissold.’’ In this 
book the novelist and the seer finish their 
process of mutual digestion. They become 
one and indivisible, as a Christian and a 
holy wafer become one and indivisible. 
And they become, likewise, extraordin- 
arily meritorious. It is not only a good 
book; it is an amazing book, and I con- 
fess that I have read it from cover to 
cover with eager and constantly rising 
interest. There are, to be sure, weak 
spots in it, as there are in Holy Writ, 
but taken as a whole it is unquestion- 
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ably a sound and brilliant performance, 
I can imagine no other English novelist 
writing anything comparable to it, and no 
American of any sort. It is at once the con- 
fession and the defiance of one of the most 
remarkable men of our time. Summing up 
at sixty, he puts the world as he has seen 
it in its place. 

In a longish preface, printed before the 
title-page, Wells protests somewhat vio- 
lently against the common critical error 
of confusing him as an individual with 
the characters in his books, and in the 
pages that follow he is at pains to make 
this distinction clear, sometimes by the 
naive device of having Clissold discuss 
and attack the known ideas of Wells. 
His sensitiveness on the point, I suspect, 
has its rise in the notorious tendency of 
certain literary gossips to concern them- 
selves with his private affairs, and especi- 
ally with his affairs of amour. He is 
credited by these gossips with a great 
enterprise in that department, and no 
doubt they will seek, as usual, to identify 
the prototypes of the ladies loved by 
William Clissold. But that inquiry need 
not concern us here. As he says himself, a 
novelist, in the last analysis, must always 
dredge most of his material out of his own 
experience: he needs imagination, obvi- 
ously, but it is useless without observa- 
tion. 

If Wells, in his journey through this 
world, has ever actually had dealings with 
such women as Sirrie Evans, the Helen 
whose surname I disremember, and Clem- 
entina Campbell, then I can only offer 
him my respectful felicitations. For they 
must have been extremely amusing and 
instructive gals, and out of his conferences 
with them has come a series of character 
studies of the first rank. There is little of 
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dull normalcy in Sirric, Helen and Clem- 
entina. They are all, as the Victorians 
used to say, handsful. They fetch Clissold 
by their striking and often abominable 
strangeness. But Wells somehow reduces 
them to the natural order of femininity. 
They become laboratory animals in an 
elaborate and immensely illuminating in- 
vestigation of the ways of their sex. It is 
not, however, their specially sexual char- 
acter that is under scrutiny. There is little 
of sex, indeed, in the ordinary sense, in 
the book: Clissold is a psychologist rather 
than a lover, though he once describes 
himself grandly as a rake. The lights are 
always upon their ways and means as 
persons, individuals, units of human 
society. I can recall no more penetrating 
discussion of sex in general, nor of its 
social implications, including marriage. 
The book, thank God, has no plot: 
Clissold simply lives and dies. Nor is there 
any visible hortatory purpose in it, despite 
its constant concern with grave matters 
of social organization, statecraft, educa- 
tion, morals, and human destiny. Clissold 
is the intelligent modern of Wells’ old 
adoration—the fellow who has had a 
sound grounding in exact knowledge, but 
has branched out into the regions of 
speculation. The type is admirable, and 
essentially new in the world. The Greeks, 
for all their intellectual adventurousness, 
never produced it, nor even, indeed, came 
to any suspicion that it could exist. They 
tried to formulate history without sta- 
tistics, science without experiment, and 
ethics without psychology. The modern 
man is something quite different. If he 
lacks the daring of the Greeks, then he 
at least has vastly more information. No 
college professor of today is so stupid that 
he doesn’t know more than Aristotle. No 
school-boy can read even Thucydides 
without occasionally coughing behind 
his hand. This increase of sheer enlighten- 
Ment, in Wells’ view, is gradually pro- 
ducing a type of man who is at once a 
philosopher and a man of the world—a 
sort of super-Goethe, purged of romantic 


illusion, and capable of visioning prog- 
ress over long periods and against all 
imaginable obstacles, even the obstacle of 
human imbecility. 

Wells himself is obviously a shining 
example of that type, or, at all events, 
of its forerunner. He is thoroughly the 
modern man. Certain vestiges of Vic- 
torian sentimentality, to be sure, are 
still in him. There are moments when 
his concept of progress becomes merely 
metaphysical, mystical, maudlin. He 
glimpses tantalizing visions of a perfected 
humanity that is scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the pre-Darwinian God. 
But that is only now and then. In the 
main he sticks to facts—and his store of 
them is so immensely greater than that of 
any other contemporary novelist that he 
stands in a class all his own. Having im- 
agined something, he is able to prove it. 
The proving, as I long ago contended, 
sometimes hobbles him as artist—but an 
artist pure and simple could not have 
written such a book as ‘‘The World of 
William Clissold.’’ We must be content 
to take the bitter with the sweet. In order 
to get the Wells of that extraordinary 
work, and of *“The Outline of History,”’ 
we must make some sacrifice of the Wells 
of *‘Mr. Polly’’ and ‘“Tono-Bungay.”’ 

Taking the man as he stands, it must be 
manifest that he is one of the most remark- 
able personages in the England of today. 
There is a stimulating and abounding 
aliveness about him. He has his finger in 
a multitude of pies. His fancy is bold and 
original. He is the complete antithesis of 
the stolid, unimaginative, muddling Briton 
of tradition. It seems to me that his specu- 
lations, even when a touch of extravagance 
gets into them, have a solid value—that 
in the midst of his most daring imaginings 
he often comes very close to the ultimate 
truth. Read, in ‘“‘The World of William 
Clissold,’’ his chapter on sex. Read his 
several interpolated essays on money. Read 
what he has to say about government, 
marriage, education—especially education. 
There is here a profoundly enterprising, 
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competent and original mind, and I be- 
lieve that it will put its marks upon the 
thought of the next generation. I have, in 
my time, damned Wells as much as most. 
I formally damn him again. But I see no 
way for the human race to escape him. 


The Effects of Alcobol. 


ALCOHOL AND LONGEVITY, by Raymond Pearl. 
$3.50. 84 x 534; 273 pp. New York: Alfred A. 
bf. 


Dr. Peart is director of the Institute of 
Biological Research at the Johns Hopkins, 
editor of the Quarterly Review of Biology, and 
a scientist of the first eminence. I mention 
these facts sadly, thinking of the burdens 
they throw upon the syndics of the Anti- 
Saloon League and the Methodist Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals. For these worthy Christian men, 
with his book confronting them, face the 
dreadful task of proving that he is, like 
Senator Reed and President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, in the pay of the Whiskey 
Trust, and hence a trashy and dubious 
fellow. Their proofs, you may be sure, 
will be forthcoming. They will blossom 
in all the State editions of the American 
Issue, in all the Christian Advocates, and in 
all the other journals of Christian Moronia. 
They will be vomited forth to the tune of 
loud hosannas from a hundred thousand 
Methodist and Baptist pulpits. They will 
be bawled up and down the land by 
Upshaw, Hobson and the rest of the pre- 
hensile saints. But not many rational 
Americans, I am convinced, will give 
them any credit. Their sole effect will be 
to propagate the news, already generally 
bruited about, that the principal Pro- 
hibitionist windjammers, clerical and lay, 
are not only fools but also liars. 

Their lying, though he remains scien- 
tifically aloof and never specifically men- 
tions it, is really the main theme of Dr. 
Pearl’s book. What he essays to demon- 
strate is that many of the common notions 
of the effects of alcohol upon the human 
organism, now widespread in the world as 
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a result of the Prohibition propaganda, are 
quite without any basis in scientific fact. 
To that end he undertakes a highly com. 
plicated but none the less beautifully clear 
analysis of the mortality in a large group 
of typical American working men and 
their families—a group divided, like the 
rest of us, into the three classes of total 
abstainers, moderate drinkers and drunk. 
ards. He shows instantly that the death. 
rate among the drunkards is higher than 
that among the other two groups—a fact 
long supported by everyday human ez. 
perience. But when he comes to a com. 
parative examination of the tectotalers 
and the moderate drinkers he departs very 
widely from the current Christian teach- 
ing. What he discovers, in brief, is that 
the moderate drinkers, taking one with 
another, actually live longer than the tee. 
totalers. To be sure, it is not much longer, 
but nevertheless it is clearly longer. His 
proofs are massive and overwhelming. It 
is impossible, at least to an ordinary man, 
to imagine refuting them without te 
sorting to metaphysics. But the Methodist 
bishops and their allies do not need meta- 
physics. They will fall back upon their 
standard charge, that Dr. Pearl has been 
bought by the Whiskey Trust, and no 
doubt they will add, as usual, that a good 
part of the gold needed to buy him came 
from the Bolsheviki. Such is Christian 
controversy in this great free Republic. 
Meanwhile, the enlightened reader will 
find his book extremely interesting and in- 
structive reading. His analysis of the 
evidence before him causes him to resort 
more than once to mathematical formulz, 
and his argument is interspersed with a 
multitude of statistical tables, manyof 
them very formidable, but he somehow 
manages to keep that argument simple 
and clear. What he achieves, in fact, is a 
really remarkable feat of lucid exposition: 
it is meticulously scientific, but it is at 
the same time magnificently plain. Mote, 
he not only presents his own evidence: 
he also examines at length the evidence 
of all previous inquirers, whether of the 
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dry camp, the wet camp, or the scientific 
No Man’s Land between. In particular, 
he undertakes an elaborate and devastating 
analysis of the so-called experience of the 
insurance companies, and in his hands it 
quickly goes to pieces. Theoretically, as 
everyone knows, the insurance companies 
bar heavy drinkers altogether. But actu- 
ally, he finds, a great many heavy drinkers 
sneak in. Thus the insurance returns do 
not show, as the Prohibitionists have long 
maintained, that teetotalers live longer 
than moderate drinkers; they simply show 
that teetotalers live longer than the mixed 
group of moderate drinkers and drunkards. 
The heavy death-rate among the drunk- 
ards pulls down the general death-rate for 
all drinkers, moderate and heavy, and 
this difference is set forth upon wall-cards 
and displayed in every school-house in the 
land. But, as Dr. Pearl shows, it is not 
only inaccurate, but downright non- 
sensical. Its effect is to propagate a lie: to 
wit, that moderate drinkers have shorter 
lives than teetotalers. The truth is the 
exact opposite: that moderate drinkers 
live longer. Not much longer, I add again, 
but still longer—long enough, at worst, 
for a few more drinks. 

As I hint, there is bad news in all this 
for the Wesleyan brethren who now essay 
to run the United States, and they will 
undoubtedly undertake to refute it in their 
customary manner—that is, by indulging 
themselves in furious denunciations of Dr. 
Pearl. Unluckily for them it is highly 
improbable that their philippics will 
shake his equanimity, and I believe that 
it will be wholly impossible for them to 
dispose of his facts. As strange as it may 
seem, his book reports the first study ever 
made of the effects of alcohol upon a large 
group of actual human beings, representa- 
tive of the general population. In the past 
all such investigations have been based 
upon indirect evidences. The biologists 
have experimented with the lower animals, 
and the Prohibitionists have contented 
themselves with theology and invective. 
But Pearl has turned to Homo sapiens. A 


fortunate chance threw a large mass of 
impeccable evidence into his hands, and 
he has spent years analyzing it. His con- 
clusions are so overwhelmingly convinc- 
ing that it is hard to imagine enlightened 
men challenging them. He presents them 
calmly, clearly, and without irrelevant 
moralizing. He is not trying to establish 
anything save the inescapable facts before 
him. But the net effect of those facts, once 
they soak in, will be to greatly advance 
the fatal illness of Prohibition. 


Notables 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA, edited by Albert 
Nelson Marquis. $8.50. 9 x 7; 2270 pp. Chicago: 
The A. N. Marquis Company. 


Tus, the fourteenth edition of ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America,’’ comes out in a new 
format. The biographies are arranged in 
three columns instead of the familiar two, 
the page is increased in size from seven 
and a half by five and a half inches to nine 
by seven, and the number of pages is re- 
duced by nearly a half. There is another 
innovation: in the case of notables who 
have achieved the reward of viable off- 
spring, the Christian names of their chil- 
dren are given. One learns, with polite 
surprise, that Congressman Balderdash has 
four sons, Theodore R., G. Dewey, Win- 
field and Orestes. One learns with even 
more surprise that Mrs. Margaret Sanger, 
the birth controller, has two. Altogether, 
there are 26,915 names listed, 1558 more 
than in the last volume. Among them I 
note that of Rodolpho Alfonzo Raffaelo 
Pierre Filibert Guglielmi di Valentina 
d’Antonguolla, alias Valentino, lament- 
ably deceased since the work went to 
press. But, as usual, many other notables 
are strangely missing. Where is Jack 
Dempsey? Where is John S. Sumner, the 
successor to Comstock? Where is Captain 
Hartley, of the Leviathan? Where is the 
Hon. Horace J. Donnelly, the Comstock 
of the Postoffice? Where is Roger N. 
Baldwin, of the American Civil Liberties 
Union? His wife is there, under her 
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maiden name, but Roger himself is non ef. 
Henry Ford is present to the extent of 31 
lines, but not Edsel. Can it be that 
Edsel is under suspicion of Red leanings? 

*‘Who’s Who in America’’ seems to be 
very inhospitable to the brethren of that 
faculty. I can’t find Alexander Berkman, 
or William Z. Foster, or Bill Haywood, 
or Ettor, or J. T. Rutherford, head of the 
International Bible Students’ Association, 
and there is nothing about Max Eastman 
save a curt reference to the edition for 
1916-17. Emma Goldman is also missing, 
and so is Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, and so 
is Freda Kirchwey, managing editor of the 
Nation, though her father is admitted. 
But there are other omissions that are 
even stranger. All sorts of provincial 
dramatic editors, bad poets and literary 
clergymen are given space, but there is 
none for Edward Sapir, the philologian 
and anthropologist, and none for Dr. 
Isaac Goldberg, and none for Dr. John C. 
French, of the Johns Hopkins, and none 
for Lewis Mumford, and none for Dr. 
Arthur J. Cramp, of the American Medical 
Association, or Lewis S. Gannett. Irita 
Van Doren is listed, but with the in- 
credible statement that she was born in 
1981. Will Rogers has got in at last, but 
Frank Craven is still missing. Fatty 
Arbuckle lingers as a three-line note, but 
there is no mention of Pauline Lord, or 
Anita Loos, or Katherine Cornell, or 
Marilyn Miller. I find the Talmadge girls, 
but not Doris Stevens. Tilden, the tennis 
player, is there, disguised as an ‘‘author,”’ 
but I can’t find Willie Hoppe, nor Babe 
Ruth, nor Walter Hagen, nor Bobby Jones, 
though Robert Elijah Jones, D.D., LL.D., 
a Methodist bishop, has thirty-four lines. 

But go plow into the fat red volume 
for yourself. You will find it immensely 
interesting. And you will unearth some 
of the queerest notables you ever heard 
of—authors of books that no one ever 
reads, founders of movements that have 
vanished into thin air, pastors of remote 
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Little Bethels in the Bible and No-More. 
Scrub-Bulls Belt, obscure and highly 
dubious Congressmen, judges of hedge 
courts, presidents of ninth-rate corpora. 
tions. ‘“‘Who’s Who in America,”’ it seems 
to me, is extraordinarily hospitable to 
gentlemen of the sacred calling; it lists at 
least four times as many of them as all of 
its foreign contemporaries combined, Any 
Baptist preacher who has edited a de. 
nominational Késeblatt and written a few 
pious pamphlets seems to be eligible, and 
so are all the more decorous kinds of y 

lifters. A prefatory article, reprinted from 
the 1924-25 edition, shows that the sons 
of clergymen run far ahead of all other 
Americans in the qualities which make 
for eminence—that is, as the editor of 
*‘Who’s Who”’ defines it. I should like to 
see these figures analyzed by a competent 
Statistician, preferably a heathen one, 
I incline to believe that investigation 
would show that they prove nothing at 
all. But go study them for yourself. And 
then take a browse through ‘Who's 
Who.” It is full of surprising and in- 
structive things—for example, that Arthur 
Hopkins’ middle name is Melancton, that 
Hermann Hagedorn, the patriot-poet, is 
both a member of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters and a Moose, and that 
it takes seventy-one lines to describe the 
life and heroic deeds of James K. Hackett, 
the actor, exactly four and eleven-fifteenths 
times as many as it takes to tell all about 
Dr. Alexis Carrel. One also learns that 
the Hon. Herbert Hoover has twenty- 
eight learned degrees, that Gloria Swan- 
son’s actual maiden name was Swanson, 
and that the Hon. John Garibaldi Sargent, 
LL.D., Attorney-Gencral of the United 
States, is a member of Zeta Psi. Finally, 
one learns that Ethel Barrymore is a brave 
woman as well as a charming one, for she 
gives the exact date of her birth, boldly 
and with obvious accuracy, thus separat- 
ing herself in yet one more way from the 
vast majority of her sisters of the stage. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY AUTHORS 


Hersert Assury’s first book, ‘‘Up From 
Methodism,"’ was published recently. 


BenjaMIN DeCasszres is the author of 
“The Shadow-Eater,’’ ‘* Forty Immortals,”’ 
“Mirrors of New York"’ and other books. He 
has been translated into French by Rémy de 
Gourmont. He is now living in New York. 


BernarpD De Voro és an instrudtor of Eng- 
lish at Northwestern University. His novel, 
“The Chariot of Fire,"’ has jut appeared. 


L. M. Hussey is a Philadelphia chemif. 
His first novel, ‘‘Odalisque,’’ will appear next 
month. 


Rosinson Jerrers’ recently published **Roan 
Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems’’ has placed 
him in the front rank of modern American poets. 
He is living in California. 


H. M. Karten, Pa.D. (Harvard), was a4 
pupil of William James, and has taught phi- 
losophy at Harvard, Clark and Wisconsin and 
at the New School for Social Research. He has 
published many philosophical works. 


Hucu Kent was formerly managing editor 
of the New York Morning Telegraph. 


Wituiam C. Murpny, Jr., is a Washing- 
ton newspaper man, now chief of the Senate 
faff of the United States Daily. He was for- 
merly with the Washington Post and the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the N.C.W.C. News Service. 





K. C. McIntosn is a commander in the 
Navy Supply Corps. During the occupation of 
Haiti he served on board the U. S. S. Tennes- 
see, flagship of Rear Admiral Caperton. 


WittraM Seacue’s article in this issue is 
part of a book, on the antics of the legislative 
mind, that is soon to be published. 


Roscog Spencer is a Virginian and a grad- 
uate of the Johns Hopkins Medical School. He 


is now living in Washington. 


Ruts Sucxow’s ‘‘Iowa Interiors,’ a col- 
lection of short Stories, has just been published. 
She is also the author of two novels, ‘Country 
People’ and ‘‘The Odyssey of a Nice Girl.” 


Ray T. Tucker was born in Holyoke, 
Mass., and graduated from Yale in 1915. He 
is now Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. 


Witi1aM Wemanr is a native of New York, 
and for a time attended Columbia. He is now a 
salesman of abrasive produdts. 


Ereanor Rowitanp WemsripGe (Mrs. 
Harry Wemsrinvce), Px.D. (Radcliffe), 
is now the woman referee of the Juvenile Court 
of Cleveland. She is the author of ‘‘The Right 
to Believe,’’ *‘Other People’s Daughters’’ and 
other books. 


Parxnurst WuitNney is a former news- 
paper man now writing for the magazines. 
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Rain and Telephone (alls 








THE annual rain fall in the 
United States would weigh over 
three and one-half trillions of 
tons. 

This vast weight is drawn up 
to the clouds by the unseen but 
effective power of the sun; rep- 
resenting energy equivalent to 
300 billion horse-power. 


The annual telephone conver- 
sations total over twenty-five 
billion a year. As silently as 
sunlight, electricity, mastered by 
the human mind, carries the 
voices of the nation. 


There must be the man-power 
of 300,000 individuals to build, 
maintain and operate the tele- 
phone system. 

There must be the money- 
power of over seven hundred 
million dollars a year to pay 
for operating the plant, in addi- 
tion to three billion dollars 
invested in the plant. 

The rain sustains life; the 
telephone furnishes swift com- 
munication for the nation, and 
they are alike in requiring a vast 
amount of unseen energy. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND AssocIATED COMPANIES 





SYSTEM 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORWARD 
TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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20 for 20¢ 
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Witn this issue THe AMERICAN Mereupy 
closes its ninth volume and its third year 
Its growth is shown by the number @ 
copies printed and distributed each month 


since the start: 





1924 1925 1926 
January 15,500  §§,500  So,c0g) 
February 23,000 55,500 83,009 
March 32,878 60,500 = 83,009 
April 38,000 61,000 = 80, 509 
May 38,500 60,000 83,000 
June 35,650 58,000 = 78 ,c00 
July 32,650 56,000 85,000 
August 36,000 57,000 86,009 
September 40,000 59,000 90,000 
October 46,500 62,500 93,000 
November 51,500 69,000 100,000 | 
December $5,500 74,000 105,000 4 


The magazine was begun very modestly, 
The print order for the first issue was but 
10,000 copies. These were sold out a 
once, and the magazine was put back om 
the press. The 3,000 additional copies this | 
printed were also sold at once, and subi 
quently 2500 more were run off. This fits 
issue, despite the two reprintings, Bas 
been long out of print, and copies brings 
premium today. So do copies of the second 
issue. The subsequent issues, however, af 
all still obtainable—all, that is, with the 
exception of those for June and September, 
1924, July and August, 1925, and Apel, 
1926. The last-named was the issue that 
the Watch and Ward Society of Bostos, 
and after that the Post Office, endeavored 
to suppress. When these efforts were & 
feated orders for copies of it flowed inj 
the thousand. But it was not reprinted, 

When the publication of the magaail® 
was first announced, in August, 192}, 
persons interested were given an Opp 


Continued on page lxviit 
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CA sluggish body slows down 
the leaping mind 






A clear mind is conditioned on regular 





clearance of the body. Delay or irregu- 





larity in the clearance of residual waste 






burdens the system with poisons which the 





blood-stream absorbs and carries to every 
organ of the body. Little ills, big ills, ills 
of the mind and even of the imagination 
often can be traced to intestinal inactivity. 








A half glass of water sparkling with a dash 
of ENO will beneficially influence the re- 
moval of poisonous waste from the alimen- 






tary canal. ENO contains nothing drastic 






nor of uncertain value, and no sugar. 






ENO, the World-famed Effervescent Salt, 
is obtainable from all druggists at 
$1.25 and 75c a bottle 








Prepared only by 
J.C. ENO, Lrd., London, England 







Sales Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ine. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
Toronto Sydney Wellington 


-ENO- 


THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT SALT 
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Sound Investment 
Securities 


Government Municipal 
Railroad 


Public Utility Industrial 


We offer for investment securities 
of the above groups, yielding from 
4.50% to 7.50%. 


Our booklet briefly describing 
selected issues will be sent upon re- 
quest without obligation. 


Great Northern 
Bond & Mortgage 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








\ 


Iwolive 
Investors 


(1) The Automobile 
situation. 


(2) Radio Prospects. 


Both of these two proposi- 
tions are treated in our 
Analysis—just off the press. 


| Bahsonis Reports “ 


Div. 74-92 —Babson Park, Mass. 8 


Send, gratis your Analysis of the Automobile . 
and Radio Situation. 
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tunity to subscribe in advance. The te. 
sponses numbered 3,033 by January 1, 
1924. Some of these Founder Subscribers 
have since died, and a few have dropped 
off the list, but the rest remain. In addj- 
tion, many other annual subscribers have 
come in, and the number at this writing 
(October 30, 1926) is more than 22,834, 
The rest of the circulation of the magazine 
is made up of sales on news-stands and in 
book-shops. The proportion of readers 
who are annual subscribers shows a tend- 
ency to rise steadily. The number increased 
by 3048 during 1926. 





THe AMERICAN Mercury, to date, has 
bought MSS. from 361 different authors, 
of whom sixty-one have been women. 
Their places of nativity and present resi- 
dence are shown in the following table: 


Born in Living in 


Alabama 1! 12 
Arizona 

Arkansas 2 I 
California . 8 11 
Colorado 

Connecticut 4 8 
Delaware 

District of Columbia t 21 
Florida 
Georgia 4 3 
Idaho 
Illinois 18 I 
Indiana 
lowa 9 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 4 
Maryland 7 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 9 
Minnesota 5 
Mississippi ae 4 
Missouri _ 9 
Montana I 
Nebraska 4 


r Of, = YP KP 


Nevada C 
New Hampshire 4 


Continued on page Ixx 
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PLAN NOW to spend your Christmas gift money 
for a fascinating trip abroad. Take Uncle Jim's 
check, and Dad’s indulgent dollars, and that unex- 
pected rift-money from Aunt Martha — save it all 
until next summer and then go to Europe 


via CANADIAN PACIFIC 
“World’s Greatest Travel System” 


You can go abroad for thirty-seven days or more, 
at modest expense, wiih the Art Crafis Guild Col- 
legiste Tours. Our congenial parties are compose: 
© oumege students, teachers, artists, club mem- 
bers and professional people — each party pc rson- 
ally conducted. A dance orchestra from a famous 
American University accompanies each tour. Plen- 
ty of deck space on shy for ing, games, 
rest and recreation, 
Weekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec dur- 
ing June, July and August. Two days down the 
picturesque St. Lawrence. Only four open sea. 
A week In London. Eight days in Paris. ree aye 
in Ostend. Fascinating oe English castles, the 
Shakespeare Cogatry. Oxford, The Hague, 
battle areas, and other places famed in bigtory and 
literature. Ample time for individual sigh 
‘our_ price includes all nec ry 
expenses on Dp shore. xtensions to ‘ot- 
land, Ireland, switze . Germany and Italy at 
moderate cost. Write for illustrated li 
giving complete detailed itinerary. 


Art Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept 304 
500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 








ART CRAFTS GUILD 


Collegiate ours 


nard S.S.‘SCYTHIA’ 


J %Annual Cruise de Luxe 








GTINE 


Messina, 
Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 


ranean, under special 


spect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Pre-arranged 
, shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels anc 
the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height of the season, in Travel Service 
Egypt and Palestine. throughout 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
“‘Aquitania’’, ‘Mauretania’, ‘“‘Berengaria’” or any Cunard Line Steamer. Europe 
Full information on request. Prompt reservation advisable 
’ “gg Independent or 
FRANK TOURIST CO pith Racers, 
, . ‘ : . Securing All 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York Reservations in 
> » bh /1- 80.9.8 P Advance. 
1529 Locust St., Philadelphia 33 Devonshire St., Boston Send for Book E. 
At Bank of America, Los Angeles 582 Market St., San Francisco 
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NEAR 
- Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 


Limited to 400 Guests 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Palermo, 
Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, Constantinople, 





the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediter- 
charter, has become an annual classic. In every ree 
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—— ‘Che Luxury Cruise to the — 


cMediterranean 


PALESTINE EGYPT 
By the famous *‘Rotterdam” 
6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, Feb. 3, 1927 
Under the Hoiland-Amertca Lines’ own management 
The ‘*‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing ¢x- 
cellence of her cuisine and the high standards of 
service and management on board 
70 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, 
Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gi- 
braltar, Algiers, Naples (first 
call), Tunis, Athens, Constantin- 
ople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (The 
Holy Land,) Alexandria, Cairo 
(end Egypt), Catarro, Ragusa, 
Venice, Naples, (second call), 
Monaco, and the Riviera, Carefully planned Shore 
Excursions. Stopover in Europe. Number of guests 
limited. Cost of Cruise $230 up 
American Express Co. Agents in 
charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make Res- 
ervations Now. Ullustrated Folder **K** on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street 
New Yor 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
NewOrleans,SanFrancisco, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Ga., 
Mexico City, Montreal 
Seattle, Winnipeg, or any 
authorized Steamship Agent 































































Please mail to me (free) your California Picture 
' Book and Grand Canyon Folder. 
| Name “- die 
Street 
City 
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new Santa fe train de-Luxe 
between Chicago and 


Califomia 


extra fast extra fine - extra fare 
Os) business days on the way 


You really enter sunny Califor- 
nia the moment you step aboard 
one of the five famous Santa Fe 
cross-continent trains. 

The new Chief—extra fare— 
is the finest and fastest of the 
Santa Fe California trains. 

$10.00 extra fare from Chicago 
and $8.00 from Kansas City. It is 
luxury—supreme comfort—and 
charming refinement unparal- 
leled in the world of transporta- 
tion. Fred Harvey Club and Din- 
ing car service sets the standard. 

You will want to take the 
Indian-detour —by Harveycar 
$45.00 extra, including everything, and con- 
ducted by Fred Harvey—through the land 


of prehistoric America. Also stop at 
Grand Canyon. 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. 
1161 Railway Exchange, Chicago, II] 
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Born in Living mn 

New Jersey - 4 
New Mexico 2 3 

\< ity I 113 
New York } Rest of State. 41 3 
North Carolina 5 , 
North Dakota c 
Ohio | A eee 18 6 
eee ae 7 1! 
Oregon 9 , 5 14 
Pennsylvania .. ; 2 I 
Rhode Island ... 3 2 
South Carolina. . ‘ 4 I 
South Dakota . , 2 
Tennessee 
Texas . . . . . . . 8 6 
Utah ‘ I 
Vermont ude 3 
Virginia — 9 6 
Washington , I 2 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin “— 1 
Wvoming ; 
Philippines ... . I I 
Porto Rico I 
Austria 3 I 
Belgium I 
Canada 6 3 
Chile I 
Czecho-Slovakia I 
Denmark I 
England ’ 14 4 
France 3 1§ 
Germany . 7 3 
Holland I 
Ireland 4 
Italy I I 
Japan I fe 
Norway I 
Rumania I 
Russia 9 
Scotland I 
Sweden I 


As will be noted, THe AMERICAN Mer- 
cury has printed contributions by natives 
of every American State save Colorado, 
Nevada, North Dakota, West 
Virginia and Wyoming, 
every State save Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West 


Tennessee, 


Continued on page lxxit 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor, a delightful 
hostelry, in an _ unexploited natural 
beauty spot 40 hours from N. Y. and 
45 hours from Chicago by through pull- 
man, opens Saturday, January Ist, 1927. 


The Hotel is located at the intersection 
of the Tamiami Trail and the Dixie 
Highway on the Florida West Coast and 
contains 200 rooms each with a bath 
and facing Charlotte Harbor. Good, 
hard surface, automobile roads spread 
in all directions. There are fireproof 
garage accommodations for motorists. 


The features are quail shooting, fishing, 
bathing, tennis, and golf on our own 
19 hole course. The Hotel has an excel- 
lent orchestra. Dances are held and 
moving pictures are displayed in the 
evenings. 

The new booklet is now available. Write 
Robert M. Crouch, Manager, Florida 
Gulf Coast Hotels Inc., 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York City, or after January 
Ist, address 


HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


PUNTA GORDA 


FLORIDA 
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Cruise by th 
cMagnificent — 


1sS‘PRESIDENTE. WILSON” 
(20 knots—Oilburner) 
Sailing from New York Jan. 25, 1927 
and Boston next day 


Rates from $600 include hotels, guides, autos, 
shore visits. Stop-overs, Algiers, Madeira, 
Egypt, Athens, Corfu, Naples, Sicily, Riviera, 
Lisbon, Dalmatia, Venice, etc. 





Regular Sailings to Mediterranean 
and Adriatic ports 











Address all tourist offices 


American Express Co., 65 Broadway, N. Y. 


(managing shore excursions and cruise arrangements ) 


COSULICH LINE 


(World Famous Cuisine) 


Phelps Bros. &Co., General Agents, 17 Battery PI.,N. Y. 
(94 years of Ocean Travel) 

















Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-ANCHOoR new oil burners at rates 
including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


62 days, $600 to $1700 


MEDITERRANEAN 


ss ‘“‘* TRANSYLVANIA” sailing Jan. 29 


23rd cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, Spain 
(Madrid Cordova — Granada), Algiers, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 15 
days Palestine and Egypt, Italy, the Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs 

7th Round the World Cruise Jan. 19; 121 days, $1250 to $2900 
3rd Norway-Mediterranean ; July 2 ;52days, $600to$1300 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Bidg., N. Y. 














Short-Story Writing 


One pupil won « $2000 prize. Another pupi: 
earned over $5000 in spare time. Hundreds 
aro selling constantly to leading publishers. 
Particulars cf Dr. Esenwein'’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Story 
and sample copy of THE WRITER'S MONTHLY 
free. Write today. 

The Home Correspondence School 
Dr. ESENWEIN Dept. 98 Springfield, Mass. 


WHITAKER ®& CO., Inc. J 


Sporting and General Tailors 


681 Fifth Avenue 
Between 53rd and 54th Sis 
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Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Its 
contributors have included fifty-eight na- 
tives of foreign countries and two natives 
of the insular possessions of the United 
States. 


The foregoing table, like those that follow 
shows a few unavoidable omissions. It 
has been impossible, in all cases, to estab- 
lish the nativity of contributors, and in 
some even their present places of residence 
are uncertain. Since January 1, 1924, but 
one is known to have died. In the follow- 
ing table the occupations of contributors 
are given: 


Anthropologists 2 
Architects 2 
Army officers 6 
Assessor I 
Bacteriologist 1 
Barber I 
Biologist I 
Botanist I 
Business men 16 
Chemists 2 
Clergymen 3 
Dentist . I 
Editors 7 
Ethnologists 2 
Explorer I 
Farmers 2 
Genealogist I 
Historian I 
Hobo I 
Housewives 2 
Journalists §2 
Lawyers 8 
Librarians 2 
Meteorologist I 
Miner I 
Music critics 4 
Naval officer I 
Physicians 12 
Playwrights 2 
Professors 35 
Sanitarian I 
Secretarv to Congressman I 
Senator I 
Social worke: 3 
Teachers — 
Writers. . . . 174 


Continued on page lxxiv 
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CUseppa In 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


To our friends and patrons: 


Useppa Inn, the island winter 
resort, will open Monday, January 
3rd, 1927. 


The Inn and cottages will continue 
to be run along the lines of a well- 
managed club catering to a care- 
fully selected clientele. Golf, ten- 
nis, swimming, boating and fishing 
are featured. 


Our new booklet is now available. 
Write J. F. Vallely, manager, Flor- 
ida Gulf Coast Hotels, Inc., 220 
West 42nd Street, New York City, 
or after December 20th address 





Useppa Island. Lee County, Florida 
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FRANCE | 
GERMANY IRELAND The preponderance of editors, journal- | 


Attractive and comfortable accommodations are offered on —_ - ' . . 
the splendid steamers Resotute, Reviance, HAMBURG (new), ISTS and other professional writers will be 


Devutscutanp and Atseat Batiuw. Also on the one-class . oa elie " 2 
Cabin steamers Cievetanp, Tuurincia and WestrHa.ia. noted. But it will also be noted that the 


World famous cuisine and service. contributors to the Magazine during the 


©Aound mtWorld 


138 day Cruise—25 Countries 


past three years have likewise included 
sixteen business men, eight lawyers, twelve 


S. S. RESOLUTE medical men, and thirty-five professors, 


Rates—$2000 and up The specialties professed by the fe 
Leaving New York, Jan. 6, 1927 - i re Proseseads 


Glo the West Indies 


are given in the following table: | 


Anthropology 


Se SS ee ae 





I 
on the S. S. RELIANCE Biology 2 
DEC. 18—15 days JAN. 8—15 days Chemistry I 
JAN. 26—27 days FEB. 26—27 days Economics 
MARCH 30— 15 days : I 
Rates $200 and $300 and up English 14 
Hist 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE esta : 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. — 2 | 
General Agents Mathematics : | 
28 Broadway, New York Music I | 
Branchesin Boston, Chicago, ) 
Philadelphia, San Francisco : hilosophy 2 
Sociology I | 


or local steamship and tourist agents 
In addition there has been one article 
4 eT , by a university dean. The occupations of 


éacliu 

INDIVIDUAI the sixtv-one women who have contributed 
S ) R : 
STATIONERY to the magazine follow: 


the Rich and Distin ve Business women 


: : 3 
Appearance of Die Engraving (Not Printed) Ethnologist : 
Our “Cameo Club” stationery lends dignity and \ Housewives 2 
charm to your correspondence. W ith 35 color com- Librarian I 
binations, you have a splendid opportunity to make W ; 
your stationery very personal and your own. Ideal riters 43 
as a gift : Newspaper women - 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Physician ; I 


**Double’’ Box “Single”? Box (,/ Professor : 

100 Double 100 Single 
(folded) sheets, (note size) sheets 
choice of 5 colors, 6%x5% and 100 
and 100 long long pointed flap 


Social workers 2 





ee 


pointed flap envel- envy elopes. all : In Mr. de Rochemont’s article, ‘‘The 
opes, with your marked, with I¢ ee na 
nome and address additional plain sheets. Tabloids, printed in October. was the 
marked by our Cameo Prepaid 2.00 For : : 
Process, in choice of 7 marking entire 200 follow ing: 
> - ~- 0 a 5 ar ’ 
color: Prepaid, $2.00 sheets add 50 cents ae a a 
PAPER COLORS: Bisque (light sand), Pearl (French . I ‘ 5 
grey), Orchid (light lavender), Blue (turquoise), )j a matter of dispute. It has been predicted re- 
White. “f cently by Carr V. Van Anda, of the New York 
: Blue, Black, Jade Green, 

ag ee eC pos jee. 5 Se Times, that in a few vears all the daily news- 

0 " 1e 701d and & . W/, a). 4 


JUST TELL US (1) Single or double sheets (2) Color papers will be forced to adopt the tabloid form. 
paper (3), Color marking (4) What you, anon bis. ‘Ven: Ande wits. in 00 ong 
sis jar x metre are atves© J scription of this prophecy to him wa 
——. wan Oe Mississippi and in S. pos- an error. He says 

Send for free folto of Personal Engraved Christmas Cards a oT gumed ee opinion, 


nor do I know of any standard newspaper that 


Continued on page lxxvi 
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Ernest Boypb Each magazine is the complement of the other. 
Ruta Suckow THE AMERICAN MERCURY is chiefly 
L. M. Hussey critical; THE GOLDEN BOOK is fic- 
Frank Harris tional. THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


Wirtit1am McFee 
DuNcCAN AIKMAN 
Epwin. MarRKHAM 

H. W. Van Loon 
James B. CaBett 
Morris FIsHBEIN 
CLARENCE DaRROW 

J. HerGesHEIMER 

F. S. FitzGeratp 
THeopvore DREISER 
Cart Van VECHTEN 
Enoar Lee Masters 
GAaMALIEL BRADFORD 
SHERWoop ANDERSON 


of the past. 


The American Mercury 
The Golden Book 


Together for 


E. W 
“The best thing that ever 
happened to our literatur 
is THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY."”’ 


Howe 


THe AMERICAN MERCURY 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 


BOTH FOR $6.00 


YOU SAVE $2.00 


is concerned primarily with the present; 
THE GOLDEN BOOK with the past. 
Both, however, make their appeal to 
the enlightened reader who is de- 
sirous of the best literature—criti- 
cism or fiction, of the present or 


$5.00 
$3.00 


$6.00 





$2.00 


730 Fifth Avenue 











O. Henry 

Bret Harte 

Mark Twain 
Oscar WILDE 
Henry JAMEs 

Jacx Lonpon 
Leon To.Lstoy 
Frank Norris 
Tuomas Harpy 
STEPHEN CRANE 
AMBROSE BIERCE 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
James M. Barrie 
R. L. Stevenson 
Cuarves Dickens 
RupyarD KIPLING 
Honore De Batzac 
Guy pE MaAuPASSANT 


Elihu Root: 
“THE GOLDEN BOOK 


is a blessing with a good 
education thrown in.’ 


New York City 


Please send me THE AMERICAN MERCURY and THE GOLDEN BOOK, 


for which I herewith enclose six dollars. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


Additional Postace: Canada, sg; Foreign, 32.00 
for both magazines 
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You May Now Study Piano Editorial NOTES 
Continued from page lxxiv 


Under These Renowned Arrtists--- 
me ee 


JOSEF HOFMANN fears any such result from tabloid competition. 


As an illustration of the confidence of tabloid 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL newspapers in their future I may add that I am 


at this moment taking part in an inspection of 


BENNO MOISEIVITSCH a paper-making enterprise one such new SPaper 


is engaged in, which comprehends operations 

















| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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If you possess that hard-to-define Over a tract of 5,000 square miles of woodland, 
b r bl hi operations that are designed soon to produce 
ut easily recognizable somet Ing more than twice the quantity of paper it is now 
called talent, The Curtis Institute using 
of Music has made it possible for 
you to study under Mr. Hofmann A leading merchant and high official of 


the Chamber of Commerce in his town 
sends in this interesting note, which may 
suggest an article to some reader: 


and other distinguished members 
of its Piano Department. 
The seeking out of unusual tal 


The professional sociologists and _ political 





tion in the world. politan scenario temples. They can be found 
even in the little shows of the jerk-towns of 
Through its endowment, The Curtis Arkansas, of Wyoming—everywhere. No 
Institute of Music is fortunately removed movie-house operator, indeed, however small, 
would think of getting along without them. 
It is true that the seats of their pants are 
invariably dirty. But the business geniuses 


ent 1s the first consideration of this pathologists of a hundred years hence will 
school. To students who can qual- probably notice it in retrospect, but all who 
; ae . % a have eyes can easily see that there is arising a 
ify, the Institute offers complete new social phenomenon in our midst which is 
musical and cultural courses 1n of the utmost significance. I refer to the 
a ad —— slickum-haired, wide-trousered and white- | 
preparation for the concert stage gloved ushers who officiate at the movie 1 
or for teaching. For brilliance of palaces. They are multiplying like rabbits, and 
attainment, its faculty is probably I understand that there is a move on foot to 
3 . a ‘ organize them into a guild, or mystic lodge. 
unrivaled by any musical institu- They do not perform merely in the metro- 


from commercial considerations. For those 
whocan pay, tuition fees are very moderate. 





To those of exceptional talent who cannot will take care of that. It is true that they do 
pay, financial exemption 1S granted. not always exude very pleasant odors. But 
; ; Service Engineers will surely put their great 

For further information address minds to that, and before long it will be all 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE right. The important point is that they are 


here, and that they are here to stay. 


OF MUSIC It seems to me that they are possible only in 


628 Rirrennouss Squane, Puiavetruia, Pennsyivania a democracy such as ours, wherein the common 
The various Departments of The Curtis Institute man, who in his own heart knows different, 
of Music are under the personal direction and super- is always exalted and told that the world is 
vision of the following members of its faculty: his. His actual condition, his utter slavery, is 
Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; too dreadful for him to contemplate. The 
Carl: Flesch, Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix chasm between his paper rights and his real 
Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos Salzedo, Harp; Leopold possessions is appalling. As usual in such 


Stokowski, Orchestra; Reginald O. Morris, Com- 
position, Theory, etc. 


situations, opiates arise. The gospel of Service 
is one of them. Dr. Frank Craneism is another. 
= And I suggest that these slick movie ushers 


c. a ———o * 
— a ied 
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\ 
cA Biological View of Prohibition ‘ 





ALCOHOL AND 
LONGEVITY ‘ 


By Raymond Pearl 


Director of the Institute for Biological Research, Johns Hopkins University 
y : ; y i : 


Questions: 
1. What is the effect upon the duration of human life 
of (a) the consumption of moderate amounts of alcohol, 
and (b) the consumption of large amounts of this sub- 
stance, as compared with (c) total abstinence from it? N23 
2. What is the effect of alcohol upon the race? Does 
it lead to deterioration or degeneration? Or, on the 
other hand, is it beneficial in its effect upon the race? 
And, in either event, what is the probable explanation? 
Method of Investigation: 

¢| Life tables are presented for persons known to have 
| | been respectively total abstainers, moderate drinkers, 

and heavy drinkers. These statistics were collected 

| . especially for Dr. Pearl’s investigation, by trained stat- 
isticians, and calculated exactly as by life insurance 
‘ companies. 


f Results: 
By means of these life tables it is shown that there are 
definitely deleterious effects of heavy drinking upon 
longevity, but the life tables for moderate drinkers are 
‘ not greatly different from those for total abstainers. 
f What difference there is points to slightly greater lon- 
gevity in the moderate drinkers than in the abstainers. 
Dr. Pearl further demonstrates that moderate use of 
alcohol has a beneficial effect upon the race, probably 
due to elimination by alcohol of weak and defective 


| 
| 
| 
| reproductive cells. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








We 


In view of the extreme interest of the subject and the multitude of 

popular misconceptions, ALCOHOL AND Loncevity is indispensable 

to an educated American’s library. It cannot be neglected by the 

economist, the sociologist, the psychologist, the publicist, or the man 
f of affairs who wishes to keep in touch with the latest developments 

regarding this important question. 

With numerous illustrative charts, $3.50 at all bookstores 
By the same author: THE BIOLOGY OF POPULATIONS GROWTH. 

NEW YORK 


Alfred A. Knopf + hese 730 Fifth Avenue 
we ir le eS (ae, cH 
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are a third. It is no small matter for a corner 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College Preparation. Sound 

instruction by the Tutorial Method. All field, gymnasium and 
track sports 

A. E. Sheriff, Headmaster -i- Cheshire, Conn. 


groceryman and his shiny-faced spouse, with 
her hair still wet, co be escorted to their four. 
bits’ seats by a smiling and courtesying lackey 
Such things do more for the peace of a nation 


thanamillionMcNary-Haughen bills or Sherman 





THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 
17 East 60th Street 
A co-educational day school from sub-primary through college 
preparstory, registered and accredited by the University of 
the State of New York Mabel A. Tenney, Principal. 


anti-trust laws. 











The following gloss on Mr. Chester 
Crowell's article, ‘‘A Glance at the Public 
Schools,’ in the August issue, comes from 
a young reader in Brooklyn: 


No One Throws Away 


THE 








AMERICAN 
MERCURY 


There are always articles which you want to 
reread, or which are valuable for reference. 
The best way to be sure that your copies 
will not grow soiled and shabby is to send 
the last four numbers to us, with your check 
for $2.75. We will return them to you in 
linen and batik paper covered boards, a 
binding worthy of The American Mercury's 
high standards. 


The Ninth volume closes with this issue. 


Bind 


The American Mercury 

















Dogs er 
Kennels 
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Great Danes 





of unusual size and intelligence, pups 
at weaning age, $50.00 each. Enclose 


15 cents for catalog and write 


COLLINS KENNELS, Box B, Reedsburg, Wis. 
WIRES AND AIREDALES “i774. 


Champion stock of these two splendid Terriers 
2edigreed puppies and grown dogs 
BRAYVENT KENNELS 232 Clark Street, Westfield, N. J. 
THOMAS K. BRAY Phone 4°. M. Westfield 


AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES 


With every desired quality. to meet your 
wishes for any purpose 


Dr. Knox, Box 50 -t- “— 














Danbury, Conn. 
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I am a bit over sixteen and go to one of the 
Brooklyn high-schools. The greatest trouble, it 
seems to me, lies with the teachers, most of 
them sound enough when it comes to ordinary 
routine teaching, but absolutely ignorant of 
psychology. In opinions most of them (save for 
a few daring young things, just out of the clois- 
ters) are full twenty-five years behind the times. 

There is a lady in my school who is theso- 
called “‘faculty adviser’’ of the school paper. 
I tried my hand at a few namby-pamby book 
reviews for two terms; I covered a varied list 
Van Vechten’'s Firbank's 

Vainglory,”’ ‘Manhattan Transter,"’ Dreiser's 

An American Tragedy,’’ Arthur Machen, 
Sherwood Anderson, *‘Gentlemen Prefer 


i f irecrac kers,”” 


Blondes,’’ and as many other new books as | 
could get. Well, except for a few pleas for one 
review a week with a long outline of the story 

“You know, you're not addressing people 
who usually read book reviews. You must write 
for your audience of boys and girls,’’ or words 
to that effect—nothing whatever was said to 
me by the adviser . . . until a few weeks ago 

Then Miss W gave me a twenty minute 
lecture on Good Literature, as represented in 
her eyes by James Lane Allen: ‘I have all his 
books.’’ Among other choice things I learned 
1) that Dreiser is not American; (2) that Hey- 
wood Broun is a moral pervert—she gave up 
reading the World because he is on the staff, and 
burned one of his books; (3) that Good Liter- 
ature is necessarily pure, unadulterated, and 
100% American; (4) that my criticism (what 
there was of it) was not worth two red cents 
because it was destructive for the most part, 
and Good Criticism is always constructive and 
nothing else; and (5) variation on No. 3. We 
do not read Dreiser, Anderson, Hecht and the 
rest of the realists, it appears, for pleasure 


Continued on page Ixxx 
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Don’t you think ? 


IT Is by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 
delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 








What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


LicGett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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For Collectors of 


Fine Printing 


MY 
MORTAL ENEMY 


A New Book 
BY WILLA CATHER 


The format, decorations, and il- 
lustrations for My Mortal Enemy 
were made by W. A. Dwiggins and 
the book manufactured under the 
supervision of the Pynson Printers 
of New York. The presswork and 
binding of the book, which is set 
in Seotch type and bound in 
boards, were done by the Plimp- 


ton Press. 12mo. $2.50 


THE 
GHOST IN THE 
ATTIC 
And Other Verses 


BY GEORGE 8S. BRYAN 


Designed by D. B. Updike and 

printed by him at The Merry- 

mount Press, Boston. 12mo., half 

cloth, decorated boards, 145 pages. 
$2.00 


At all bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
730 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
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‘When we go out for an automobile ride, do 
we ride in the sewers, in the slums, among the 
waste and garbage? NO!"" That was the lady's 
dictum, When I answered “Anything and 
everything’’ to her question about my reading, 
she started anew; that was just what I should 
not do. I should read all the good old books. 
‘Tom Jones’ ?’’ I asked, for it is a restricted 
book in the Brooklyn Public Library and up to 
that time it had not reached me. The good 
woman was horrified. *‘No! That's just the sort 
of book you shouldn't read!’ She was certainly 
emphatic about it. Naturally I've read Fielding 
since—and why he should shock her or be re- 
stricted I can’t see. Those faintly purple pas- 
sages! ... Good Lord! Poor Miss W—! 





A reader, temporarily residing in Pitts- 
burgh, the home town of Andy Mellon, 
the modern Hamilton and one of the great- 
est financial geniuses and public servants of 
all time, has of late been somewhat dis- 
turbed over a certain problem in militant 
theology: 
I am at a loss to know—though some may 


wonder at my perplexity—who is the “Son of 
God" in the oft-sung Christian hymn: 


The Son of God goes forth to war 

A kingly crown to gain. 
I find this battle cry included in my old hymnal 
—but why? 


His blood red banner streams afar... 


Who follows in his train. . .? 
or words to that effect. We are thus exhorted 
to follow one alleged to be the Son of God, | 


but one who is obviously not the Christ known 
to us through the New Testament. The spec- 
tacle of Jesus Christ on the war-path is gro- 
tesque. Who, then, is this war-lord whom we 
are exhorted to follow? Conceivably he is the 
same as the one followed by the churches in the 
late war. Certainly the sentiment of the hymn 

is consistent with the attitude of the organized | 
Protestant Churches in that uplifting conflict. 
But it should be apparent to all who are in any 
way familiar with the life of Jesus Christ that 
He, the Son of God, was anything but a wat 
rior. The idea of His posing as a sort of divine 
ficld marshal is absurd. Who, I repeat, is the 
pretender? I suspect that his followers out 
number those of the true Son. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOK NUMBER 








-A ~—Memorable Season 


HE Borzoi list has never before in- 
s% cluded, in one season, so many 
American books of permanent vitality— 
books which are widely read at the time 
of publication, and which will con- 
tinue to be widely read many years 
hence. 

Ten years ago, there was an immitig- 
able cleavage, in Ameri- 
can literature, between 
literary value and popu- 
lar appeal. The two ele- 
ments were not known to 
exist between the covers 
of one book; and the na- 
tional letters were vocifer- 
ously deplored by a rising 
group of critics. Then, in 
the autumn of 1917, Al- 
fred A. Knopf published a 
novel by Joseph Hergesheimer called 
THe TuHoree Brack Pennys. It 
was recognized at the time by readers 
of discernment as a work of enduring 
merit: what is more, its celebrity spread. 
Hundreds of copies are still sold every 
THREE BLAcK 
PENNYsS remains a landmark in Amer- 


year, and THE 


ican literature. 

There have been other landmarks, 
between the publication of Tue 
TuHreEE Brack Pennys and that of 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s latest novel, Tam- 





Elinor Wylie 
most novelists—Willa Cather, Elinor 
Wylie, Je 
Van Vechten 


Borzoi list for this fall, with novels 


PICO, too numerous to mention. Willa 
Cather’ 
Prize novel for 1922; Carl Van Vechten’s 
delicious, original PETER WHIFFLE; 
James St *s American epics, PAUL 
BuNYAN and BRAWNYMAN3 such 
books as Katharine Anthony's biography 
of CATHERINE THE GREAT (which 
has just entered its sev- 


One or Ours, the Pulitzer 


enth large printing), Jo- 
seph Wood Krutch’s Ep- 
GAR ALLAN Pog, and 
Thomas Beer's THe 
Mauve Decape, flour- 
ishing throughout the 
United States—these are 
a few of the American 
landmarks which bear the 
Borzoi imprint. 

Four of America’s fore- 


ph Hergeshetmer, and Carl 
are represented on the 


which in each instance stand among 
the author’s best. 
Tampico is Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
greatest novel in years—a thrilling story 
of the Mexican oil-fields, an American 
business man, and his subordinate’s 
wife. Thus far, CyrHEREA has been 
the most popular of Joseph Herges- 


(Continued on page lxxxo) 
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The Season's Greetings 
— 


INTELLIGENT Christmas shoppers realize more and 
more that the season’s greetings can most easily and 
most satisfactorily be accomplished with books; and 
the Borzoi is anxious to give, with his own season’s 
greetings, suggestions to his friends who contemplate 
doing their Christmas shopping in the bookstores. 
No one can read all the interesting books, yet to give 
books that one has not read is taking a chance. One 
man’s meat may be another’s poison, in books as else- 
where; and your friends who are reading one of the 
subtler successes, like THe Mauve Decape, 
may not be interested in the novel of the month, or 
even in the worthiest book on politics or economics. 
Apart from a few books that will be welcome every- 
where—My Mortat Enemy by Willa Cather, 
Tampico by Joseph Hergesheimer, NIGGER 
HEAVEN by Carl Van Vechten, Tot ORPHAN 
ANGEL by Elinor Wylie—it is more satisfactory to 
make the book fit the reader. 

For example, the man who has borrowed your 
copy of The American Mercury will presumably enjoy 
Notes on Democracy by H. L. Mencken. This 
is one of Mr. Mencken’s most important books. He 
has been at work on it for ten years and has produced 
something even more devastating and illuminating 
than his books customarily are. Every one who reads 
The American Mercury will also like Herbert Asbury’ s 
autobiographical description of religious intolerance 
in a small town, called Up From MetuopismM. 

For your literary friends whose taste runs to the 
unusual, the perfectly written book, there is Kyra 
KyraLina by Panait /strati, a book of connected 
stories combining the adventurous material of a 
modern Arabian Night with the subtleties and psy- 
chological insight of the most sophisticated French 
raconteur. Georg Brandes, the dean of European 
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Herbert A sbury 


critics, says that Jstrati has long been his favorite 
among European writers. 

Two splendid bedside books are Mr. Mencken's 
new series of PREJUDICES, the Fifth, and AMERI- 
CANA, 1926, the latter gleanings from the familiar 
department of The American Mercury. The five vol- 
umes of PREJUDICES can now be had in a Gift 
Edition, boxed, and bound in Borzoi Batik. 

Your musical friends will be delighted with Ernest 
Newman's edition of Tutrty YEARS’ Musica 
RECOLLECTIONS by Henry Chorley, who was musi- 
cal critic for The Athenaeum from 1830 to 1860. His 
anecdotes of the music and musicians of that gen- 
eration will be of the highest interest for the concert 
or opera goer today. Recollections of Verdi, Doni- 
zetti, Wagner, and Jenny Lind abound, and his work, 


as Ernest Newman says, “contains many a sobering 
lesson for the musical criticism of this or any future 
time.” 

All husbands, brothers, or friends who are Masons 
will be glad to have Toe SECRET TRADITIONIN 
ALCHEMY by Arthur Edward Waite, a scientific 
investigation of the spiritual and symbolical signif- 
cance of “the one branch so far unexplored of that 
which has claimed to constitute theosophy in Christ.” 

For your mechanically minded friends there is the 
only up-to-date biography of the greatest inventor of 
all time, Toomas A. Epison. His biographer, 
George S. Bryan, has given a completely intelligible 
account of Edison’s achievements, as well as an 
unforgettable picture of the man. 

For those who appreciate the interesting curios 
ties of history there are two books in particular, 
Tue Lire of ALoNsSoODE CONTRERAS, written 
by himself in the sixteenth century, and A History 
or WITCHCRAFT AND Demono_oey by Mor 
tague Summers. The subject of witchcraft has seldom, 
if ever, been examined, except in the antiquarian and 
romantic reports which drew untrustworthy pic 
tures. Mr. Summers has examined the evidence to 
show the witch as she really was: a member of a 
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powerful secret organization hostile to church and 
society. Alonso de Contreras was a man of multifarious 
activity and apparently universal ability. He was 
at various times a valet, a soldier, a sailor, an execu- 
tioner, a pirate, a judge, a governor, and a hermit; 
and his memoirs give the best picture of Oriental 
adventure in the sixteenth century, a thing which has 
perhaps been too much overshadowed by contempo- 
rary western conquest. 

There are four books for the playgoer. The first of 
these is THE Memoirs OF CARLO GoLpont, the 
foremost among Italian dramatists, whose life prac- 
tically covered the entire eighteenth century and 
whose memoirs depict not only the stage of the time 
but also the highest diplomatic and social circles 
of Italy. Davip by D. H. Lazwrence retells the Bib- 
lical story of David and Saul. Cake by Witter Bynner 
is a gorgeous piece of satire, involving a restless 
woman and her attempts to have a satisfactory 
adventure. THE House or SATAN is the title 
which George Jean Nathan gives both to the theatre 
and his new book of characteristic essays in general 
crit’cism. 

For the poetry lover there is THE GHOST IN THE 
Arric by George S. Bryan, which is equally for those 
who love the New England countryside and under- 
stand the New England rural character; FLYING 
Fisu by Grace Hazard Conkling; and Emory Hollo- 
way’s life of WHtrmMan. For those whose taste in 
poetry inclines to the East there is a new book of 
aphorisms by Kahlil Gibran, SAND AND Foam, and 
a gift edition of his most popular book, THe 
PropHET, set by hand, with illustrations in col- 
lotype. 

For bright children an abridged, illustrated edition 
of Mosy Dick has just been published. This will 
also serve excellently for grown persons who have 
intended all their lives to read Herman Melville’ s 
masterpiece and never got around to it. 

For those who travel, in fact or in imagination, 
THe PERAMBULATORIN EDINBURGH is par- 
ticularly designed. A year ago James Bone wrote THE 
Lonpon PERAMBULATOR, which interpreted the 
atmosphere of London as charmingly as it described 
the landmarks. Mr. Bone has done the same thing 
this year for the heart of Midlothian. To travelers 
who prefer sunnier countries and warmer climates 
Réné Juta’s CONCERNING CORSICA will be wel- 
come, with its eight full-color illustrations by Jan J uta. 

To return nearer home, any member of your 
City Council should read Claude Bragdon’s ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND Democracy, which is being re- 
issued in a special edition for the Reading-with-a- 
Purpose Series of the American Library Association. 





From THe PERAMBULATOR IN EDINBURGH 

Anyone on the point of building a house, and all 
who are interested in decoration, will find stimula- 
tion in Joseph Hergesheimer’s From an Op 
House, a record of his Pennsylvania Dutch farm- 
house, built in 1721 and finished in 1924. 

For golfers, who can think of nothing else during 
the winter but the return of spring and the chance 
to improve their score, THE FirtH Estate by 
James R. Crowell and Jerome D. Travers will provide 
entertainment. This book tells the story of golf in 
America from 1886 to this day. Other sportsmen, 
particularly riders to hounds, will appreciate 
LEICESTERSHIRE AND Its Hunts and Nim- 
rop’s HunTING Tours. These books will be 
distinguished additions to any sportsman’s library. 

To the social worker William H. Smyth's Con- 
CERNING IRASCIBLE STRONG will give data on 
the evolution of human nature in a humorous, un- 
conventional manner, and will show how the sim- 
plest traits of our earliest ancestors have elaborated 
themselves into the qualities that cause discontent 
and unsatisfactory conditions today. 

An eminent doctor’s book which should be read by 
every one who has ever had a cold, or a toothache, is 
Wuy Inrections? by Nicholas Kopeloff, describ- 
ing the conditions that determine the need for opera- 
tion in teeth, tonsils, and other organs. 

For the business man Herbert F. Fraser's book, 
FoREIGN TRADE AND WorLD Po tirics, will be 
a valuable study of the international foundations of 
prosperity. And for the editorial writer and rising 
politician James K. Pollock’s Panty CAMPAIGN 
FunDs will clarify one of the most serious issues of 
domestic politics, the issue of campaign expenditure. 

Don’t forget yourself! A valuable addition to your 
own library will be THe CoLttectep Novets 
AND StoriEs OF De MaAupPassANT, edited by 
Ernest Boyd, complete in eighteen volumes. Critics 
have left no doubt that this is the best edition of 
De Maupassant available in English, Guy De 
MavuPaASsANT, a biography by Ernest Boyd, tops 
off the series and tells the story of the man whose 
own stories have held countless readers the world over. 
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The Spiral, the (ircle, et al. 


Adolfo Best-Maugard, a 
young Mexican artist, was engaged by Professor 


Axsout fifteen years ago, 


Franz Boas, at that time excavating among the 
ancient Indian ruins of Mexico, to make drawings of 
the findings. The artist made the drawings—2000 
of them—and then made a discovery of his own 
which the archaeologist had missed. He noticed that 
in all his drawings he was using never more than 
seven fundamental lines. Further inspection of the 
originals revealed the fact that the ancient Aztecs, 
loltecs and Mayans had used no more in the crea- 
tion of their designs and sculptures. Here, plainly, 
was a lead that might repay investigation. He found 
that the popular arts of present-day Mexico are 
equally parsimonious in their use of motifs and, in 
their own way, of an equally surprising beauty in 
design. The new explorer of uncharted seas plunged 
intrepidly on through a seemingly interminable 
study of primitive arts—Greek, Egyptian, Persian, 
Indian, Chinese, African, American Indian, Scandi- 
navian, Russian—as well as of modern popular arts 
all over the world. The net result of his findings con- 
firmed his original suspicion—that primitive man or 
the present-day peasant, seeking self-expression in 
plastic art, instinctively resorts to the use of the 
seven fundamental motifs or symbols in the compo- 


sitions of his designs. 


From A METHOD FOR CREATIVE DESIGN 


Here was no dull fact to add to the accumulated 
store of archaeological knowledge, but a psychologi- 
cal truth of the greatest importance — the develop- 
ment of art. From this point on, the way was clear 
If primitive man could create beautiful.and signif- 
cant paintings and sculptures with the seven motifs, 
why should not children today be taught the art 
of design in the same manner? Why, in fact, should 
not any one? Finding no reasonable objection, Best- 


method. He 


Chat book was printed by the Mexican Government 


Vaugard evolved his wrote a book 
and a special department in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was created for the author to demonstrate the 
practicability of his system. Under his supervision, 
the teaching of design in all the Mexican schools was 
completely revolutionized and half a million stu- 
dents in that country have since studied under the 


new method. The author was invited to lecture at 
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the University of California. Three thousand newsty 
dents of the method are the result of those lectures, 

The English edition of his book, which is here pre- 
sented to the American public, has been completely 
revised, re-written and in large part expanded, The 
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From A METHOD FOR CREATIVE DEsIGN 


first part of the book is purely expository and deals 
exclusively with the actual method. The second pan 
consists of a discussion of the main theories under- 
lying and justifying the method. Together, they 
form a complete manual of instruction for the stu- 
dent and the teacher and an unfailing source of 
entertainment for any one who enjoys playing with 


pencil and paper. 


A METHOD FOR CREATIVE 
DESIGN. By Apvbotro Besrt- 


MauGarpb. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


For Winter ‘Reading 


Every one knows what summer novels are. They 
should be short, rapid, and not too profound—cap- 
able of being absorbed by a wandering attention 
books 


which absorb for hours at a time the interest of the 


There are likewise books made for winter 


reader who, in any case, wants to sit out a long eve- 
ning without moving. These books take him to an- 
other, and a complete world; introduce him to 
crowds of interesting new people, who share with 
him several years of their lives. 

Such a book is G. B. Stern’s new novel, A Der- 
uty Was KIN«e. T/ 

“ Miss G. B. Stern has now got a firm grip on the 
Rakonitz family; and while she is chronicling the 
lives of the post-war generation in A Deputy 
Was KtinG she moves readily backwards in time 
to adorn her tale with illustrations and parallels 
from the earlier history of the vast cosmopolitan 
tribe. They are a fascinating family to read about 


e London Times says of it: 


Miss Stern can produce picture after picture 
richly characteristic of the race and the family she 
is describing; a tumultuous, complicated, enormous 
group is now known to her in such intimate detail 
that her difficulty must be to discard from her wealth 
of material. She keeps admirable control, and she 
has never written more vividly. 

“Crowds of people come into the story, each one 
distinct, but the outstanding figures are Toni Rake 
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G. B 


Stern 


nitz, the successful business woman, proprietor of 
‘Toni’s’ in Hanover-square, where smart frocks are 
created, and Loraine, her cousin, equally brilliant, 
and a liar on a most magnificent scale... . Ina 
hook that is packed closely with careful and relevant 
detail, one cannot fairly outline the plot; it demands 
absorbed reading.” 

A DEPUTY WAS KING. By G. 
B. STERN, author of “*The Matriarch,” 
“Thunderstorm,” “The Room,” etc. $2.50 
nét. 


-A ~<Memorable Season 


(Continued from page lxxxt) 

keimer’s novels, principally because its setting is 
contemporary and its theme modern. Tampico 
shares these advantages, and tells an unusual story 
of conquest and passion. 

As for NigGer HEAVEN, as soon as everyone 
got over his surprise that Carl Van Vechten had 
written a tragic novel, commendations began to 
pour in. James Branch Cabell, Sinclair Lewis, Anita 
Loos, F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ellen Glasgow all agree 
that NiccGerR HEAVEN is Carl Van Vechten’s best 
novel. Several years ago, when Negro spirituals and 
Negro art first became widely known, it was pre- 
dicted that a novel should be written to interpret 
the amazing, field of Negro life. 
Niccer HEAVEN is that novel; and every reader 


inscrutable 


is an enthusiast. 

Willa Cather’s new book, My Mortat Enemy, 
is the concise story of a woman’s life and the as- 
tounding study of her heart. More in the mood of A 
Lost Lapy than of any other among her novels, 
My Mortar Enemy will be called Miss Cather’s 
best story by many readers for its picture of nine- 
teenth-century New York, its subtle revelation of a 
marriage, and the direct, unforgettable manner of 
its telling. My Mortat Enemy is published in a 
beautiful edition, designed by W. A. Dwiggins and 
printed under 
Printers. 


the supervision of the Pynson 


Elinor Wylie, author of JENNIFER LoRN and 
Tue Venetian Grass NEPHEW, has surpassed 
herself in THe ORPHAN ANGEL, a book of charm 
and fantasy, which supposes that a great English 
literary genius who was reported dead a century 
ago eluded his actual fate and came to America. 
The identity of the central character is going to be 
the subject of widespread and absorbing specu- 
lation, and the story, imaginative, humorous, and 
wise, will be a delight to many generations of 
readers. 

And don’t overlook two new and significant 
American biographies, a definitive life of Wuit- 
MAN, and a life of Ep1son, which is unique in 





From My Mortat ENEMY 


that it brings the subject to date. Professor Emory 

Holloway has written a narrative embodying all the 

known facts of Whitman’s life from his first flights as 

Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle to the last, tragic days 

at Camden. He shows the facts of the poet’s life to 

be even more interesting than the romantic fictions 
which have been woven around him. 

Epison: THE Man anv His Work, by 
George S. Bryan, is a full-length portrait and a 
fascinating, intelligible record of the inventions 
which have done more to change western living 
than the achievements of any other living in- 
dividual. Mr. Bryan has made ample use of rare 
and unpublished materials to fill with dignity and 
seeming permanence a place taken by nothing else 
on the subject. 

These are books that will be in the library of 
every American who follows the development of 
his own literature. Not one of them is ephemeral. 
Each of them has done something that has never 
been done before: the romance of American com- 
mercial imperialism, the interpretation of metro- 
politan Negro life, the complete, definitive lives of 
two of America’s greatest men. 

TAMPICO. By Joseru HERGEs- 
HEIMER, author of “The Three Black 
Pennys,” “Cytherea,” “ Java Head,” etc. 
$2.50 net. 
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NIGGER HEAVEN. By Cart Van 
VECHTEN, author of “Firecrackers,” 
“The Tattooed Countess,” “Peter 
Whiffle,” etc. $2.50 net. 

MY MORTAL ENEMY. By Witta 
CATHER, author of “Youth and the 
Bright Medusa,’ ‘‘The Professor's 
House,” “‘One of Ours,” “A Lost Lady,” 
etc. $2.50 net. 

THE ORPHAN ANGEL. By Ett- 
NOR WYLIE, author of “Jennifer Lorn,” 
“* The Venetian Glass Nephew,” etc. $2.50 
net. 

WHITMAN: An _ INTERPRETATION 
IN NARRATIVE. By Emory Ho tto- 
WAY. $5.00 net. 


EDISON: Tue Man anv His Work. 
By GeorGeE S. BryYAn, author of “The 
Ghost in the Attic,” etc. $4.00 net. 


The BORZOLI Barometer 


One of the measures of a book's success is the 
number of its editions. On the Borzoi fall list, new 
SON by 


editions are frequent. SORRELL AND 


Warwick Deeping has just gone into its fourteenth 





——— 
——==s 


printing; THe Mauve Decape by Thome; 
Beer, into its seventh; Hot Saturpay by Harcey 
Fergusson, into the third; Katharine Anthony's biog- 
graphy of CATHERINE THE GREAT, into the sey 
enth; Tue Propuet by Kahlil Gibran, into the 
ninth; SrEPHEN CRANE by Thomas Beer, into 
the fourth; NiccGer Heaven Carl Van 
Vechten, the sixth; My Mortat 
Enemy, Willa Cather’s new book, went into its 


by 
into and 


third edition before publication. 


Sex in Man anv ANIMALS, by John R. Baker, 
has just been published. The author is a member 
of the Department of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy of the University Museum, Oxford, and 
his book gives an up-to-date account of the main 
facts and theories of sexual reproduction, its deter 
mination and artificial control. Professor Julian 
Huxley says in his preface: “I welcome this littl 
book and wish it many readers. It is written in the 
simplest language and presented in the most straight- 
forward way.” 

James Stevens, author of PAuL BuNyYANn and 
BRAWNYMAN, has recently passed through New 
York, bringing the manuscript of his new book, 
Marrock, which will be published in the Spring. 
Marrock tells of a young man brought up a 
Methodist and his experiences with the A. E. F. 


Be dedeadedte ade deeded ade ddedeadeati ae afeaeadeade deeded dena deateadegp 
ORDER 


Mail this order to your bookseller. 


If your bookseller cannot supply you, mail it 
direct to the Publisher, ALrrep A. KNopr, 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me at once the books checked: 


[} C. O. D. by mail. I will pay the postman the 
of the books plus postage, on delivery. 


} I enclose check or money order for $ 
of the books plus 8c a volume for postage. 


~}) Charge to my account. 
Vame... 


Address 


, the 


TAMPICO. $2.50 

NIGGER HEAVEN. $2.50 

My MorrtTat ENEMY. $2.50 

THe OrPHAN ANGEL. $2.50 

W HITMAN. $5.00 

Ep1son: THE MAN AND His Work. 
$4.00 

A MetHop For CREATIVE DEsIGN. 
2.50 

NOTES ON DEMOCRACY. $2.50 


price Up FROM METHODISM. $2.00 
KyrRA KYRALINA. $2.50 
price PrejyupIces. Fifth Series, $2.50 


LIFE OF ALONSO DE CONTRERAS. $3.50 

A History or WITCHCRAFT AND DE- 
MONOLOGY. $5.00 

THe Memorrs oF CARLO GOLDONI. 
$3.00 

Mosy Dick. $2.50 

Tue PERAMBULATOR IN EDINBURGH. 
$5.00 

Guy De MaAvupaASSANT: A BICGRAPH- 
ICAL STUDY. $4.00 

A Deputy Was KING. $2.50 

Sex IN MAN AND ANIMALS. $3.00 


In Canada, Borzoi Books can be obtained from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Lid., St. Martin's House, Toronto 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


for Christmas 


As a token of that firm friendship possible only between people 
of similar tastes, THE AMERICAN MERCURY will prove a 
most welcome gift to your friends. 

Just before Christmas, we shall send to the recipient an antique 
green, deckle-edged card, appropriately inscribed, announcing 
the gift. 

~s short time we will be able to enter subscriptions at the 
following special prices :— 





A 


A, Dnt 


2 years (or 2 subscriptions) for $ 9.co—saving $1.00 


\) 


Y 3 years (or 3 subscriptions) for $12.50—saving $2.50 Yen S) 
y 4 years (or 4 subscriptions) for $15.00—saving $5.00 eS 
42) One subscription, as usual, for $5.00 ox 
. . . ° } 
>A Fill in the names of your friends who love good reading St, 


e 
Ads 


Ss 7: 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 730 Fifth Avenue New York 
Please send THE AMERICAN MERCURY to: 

NAME NAME 

ADDRESS ADDRESS 

NAME NAME 

ADDRESS ADDRESS 


Sender's Name Address 


© 7222 
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) Send gift cards to those checked I enclose $ 


Cini postage, soc. Foreign, $1.00 per year 
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trend in motor Car 
buying 


The overwhelming success of the Hupmo- Gasoline economy, oil economy—but above 
bile Eight—in sales as well asin mechanism _all, economy of maintenance—were designed 
and performance — has helped to bring into the car by those who have for upward 
about a new trend in motor car 
buying. 


The plain fact is that Hupmobile has 
got out of the eight-cylinder princi- 
ple more than that principle had 
ever before been made to yield. 


It is by no mere chance that Hup- 
mobile builds into this Eight an 
airplane type of mechanism which 
costs far more than the ordinary, and retains of twenty years studied the principles of 
its quiet and efficiency. eight-cylinder construction. 





That one fact is significant of this eight’s Its low cost of operation ard maintenance is 
of equal effectiveness with this car’s per 
formance and its amazingly low price, in 
establishing the rapidly growing preference 
for this new kind of eight-cylinder car, 


new kind of performance and stamina; of its 
utterly remarkable ability to respond per- 
fectly month after month to every call 
upon it. 

Drive any Hupmobile Eight in city traffic 
It is bynomerechance, either, that the Hup- —_and on the highway. You will then agree 
mobile Eight is more economical of gaso- —with enthusiasm —that no American 
line than most sixes of comparable size. car equals this Hupmobile performance. 





IN THE FINE-CAR FIELD THE TREND IS UNDOUBTEDLY TOWARD EIGHTS 
Ixxxvill 
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ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


"The One Cigarette Sold the’ World Over” 


PRINCE GEORGES MATCHABELLI 


Bearer of a name that goes back to the 
ninth century Former minister to Rome Y a 
. > . fy ~— £ 7 
from Georgia, Russia. The Prince is : / Qn A of lo Tek Yaw 
but one of the many scions of royalty 4 Vv a a 


and nobility the world over who smoke 


> . 2 
j t 
and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. ‘ hor pnath J tchle jvecr 
¢ 


Melachrirns egganettes ark 


f Li 77 
4 gms Ke Yom Irth 
VJ ‘ 


A . 
heater Area » 2 


304 the‘Packet of 20 
15 ¢ the Packet of 10 


Cork Tips and “Plain Ends 
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When the tree 1s trimmed for the ovale 
day—when the peace and good cheer” 


of Christmas are almost here . 


—have a Camel! 


$ 


, 


Camels represent the utmost in 
cigarette quality. The choicest of 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos 
are blended into Camels by mas- 
ter blenders and the finest of 
French cigarette paper is made 
especially for them. No other 
cigarette is like Camels. They 


are the overwhelming choice of 
experienced smokers. 
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Ye 
Remember your few clos 
friends with a supply | 
Camels for Christmas Day 
and the days to come. 
or send your Camel cart 
early, so that they will 
delivered in ample time. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. | 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 





